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EXCAVATIONS AT ISTHMIA 


TuHirD CAMpaIGNn, 1955-1956 
(Piates 1-17) 


HE first exploratory campaign at Isthmia by the University of Chicago Ex- 
pedition in 1952 resulted in the discovery of the Temple of Poseidon. In the 
spring of 1954 the whole Temple area was completely excavated; and at that time 
the extent of the temenos of Poseidon was determined, the Theater was investigated, 
a large section of the settlement on the Rachi was uncovered, and a section of the 
Isthmian fortress was freed of its accumulation of debris.t The work in these areas, 
except in the Theater, was continued during the 1955-56 season.” A small-scale cam- 


* For reports on the campaigns of 1952 and 1954 see Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 182-195; 
XXIV, 1955, pp. 110-141; Archaeology, VIII, 1955, pp. 56-62. 

* Financial support for the excavation came chiefly from a generous contribution by the Bollingen 
Foundation. As in previous campaigns, the members of the staff lived in the excavation houses at 
Ancient Corinth and used other facilities of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. 
The Director, John L. Caskey, and Mrs. Caskey gave their full cooperation to the work throughout 
the year. The Greek Archaeological Service of the Ministry of Education was represented by 
Demetrios Pallas, who also took active part in the field work. To him, and to the Ephor of 
Antiquities, Nikolaos M. Verdelis, the expedition is indebted for their cooperation and help in 
many ways. We owe special gratitude to Professor A. K. Orlandos, through whose courtesy we 
obtained the use of a dump car and track belonging to the Greek Archaeological Society. We also 
used some equipment of the Corinth Canal Company, placed at our disposal through the kind offices 
of the Director General, Demosthenes Pippas, and the Director, Michael Mavromatos. 

During the autumn campaign of 1955 the excavation on the Rachi was supervised by Chrysoula 
Kardara, that in the Temple Precinct by the author; the architect was Piet de Jong; and Julie 
Boegehold did inventories and secretarial work. Sues 

In the spring campaign the permanent members of the field staff were: Dorothy K. Hill, in 
charge of excavation in the ancient dump north of the Temple of Poseidon ; William Donovan, 
supervising the work on the Rachi and in the southeast section of the Precinct of Poseidon; John 
Overbeck, in the Palaimonion area; Demetrios Pallas, in the Fortress of Justinian. Elizabeth 
Courtney and Francoise Rosen assisted with the field work for shorter periods. Patricia Donovan 
helped with secretarial work and did most of the inventories. Eunice Work, who devoted most 
of her time to the study of the coins from the 1954 campaign, also assisted with the work in the 
field. Sara Overbeck, Lula Logan Broneer, Lucy Turnbull, and Stella Vafiadakis rendered valuable 
service at various times during the year. The architectural drawings were made by George V. 
Peschke and Piet de Jong; most of the photographs were taken by Emile Seraf, the rest by the 
author of this article. The foreman was Evangelos Lekkas, whose long experience and efficient 
handling of all routine matters made for smooth running and efficiency in the field work. George 
Kachros, chief guard of the Museum at Ancient Corinth, cleaned coins and bronzes on hours when 
the Museum was closed to the public and assisted the expedition in many other ways. The 
mending and restoration of most of the pottery was done by Argyres Marines. Andreas Mavraganes 
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paign in the autumn of 1955, from October 3 to November 28, was devoted to a testing 
of the ground in a large area preparatory to the more extensive excavation in the 
spring, which lasted from March 21 to May 26, 1956. 


PRECINCT OF POSEIDON 


NortH TEMENOS DuMpP. 


During the alterations that took place from time to time within the temple precinct 
the debris from demolished buildings was disposed of in the gully north of the Temple, 
and on the sloping ground east of the sanctuary. The dump on the north side of the 
Temple has now been nearly completely excavated. In early times, prior to the de- 
struction of the archaic Temple, ca. 475 B.c., a road with well-marked wheel ruts 
extended along the slope of the hill (Pl. 1, a). Its course, from north of east toward 
the southwest, was determined by the configuration of the terrain. After the destruc- 
tion of the first Temple the area occupied by the road was turned into a dumping 
ground for rubbish from the building. Terrace walls were constructed at various 
levels to keep the earth from washing into the gully. The earliest and best-constructed 
of these has been laid bare for a distance of 8m. near the northwest corner of the 
temenos (Pl. 1, b, center). Its preserved height is slightly over 2m., its direction 
about the same as that of the archaic road. The blocks are large, some measuring over 
a meter in length, 0.70 m. in width and 0.60 m. in height. The exposed, northwest 
face is smooth, the other side is quite irregular. The wall seems to have been built 
in early classical times, possibly when the debris from the archaic Temple was dumped 
or perhaps even earlier. A short crosswall of somewhat lighter construction extends 
from the face of the longer wall toward the north. Both of these walls were inter- 
rupted and largely concealed by the heavy north temenos wall of the late Roman 
period (Pl. 1, b, left). Higher up the slope the 1954 excavations revealed two other 
retaining walls constructed for the same purpose.* With the growth of the sanctuary 
the north dump extended further and further into the gully, until it reached a depth 
of nearly 7 m. 

In Roman times, and perhaps earlier, the area of the north temenos dump was 
largely covered with an east-west wagon road, the surface of which appears at the 
top of the archaic fill in Plate 1, c. It ran in approximately the same direction as the 
archaic road, though at a higher level, but there is otherwise no real connection be- 
tween them. At the west end of the area there was some building material from the 


and his brother Spyros Mavraganes, released for a fortnight from their regular duties in the Excava- 
tions of the Athenian Agora, undertook the delicate and difficult job of restoring the perirrhanterion. 
Preliminary studies partly covering the results of the 1955-1956 campaign have been published 
in Archaeology, IX, 1956, pp. 134 ff., and 268 ff.; and in I.L.N., Sept. 15, 1956, pp. 430-431. 
° Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 118-119, pl. 46, b. 
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destruction of the fifth century Temple, which was much damaged in the fire of 394 
B.C., but most of the fill consisted of debris from the archaic Temple. Hundreds of 
building blocks with the characteristic grooves for ropes on the under side,* large 
quantities of archaic roof tiles, and red earth from the sun-dried bricks of the Temple 
walls made up the bulk of the deposit. Throughout this fill are well-marked layers of 
black earth (PI. 1, c and d) containing bronze and iron objects, marble fragments and 
pottery, all earlier than the destruction of the Temple. Some of the building blocks 
have shallow cuttings in the top, probably for wooden planks used as reinforcement 
for the masonry. A few retain bits of the stucco with traces of painted decoration. 
The patterns seem to have been both geometric and naturalistic. The roof tiles are 
of the archaic variety, similar to those found on the north slope of the Temple hill in 
Corinth.* No pieces of sima, antefixes or ridge palmettes were found, and we may 
safely conclude that none had existed. The eaves tiles were undecorated, but in the 
center of each tile was a triangular projection, alternating with the triangular profiles 
of the cover tiles. The cover tiles and pan tiles were made in one piece, with a total 
width of ca. 0.63 m. and a length of 0.65 m. The pan tiles were slightly concave. The 
cover tiles were curved on top, except at the eaves where they had an angular profile. 

Underneath this area, at a depth of ca. 8m., a large drain runs from west to 
east. One manhole was excavated in 1954; another, 30 m. further east, was cleared 
this season. It has a diameter of ca. 1 m. and is cut through solid rock, down to the 
level of the drain. No objects of any kind came from the fill, and the abundance of 
water in the drain prevented its complete clearance. Close to this manhole the Roman 
road is interrupted by a pit, measuring 4.08 x 3.06 m. in area and 0.65 m. in depth. 
Its floor and walls were lined with roof tiles of a type common in Roman Imperial 
times, and at the bottom was a deposit of pure clay, 0.25 m. thick. It had obviously 
served as a clay-pit, close to the manhole of the drain which provided water for the 
melting of the clay. It is unlikely that the clay was used for the making of pottery or 
tiles in an area so close to the Temple. More likely it served as binding material in the 
flooring within the sacred precinct or in the neighborhood. 


ALTARS OF POSEIDON. 


At various points east of the Temple of Poseidon we came upon a pavement made 
of smooth pebbles, the largest about as big as a man’s fist. They were packed down 
in the earth without any kind of pattern, and without making a smooth surface on top. 
The most extensive area of this pebble pavement is located slightly south of the axis 
of the Temple, and ca. 23 m. to the east of the east facade. There are traces of two 
pavements, the earliest of which is a ca. 0.35 m. below the level of the later one. The 
fill between the two and directly above the top pavement contained animal bones and 


4 Ibid., p. 118, pl. 43, a. 5 Ibid., pp. 149, 154-157; pl. 62, e, f, g. 
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ashes, some archaic pottery, and many bronze and iron objects. From this area came 
the painted pinax described on p. 35, No. 25. Although no altar of this early period 
was found, the nature of the fill indicates that the area had been used for sacrifices. 
Somewhere in the vicinity, we may assume, stood the altar that went with the archaic 
demple: 

East of the temple facade we uncovered a foundation which doubtless supported 
an altar of heroic proportions. Of the superstructure no recognizable pieces have 
been found. What remains is a well-constructed foundation of squared blocks pre- 
served at its highest point in two courses (PI. 2,a). The length of the foundation is 
almost exactly 40 m. and its width at the north end 1.88 m. Here it consists of two 
rows of blocks of unequal width with smaller stones filling the space between them. 
The blocks have deep shifting-notches and some have lifting holes near one end. 
Many of them appear to be re-used in their present position. Farther south the 
construction changes. The width is here only 1.74 m., and the two rows of blocks 
meet in the center without intervening stone fill. They are somewhat irregular in size 
so that the joint in the middle is far from straight. The blocks in this part of the 
foundation are less well cut than are those farther north. This type of construction 
continues to a point ca. 26m. from the north end and here the foundation is broken 
off. The next 8m. have been removed, leaving almost no trace on the rock. At the 
very south end the lowest course of the foundation is preserved for a length of ca. 
4m., and at the southeast corner part of a second course is im situ. Despite the 
unusual length of the foundation,° there can be little doubt that it supported the chief 
altar of Poseidon. 

Since the accumulation of earth is very slight and the blocks in most places rest 
directly on rock and virgin soil, no pottery or other datable objects were found in 
significant relationship to the foundation to help establish its chronology. Between 
the altar foundation and the temple facade there is a level area paved partly with hard 
clay flooring and partly with pebbles like those used in the sacrificial area farther east. 
The fill directly above the pebbles contained a few pieces of sixth-century B.c. pottery 
and a silver coin of undetermined date. It has not been possible to establish whether 
these objects were scattered on the floor before or after the construction of the altar 
foundation. Although the date is uncertain, we may tentatively assume that the altar 
which the foundation supported was in use during the time of the classical Greek 
Temple. It did not survive through the Roman period. Across the foundation run 


* A comparable example is the long altar foundation in front of the Temple of Zeus at Nemea, 
which is 40.58 m. long and 2.42 m. wide. See Carl W. Blegen, 4.J.4., XXXI, 1927, p. 422. Cf. 
Constantine G. Yavis, Greek Altars, p. 188. These are unusually large examples of altars connected 
with a temple. There are, of course, larger individual altars, like the Great Altar of Hiero II at 
Syracuse, which measures 194.95 x 20.85 m. (Cf. Koldewey and Puchstein, Griechische Tempel, I, 
pp. 70-74, II, pl. 10; and C. Yavis, op. cit., pp. 189-190, fig. 47) ; the Great Altar of Zeus at Per- 
gamon, ibid., pp. 198-199, etc. 
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three well-marked roads (Pl. 2,a and b) which unite north of the northeast corner 
of the Temple and form a single road, continuing almost due west (ste above p. 2). 
The southernmost of the three roads, which cuts across the altar foundation diagon- 
ally a little to the north of the axis of the Temple, was in use over a long period. The 
ruts through the foundation reach a depth of 0.25 m. The three roads, all avoiding 
the corner of the Temple (see plan, Fig. 1), were in use while the columns were still 
standing ; they are earlier than the earliest Roman temenos walls, to be described later. 
Since the altar had been removed before these roads came into use, its destruction 
took place at a comparatively early date, probably before the beginning of the Roman 
era. Possibly this event should be connected with the change of management of the 
Isthmian Games, after the destruction of Corinth under Mummius in 146 8.c. For 
the next hundred years, while Corinth lay in ruins, the Sikyonians were in charge 
of the games, but after the founding of the Roman colony under Caesar the Corin- 
thians resumed control. 

The successor to the long altar may be recognized in a heavy foundation, 19 m. 
farther east and ca. 5 m. to the south of the long axis of the Temple (Pl. 2, c and d). 
It measures ca. 10 m. from north to south and 8.20 m. from east to west, and is made 
with a solid core of opus incertum extending to a depth of nearly 3m. The highest 
point of the foundation was visible above the ground before the excavations began. 
Surrounding the rubble core is a row of well-cut building blocks, preserved on the 
south, east and west sides, but missing on the north. The blocks are large, some having 
a length of nearly 2m. On all three preserved sides there is a well-marked setting- 
line, ca. 0.45 m. from the outer edge. Apparently a single course, no stone of which 
is preserved, was set back along this line, thus forming the second of two steps round 
the building. No pieces of the superstructure have been identified. 

West of the Foundation for the second altar, facing the Temple of Poseidon, 
there was a large paved area, ca. 6m. wide and some 15 m. long. It may have been 
originally floored with marble slabs, but only the mortar bedding was found partly 
preserved. This overlay the pebble flooring of the early sacrificial area and thus had 
to be partly removed to expose the earlier remains. The identification of the rec- 
tangular foundation as the second altar of Poseidon rests in part on its location—in 
front of the Temple, though not on its axis—and partly on the pavement close to the 
foundation and facing the Temple. The type of structure, with steps surrounding 
the solid core of concrete, would be suitable for a monumental altar. This altar, too, 
was destroyed before the end of the Roman era. The front wall of the east stoa (see 
below, p. 8), which is the last of the precinct enclosures and seems to date from 
the second century after Christ, was laid over the altar foundation after the blocks 
had been removed at the north end (PI. 2, d). Presumably a new altar was con- 
structed at that time, but none of the foundations laid bare in our trenches can be 


identified with it. 
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TEMENOS WALLS. 


The Temple of Poseidon was probably from its earliest period surrounded by a 
temenos enclosed by walls, but little remains of the walls from the Greek period. On 
the north side an early wall that can be traced for a distance of 15.50 m. was laid bare 
in the campaign of 1954. It does not run parallel to the Temple, but at an angle from 
northeast to southwest, following roughly the line of the archaic road. A wall at the 
east end of the temenos, which runs very nearly at right angles to the wall on the 
north side, has been exposed for a distance of 2.50 m. and some cuttings in the rock, 
20m. farther to the north, indicate that it probably connected with the north wall. 
Although the orientation of these walls is very different from that of the Temple of 
Poseidon, it seems likely that they formed part of an early temenos, which would not 
have been rectangular in shape. 


After the reorganization that probably took place subsequent to the founding of 
the Roman Colony of Corinth under Caesar, the temenos at first appears to have been 
very small. On the north side a foundation runs parallel to the Temple at a distance 
of 9m. from the north flank (Fig. 1). It has been traced toward the west to a point 
opposite the northwest corner of the Temple, and here a poorly preserved wall runs 
at right angles to the east-west wall toward the Temple. This probably does not mark 
the west end of the temenos, but beyond this point the east-west wall did not appear 
in our trenches. Toward the east the foundation of the wall has been exposed 3.50 m. 
beyond the long altar. A terracotta water pipe with a diameter of 0.13 m. runs along 
the south side of the foundation. On the south side of the Temple there is a corre- 
sponding wall, which has been exposed for a distance of 48.50 m. (Fig. 1). Here a 
part of the first course of building blocks is preserved. The wall had a thickness of 
0.80 m., and at intervals of ca. 6.70 m. it had buttresses on the south side, indicating 
that the ground level was lower on that side than within the temenos area. This wall 
extends eastward for a distance of 42m. from the east facade of the temple, and 
there turns north to form the east temenos wall. It encloses the area of the second, 
i.e. Roman, altar of Poseidon described above. Its foundation is constructed in a 
technique which differs from that of the other Roman foundations of the area. After 
a foundation trench had been dug through the deep fill, a row of stones, each small 
enough to be readily portable, was laid down, and above it a deep layer of lime mortar 
was spread. Then a second row of stones and chips was laid, and covered with a 
thick layer of mortar. The process was repeated to the top of the foundation. This 
peculiar technique (Pl. 3, a) appears only in the foundation of this wall and its 
extensions. At one time, probably during construction of the wall, the temenos was 
enlarged by a southward extension, ca. 5m. wide. This first Roman temenos wall 
seems to have been built while the second altar of Poseidon was in use. The distance 
from the south temenos wall to the south end of the altar is only 3 m., and on the east 
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the distance between the two is ca. 5m. The “layer-cake” technique of the wall 
foundation does not occur in the foundation for the altar, which may be earlier than 
the wall. On all sides of the Temple have been found poros blocks resembling engaged 
half-columns set against a pier (one is visible near the lower right corner in Pl. 2, c). 
These may have been used as coping stones for the temenos wall of the first Roman 
period. 

The west end of the south temenos wall abuts against another enclosure, prob- 
ably of earlier date. This extended clear across the temenos from the Temple of 
Poseidon to the rear wall of the later south stoa (Fig. 1). At its north end it 
connects with a stone curb running parallel to the south flank of the Temple. The 
north-south arm of the wall makes two obtuse angles, and the area west of the wall 
appears to have been paved. Only the rubble bedding of the pavement is now preserved. 
The terrain here sloped gradually from west to east and the wall seems to have been 
used to support a terrace, marking the line between the lower area on the east and 
the higher area farther west. Another foundation (visible in Plate 5, b, a little left 
of center) of heavy construction runs north to south, approximately on the line of 
the east facade of the Temple. It begins ca. 8m. from the south flank of the Temple 
and can be traced for a distance of ca. 18 m. toward the south. It is preserved in two 
courses, the upper one having a width of ca. 1.25 m.; the lower course, projecting 
0.39 m. toward the east, forms a step. Apparently this wall also was constructed to 
support a terrace along the edge of the higher area toward the west. Both of these 
north-south walls are earlier than the first Roman temenos wall with the buttresses. 

In the second Roman period the temenos of Poseidon was greatly enlarged, and 
stoas were constructed facing the Temple on the south, east and west (Fig. 1). They 
were ca. 7 m. deep, of the Ionic order, and built of a grayish marble of brittle con- 
sistency. A similar stoa, which was never built, seems to have been planned for the 
north flank. The foundation for the columns of the east stoa, as stated above, extended 
across the foundation for the second altar of Poseidon, the top of which has been 
dressed down along the line of the colonnade. In the southeast corner a heavy founda- 
tion, measuring 10.50 m. from east to west, and 8.30 m. from north to south, extends 
eastward from the rear wall of the east stoa. A cross-wall runs between the two east- 
west walls, 2 m. to the east of the stoa wall. This structure (Pl. 3, b) can only have 
been a propylon, probably the principal entrance way, by which Pausanias reached 
the precinct of Poseidon. In this part of the excavations almost no blocks from the 
superstructure of the stoas or from the propylon were found. All seem to have been 
sacrificed to make lime mortar and building material for the Isthmian wall and fortress 
of Justinian’s time. 

The stoa intended to close the north flank of the temenos would have crossed the 
gully that was used as a dump for the debris of the earlier Temple. In the west half 
of the temenos, where the fill was deep, the foundation for the colonnade is slightly 
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over 2 m. thick. A vaulted tunnel * was here constructed to carry off the water through 
the gully underneath the stoa. The rear foundation would have had to be built to an 
immense depth in order to support the fill necessary to raise the ground to the level of 
the temenos along the north flank of the Temple. Although the trench for this wall 
was dug and some stones were laid in place at the west end, it seems unlikely that the 
wall was ever built. Instead a temenos wall was constructed along the outer, north 
edge of the foundation intended for the stoa colonnade. This wall, which is built of 
small stones, rough-cut to resemble brick construction, seems to have been an after- 
thought. The wall does not rest on the center of the foundation, but projects over its 
outer edge, showing that the heavy foundation was not constructed specifically as 
support for the wall. The rebuilding of the temenos with its immense stoas may have 
been undertaken at the expense of Publius Licinius Priscus Iuventianus, the High 
Priest of Poseidon, whose munificence was immortalized in two inscriptions set up 
somewhere in the Isthmian sanctuary. The available evidence indicates that these 
changes were carried out in the second century of our era.* Below the foundations 
of the temenos walls, of both the earlier and the later Roman periods, runs the road 
from southeast to northwest which crosses the foundation for the long altar of 
Poseidon. The sides of the road are lined with stones, and in places deep ruts have 
been worn through stones that existed before the road was laid (Pl. 2,a and b). 

A remarkably large number of water pipes cross the excavated area at all levels 
(Pl. 3, bandc). Most of them run parallel to the Temple, with a decided down-slope 
toward the east, but some run from south to north. The earlier pipes are all circular 
in section and constructed in the customary fashion with joints made tight with 
mortar. Some of the later channels are rectangular in section and covered with broken 
tiles and bricks. Two of the channels, encountered only a few inches below the present 
ground level and apparently dating from post-classical times, appear not to have been 
covered at all (Pl. 3,c). One is lined with roof tiles of a type still in use and laid with 
the concave side up; the other, and latest of the series, was cut out of poros blocks. 
All these conduits probably led water from the fountain ° which has given its name to 
the village of Kyras Vrysi. It is located at the distance of some 500 m. southwest 
of the Temple of Poseidon. 


7 See Harold N. Fowler, Corinth, I, Introduction, pp. 69-70, fig. 35; R. J. H. Jenkins, BSA, 
XXXII, 1931-32, p. 84. It was formerly thought that the tunnel was connected with the Temple 
of Palaimon. ap 

87.G., 1V, No. 203; Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 181-190. See below, p. 23, Inscription No. 3. 

9 For its location see plan (lower left corner), Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl. 41 a. 
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THE BARLY SiADIUM 


Underneath the complex of Roman foundations to the south and east of the second 
altar of Poseidon run two parallel walls of good Greek construction, oriented from 
northwest to southeast (Pls. 3, b and d; 4, c). They have been traced in trenches as 
far as the modern road, a total distance of nearly 80 m. (Fig. 1). The outer, north- 
east, of the two walls is preserved at one point to a height of five courses, 1.89 m. Each 
course is stepped back (PI. 4, c) so that the outer face of the top course is set back 
ca. 0.80 m. from that of the bottom course. The exposed side of the wall was on the 
northeast; on the other side the courses overhang so that, if the fill between the two 
walls were removed, the upper courses of the northeast wall would topple over. The 
builders of the altar removed a section of this foundation, which now seems to abut 
against the concrete foundation of the altar. The wall must have extended farther 
toward the northwest, but how far cannot be determined; it does not reappear on the 
west side of the altar. Close to the altar the top of the wall has been broadened by 
the insertion of two L-shaped blocks, which fit over the stepped face of the wall so 
as to forma surface at the top, 1.15 m. in width and 1.05 m. in length. This probably 
served as a base for a statue or monument of some kind. The space between the two 
parallel walls at this height is ca. 2.14m. wide, but at the bottom of the walls it 
widens to almost 2.50 m. The inner, southwest wall is here preserved to a height of 
only two courses. It, too, has been cut off by the foundations for the altar, but 
reappears on the west side and extends 11.50 m. toward the northwest (Pl. 3, d). 
Most of this stretch is preserved only in a single course, but the joints rest on heavy 
blocks inserted underneath the wall blocks. At the northwest extremity the wall 
ends against a large rectangular block, measuring 1.35 x 1.00 m. in area. This forms 
an acute angle with the line of the wall, and from it three smaller blocks extend 
toward the south where they terminate at the edge of the road described above 
(Fig. 1). At intervals the inner wall has buttresses on both sides. The space between 
the two walls, where it has not been disturbed by Roman constructions, is filled with 
stones and earth, and a stone fill packed against the inner wall extends for a consider- 
able distance toward the southwest. This stone fill, which slopes gently toward the 
southwest, and the stepped-back character of the outer wall indicate that they served 
as retaining walls for a long embankment, the purpose of which will appear from 
our description of the southeast area. 

In the autumn of 1955 we dug several trial trenches in the southeast corner of 
the precinct of Poseidon, where Pausanias’ description led us to look for the Temple 
of Palaimon. In the largest of the trenches, at a depth of ca. 1.50 m., we came upon 
a smoothly-packed clay floor (Pl. 4, d) which covered the whole area of the trench, 
and at the south end the edge of a poros pavement appeared beneath the clay. In order 
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to reveal the underlying structure we removed part of the clay flooring and eventually 
uncovered all the poros pavement except for small patches left to show the original 
condition. The pavement is triangular in shape; it has a total length at the base of 
10.07 m., and a width of 2.98 m. at the apex of the triangle. It is made of slabs, 
0.15 m. thick, of different sizes, and along the base of the triangle runs a narrow 
border, 0.24 m. wide and ca. 0.23 m. thick. At the broad end there is a pit, 0.53 m. 
in diameter and ca. 1 m. deep. In the top of the pavement are eight grooves, the ends 
of which form a circle, roughly concentric with the pit, at a distance of ca. 0.53 m. 
from its rim. The grooves are triangular in section and measure ca. 8 mm. in width 
at the top, and 12 mm. in depth. From the pit they fan out toward the base of the 
triangle; their lower ends are nearly evenly spaced, ca. 1.05 m. apart. At either end 
of each line there is a bronze staple, fastened with lead to the poros pavement (PI. 
4,a). The staples bridge the grooves in such a way that a cord passing through the 
loops could be moved freely back and forth below the surface of the poros slabs. 
At the ends of the grooves farthest from the pit there are vertical cuttings through 
the base course, measuring 0.08 x 0.035 m. and extending through the whole thickness 
of the course (Pl. 4, b). They are very carefully made, at nearly equal distances of 
ca. 1.05 m. from each other, the center of the holes being marked with a scratch line. 
All these cuttings come almost, but not quite, opposite the ends of the grooves. In one 
case, near the broad end of the triangle, there is no corresponding groove for the 
cutting. The lengths of the grooves are indicated in Figure 2. Some of the grooves 
show interesting relationships to each other. Groove VIII measures almost exactly 
one-third of groove IV and groove VII measures half of groove IV; thus VII and 
VIII are in a ratio of two to three. 

The puzzling structure just described aroused much speculation when it was 
first discovered, and a variety of explanations were suggested. When the whole area 
was cleared in the spring campaign it was found that the triangle uncovered in the 
trial trench was one-half of a larger triangle (Pl. 6, a). The slabs of the southwest 
half had been removed for a distance of ca. 4m. from the apex, and the end of it was 
partly buried beneath a Roman foundation, through which we cut a tunnel to reveal 
all the existing slabs. Enough of the pavement in this half is preserved to show that 
it contained eight similar grooves with the same spacing at the lower ends. We can 
thus restore a gable-like pavement of thin slabs with a heavier course along the base, 
and with a circular pit on the median line. Over the whole area lay the hard clay 
flooring, ca. 5 cm. thick. The rear wall of the south stoa extended across the south- 
west half of the triangle, and it is clear that the missing slabs were removed when 
the foundation for this wall was laid. No recognizable fragments of the removed 
slabs were found in the excavations. West of the triangular pavement the original 
ground level rose rather steeply to a height of ca. 1 m. above the pavement. The edge 
of this slope has been cut back in a series of three steps which follow a broad curve 
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roughly corresponding to the sloping lines of the triangle (Pl. 5, b). At the bottom 
of the lowest step there are two water channels (PI. 4, e, top), running almost parallel, 
one at a level ca. 0.20 m. above the other. At the south edge of the excavated area 
they disappear beneath the Roman foundation. Near the right end of the triangle 
the upper channel drops abruptly to the level of the lower, and the two channels join 
to form a single conduit (PI. 5, a). At a distance of 2m. beyond the juncture, the 
single channel makes an obtuse angle toward the southeast, then extends in a straight 
line for a distance of ca. 3.50m. Here it empties into a cement-covered stone basin 
(visible in Pl. 4, b) measuring 1.02 m. x 0.73 m. in area, and 0.40 m. in depth. The 
southeast edge of the basin was broken away, but the fragments from the rim found 
within the basin made it possible to restore the missing parts. From this basin the 
channel continued toward the southeast. 

At the point of juncture of the two channels a gently sloping ramp led from the 
paved area toward the Temple of Poseidon (Fig. 1). The clay flooring covering the 
poros pavement extended clear across the channels, which were here covered with 
slabs, and continued up the ramp. A retaining wall along the west edge of the ramp 
is still preserved and there are cuttings for a wall on the other side. The ramp, 
nearly 2 m. wide, terminated in a gateway, ca. 5m. south of the southeast corner of 
the Temple. Three cuttings in the rock show the position of the gate and the nature 
of the cuttings indicate that the gate posts were of wood, and were probably made 
so that they could be readily removed and replaced. 

From the southeast corner of the Roman foundation overlying the poros pave- 
ment a well-cut water channel, similar to that described above, extends in a straight line 
toward the southeast (Pl. 5,c). It has been traced in trial pits for a distance of 40 m. 
We may assume that it passed through a basin like the one preserved at the opposite 
end of the poros pavement, but this was probably destroyed when the Roman founda- 
tion was laid. East of this foundation, 10.70 m. to the southeast of the base of the 
triangle and running parallel to it, there is a stone sill covered with cement. Through 
the middle runs a groove, triangular in section (Pl. 5, c) and measuring 0.06 m. in 
width at the top and 0.04m. in depth. There are vertical postholes at intervals, 
measuring 0.076 m. on the side, and extending to the depth of some 0.25m. Two 
pairs of holes are spaced ca. 1.59 m. apart; the others are now somewhat irregularly 
spaced. These holes, obviously intended to hold upright posts, are encased with 
lead from the top all the way down. 

Although there is only one groove in the sill,”® it is obvious that this is a starting 
line of a stadium, the closed end (sphendone) of which is preserved in the curving 
seats and water channels northeast of the triangular pavement. The starting line 


10 In the paradromis of the Gymnasium at Delphi there are two similar starting lines, one at either 
end of the area, with single grooves and post holes, as at Isthmia. See Jean Jannoray, Fouilles de 
Delphes, Tome II, Le Gymnase, pp. 46 ff., pls. III, VII, XXII. 
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does not appear to be in its original position. At one point the sill is interrupted by 
a poros block which has no groove and was not covered with cement, and the south- 
west end is broken off in a rough line, at the distance of 0.31 m. from the water 
channel. Moreover, in its present position it seems unduly far from the curved end 
of the stadium. The original position was probably nearer the triangular pavement. 
Ata distance of ca. 0.80 m. from the edge of this pavement, the clay flooring is inter- 
rupted along a broad strip, ca. 0.90 m. in width, running parallel to the base of the 
triangle and to the starting line with a single groove (it is clearly visible in Pl. 5, b). 
If the starting line was originally at this point, as seems likely, it must have been 
removed to its present position after the clay flooring had been laid down, since this 
does not extend over the filling of the trench. We can thus recognize three periods 
in the history of the stadium. The first is represented by the triangular poros pave- 
ment. Presumably the double water channel belongs to this period; the way in which 
the poros pavement fits against the water basin seems to show that the two are 
contemporary. In the second period the starting line was probably in the position 
indicated by the removed foundation. The poros pavement and the whole floor of the 
stadium was at that time covered with the clay flooring.” The third period is repre- 
sented by the removal of the starting line to the place where it is now found. 


At the edge of our trench near the exposed end of the starting line, there is a 
large block (visible in Pl. 5, c, left), apparently in its ancient position, its northeast 
face parallel to the water channel. The stone is 1 m. long and 0.40 m. high; and its 
bottom is approximately level with the top of the channel. The position of the block 
at this place in the stadium near the starting line would indicate that it was used as 
a seat, perhaps reserved for one of the judges or directors of the games. 


The identification of the building as a stadium explains the use of the two parallel 
walls described above; they are the retaining walls along the outer edge of the embank- 
ment upon which spectators stood or sat during the games. It also furnishes the 
explanation for the mysterious grooves in the triangular pavement within the frame 
of agonistic performances. If we are right in assuming that the starting line with a 
single groove did not exist in the earliest period, we may conclude that the mechanism 
represented by the grooves and cuttings in the pavement served the purpose of a 
starting line at that time. The vertical cuttings opposite the lower ends of the grooves 
would have held upright posts, forming the frames for the gates which could be 
opened and closed to start the runners on their course (Pl. 5, d). Cords passing 
through the staples and up the vertical posts could be pulled or slackened to close or 
open the wickets at desired intervals. These would consist of simple horizontal bars 
(balbides), hinged to one of the posts and held in horizontal position by the cord. 


* This is doubtless similar to the “ white earth” stipulated for use in the Gymnasium at Delphi. 
See Jean Jannoray, op. cit., p. 88. 
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A man stationed in the pit could singlehandedly manipulate all the sixteen gates (PI. 
6, b). The operation is described in scholia on Aristophanes.” It probably proved 
unnecessarily cumbersome, and eventually the pavement was covered up. A more 
normal starting line then took its place. It may be of significance that the distance 
indicated between posts in the later starting line is very nearly one and a half times 
the distance between the posts at the base of the triangle. The ramp at the north edge 
of the area can now be explained as the formal entrance into the stadium for athletes 
and officials at the opening of the games (for the relation of the race course to the 
Temple and Altar of Poseidon see Figure 1). Along the line of the water channel, 
between the ramp and the basin, there are three stones at intervals of ca. 1.25 m. in 
which are sockets for upright posts. These may have been used to hold banners 
brought by visiting delegations to the Isthmian Games. 


THE PALAIMONION 


The stadium described above fell into disuse not later than the beginning of the 
Roman era. It may have been abandoned at the time when Altar I of Poseidon was 
demolished (see above p. 5). Directly above the clay flooring of the race course we 
discovered a wagon road with very hard road metal extending over the starting line 
from east to west (PI. 5, c, center). In early Roman Imperial times, a heavy founda- 
tion of opus incertum was laid down over the southwest corner of the stadium. The 
width of the foundation is 7.50 m. and its preserved top in 1.85 m. above the level of 
the clay flooring. Only the rough core is preserved, but on the outside it retains 
impressions from the stone blocks that lined the masonry on all sides. There are 
indications of steps at the east end leading up to the floor level. Only a small part of 
the foundation has been exposed, the rest is concealed beneath a private garden 
(Pl. 7, a). In the middle of this massive construction there is an opening, now 1.75 
meters wide, at the bottom of which is preserved the first course of the stone lining 
which reduced the passage to a net width of 0.73m. In the tunnel which we cut 
through this foundation in order to expose the southwest end of the triangular 
pavement (see above p. 11), the wall lining the inner passage was partly revealed, 
and here it makes an obtuse angle toward the northwest. What is preserved of this 
passage seems to be the entrance to a basement room which grows wider toward the 
west. This is all that we can learn from the exposed remains without further 


excavation. 


12 Knights, 1159: BadBis 8 xadeira 70 ev 7H apy Tod Spdpov Keipevov éykapoius EvAov, 0 Kal aernpiav 
kaAdodow. Srep peta TO eroipacbjvat Tovs Spopeis cis TO dpapeiy, deparpov pevor dpiecay tpexev. Such elaborate 
starting gates would hardly have been necessary for the final races, in which all the runners would 
have started at one time. It was probably invented for use at preliminary heats, by which the 
competitors for the finals were determined. See Pausanias VII, xiii, 4; E. Norman Gardiner, 


Athletics of the Ancient World, p. 136. 
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This interior passage may give us the clue to the identification of the building. 
Pausanias informs us that the sanctuary of Palaimon was equipped with an under- 
ground chamber in which the body of the boy-god was buried. Those who descended 
into this chamber to take an oath in the name of the god could in no way escape punish- 
ment if they became guilty of perjury. On the basis of this description we are 
justified in identifying the building as the Palaimonion of Roman times.” Further 
evidence for this identification comes from objects found in the fill directly in front of 
the foundation. A peculiar type of lamp, not found elsewhere in Greece, occurred in 
large numbers at all levels, from ca. 0.50 m. below the present ground level down to 
the clay flooring. Many of these lamps were found standing right side up (Pl. 7, b) 
and some were quite unbroken. They have the form of a deep bowl, ca. 0.18 m. in 
diameter, in the center of which is a circular socket to hold the wick (Pl. 15, b, 
aand b). Since they had no handles they were not intended to be carried about. They 
were probably specific cult vessels in the worship of Palaimon. Many smaller, portable 
lamps (PI. 15, b, c-e), mostly of the wheelmade variety, Type X VI, and some imported 
relief lamps, were found together with the cult lamps. The area in front of the Temple 
was doubtless illuminated during the nightly ceremonies of the hero. The cult lamps 
would have been set out on the ground while the smaller lamps were carried by the 
worshipers.** These lamps, and some pottery and coins from this area, date the fill 
to the first century after Christ. The Temple can hardly have been erected before 
the time of Augustus, and by the end of the first century after Christ the ground level 
had risen ca. 1.30 m. above the clay flooring. 


The Temple, with its cult area on the east, was enclosed within a temenos wall. 
When this was constructed the ground level was about 1.25 m. above the clay flooring. 
The south and east walls, which have been partly exposed, are stuccoed on the side 
facing the Temple, and in the rear they have buttresses at intervals of ca. 3.30 m. 
(Fig. 1). The east wall seems to have abutted against the rear wall of the 
south stoa, which may have been constructed at about the same time as the temenos 
wall, in the second century after Christ. The south stoa wall is entirely missing at this 
point, but the line of its foundation is indicated by a trench through the clay flooring, 


** Tt is not clear from Pausanias’ account (II, ii, 1) whether the crypt, d8vrov xadovpevov, was in 
the basement of the temple or in a separate building. Cf. E. Will, Korinthiaka, pp. 172, 184 ff. On 
coins of Corinth from imperial times a circular building, which has been identified as the Temple 
of Palaimon, shows an opening in the foundation apparently giving access to a room in the basement; 
see Imhoof-Blumer and Gardner, Numismatic Commentary on Pausanias, p. 11, pl. B, XI-XIII; 
Ey Willopwctt., pals 1, 

** The apparent discrepancy between a rectangular foundation, as revealed by our excavation 
and the circular building shown on the coins may be resolved by further excavation. / 

*° Plutarch, Theseus 25, informs us that the agon in honor of Melikertes was held at night 


cual the character of a mystery celebration (rederj) rather than that of a spectacle or public 
gathering. 
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and by the removal of some of the slabs in the southwest half of the triangular poros 
pavement. In the fill of this trench were found two inscribed statue bases (see below, 
pp. 22-23). 

At a distance of 27 m. to the east of the Palaimonion we sunk a trial pit in search 
of the water channel that lined the race course on the northeast side (for the location 
of the pit see Figure 1). We found no traces of the channel here, and the ancient 
floor level in the area is lower than that of the clay flooring in the Stadium. The 
trench revealed what appears to be a basement, containing a deposit, 0.75 m. deep, 
of ash and burnt animal bones. The walls, which are poorly constructed of small 
stones and earth and covered with plaster, have crumbled from intense heat. In an 
area measuring only 4x 3.40 m. were found 43 cult lamps resembling those found 
in front of the Palaimonion, but of smaller size and poorer workmanship (Pl. 15, c, 
a and b). Mixed with these were fragments of 654 small one-handled beakers of 
equally poor material (Pl. 15, c, d and e). At a level ca. 0.25 m. above the floor of 
the room there was a hard-packed strosis, preserved in large patches over the whole 
room. The cult lamps were found both above and below this level, the beakers only 
above it. Below the strosis were found some small bowls (PI. 15, c, c) and several 
large pan-shaped vessels of a type of local ware that seems to have been derived 
from the imported Arretine and “ Samian”’ plates of the first century after Christ. 
In the northwest corner of the room, just above the floor level, were found the frag- 
ments of a very fine relief lamp of Type XX VII made by the Corinthian lamp-maker 
Secundus, whose activity falls in the second century after Christ (see below p. 34). 
The exact connection of this basement with the Palaimonion cannot be established 
with certainty until more of the area has been excavated. The nature of the fill, 
however, indicates that the room was used for sacrifices, and its relation to the cult 
of Palaimon can scarcely be doubted. Chronologically the fill of the basement follows 
that of the area directly in front of the Temple. 

Our excavation has unquestionably revealed the location of the Palaimonion, and 
has cast new light on the ceremonies in honor of the hero at the time when Pausanias 
visited the sanctuary; but it has produced no evidence for the existence of the early 
cult place of the hero. Presumably this is to be sought farther west below the 


private gardens that now occupy this area. 


THE RACHI 


On the Rachi we completed the excavations begun in 1954."° On the south side 
of the main, lower area we excavated the remains of several houses, so poorly pre- 
served, however, that in no case could a complete house-plan be determined. Near the 


16 Chrysoula Kardara, who has supervised most of the excavations on the Rachi, is now pre- 
paring a detailed publication of the whole area and of the objects found there. 
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northwest corner we discovered what appears to be a basement with walls and floor 
cut in solid rock (Pl. 7, c). It is a small structure, measuring only 2.63 x 2.50 m. in 
area. In the center was a column corresponding to a rough pier cut out of solid rock 
on the west side. An isolated drum of a column rising slightly above the floor may 
have been used as a seat or small table. On the line of the east wall was found a 
painted terracotta sima from the corner of a building, with a lion’s head spout 
attached (Pl. 7, c, lower left). On the top is a depression which may have been made 
to receive a small akroterion. It is impossible to determine whether this piece of roof 
decoration had been used on the Rachi in its original position or brought from one of 
the buildings at the foot of the hill. Terracotta roof tiles were found in very large 
numbers all over the Rachi, and the painted sima may be from the roof on one of the 
buildings there, perhaps from a small temple in the upper area.’ The basement 
contained considerable quantities of pottery, mostly coarse ware, and more than sixty 
loomweights (Pl. 7, d). These were all found in the deep layer of ash. The heat of 
the fire that destroyed the building was so intense that the stones and rock-cut walls 
of the basement had crumbled and disintegrated. Among the vases is a trough-like 
vessel of peculiar shape, described below (p. 32, No. 43, Pl. 17,g¢). Adjoining the house 
on the east side is an area paved with cement. When complete it probably measured 
1.65 x 1.65m., but only in the northeast corner are the edges preserved. In the 
center is a circle 0.77 m. in diameter, made with small white and dark gray pebbles 
embedded in the cement. To the east of this pavement are two circular basins, 
measuring 0.69 and 0.80 m. in diameter respectively. The top of the basins was level 
with the cement flooring. This is doubtless one of several wine-presses found 
throughout the area. 

On the south side of the ridge there is a large cistern partly cut in rock and partly 
built with stones where the rock was too crumbly. It measures ca. 3.24 m. in diameter. 
It is roughly bottle-shaped, but the walls are very irregular and covered with stucco, 
much of which has peeled off. The water was brought to the cistern from the houses 
in the higher area. At the top is preserved one side of a narrow mouth, above which 
there may have been a wellhead for drawing water. The cistern contained immense 
quantities of pottery, mostly fragments of coarse amphoras, but also sherds of painted 
vases together with a few figurines, roof tiles and household objects. 

On the north side of the hill we completed the excavation of the house in which 
a rock-cut bathtub was found in 1954.*° In the area to the west of this tub we 


amSee Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 125,128: 

8 Tbid., p. 127, pl. 49, c. Numerous bathtubs with seats, much like those on the Rachi, have 
been found in Olympia, where the shape seems to go back to the fifth century B.c. Rae and 
Schleif, Olympiabericht IV, 1940 and 1941, pp. 32 ff., figs. 21, 23, 24, pls. 15, 16. See also the bath 
found at Gortys in Arkadia, B.C.H., LXXVI, 1952, pp. 245 ff., figs. 37, 38; and LXXVII, 1953 
pp. 263 ff, figs. 60, 61, pl. XX XIX. ar 
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discovered several fragments of a terracotta bathtub, of much the same shape. A 
depression in the cement-covered floor of the room shows where the tub had been 
standing, only a few centimeters from the rock-cut bathtub (Pl. 8, a). East of the 
two baths there is a large wine-press, the most elaborate of those found on the hill 
(Pl. 8, b). On the east side was a large paved area approximately square, measuring 
2.60 m. on the side. The cement pavement is here thin and poorly preserved. In the 
floor are three small rectangular cuttings, two of which have been filled up with stones, 
cut for the purpose.” Adjoining this area on the west is a somewhat smaller floor, 
likewise paved with cement, but of much better quality and completely preserved. It 
measures 1.72 m. from east to west and ca. 2m. from north to south. The partition 
separating the two areas is only 0.13 m. high and likewise covered with good cement. 
At the north edge are two circular basins partly cut in rock and partly built up with 
masonry, and covered with cement. Between the two runs a narrow channel which 
emptied into a rectangular basin farther north. Another basin south of the larger 
of the two cemented areas may have been connected with the same establishment. 
There can be little doubt that this, like some of the smaller establishments on the ridge, 
served as a wine-press. The grapes would have been stored in the large paved area on 
the east, the smaller area covered with hard cement on floor and walls would have been 
used for the tramping of the grapes, and from it the must would have flowed through 
the narrow channel into the rectangular basin on the north.” It was then presumably 
left to settle before being scooped up and poured into the circular basins. If the 
large rectangular container on the south was part of the establishment, it could have 
been used for washing the grapes before tramping or for storage of the must. Perhaps 
the bathtubs in the adjoining room were part of the wine-making establishment. 
Another implement probably used by the wine-makers is the large terracotta jar 
described on p. 32, No. 42. 

The best preserved remains of houses are at a lower level on the north side of the 
hill, where an area, ca. 19 m. long and 5 m. wide, has been excavated. Here the rock 
has been dressed down, and two roughly built parallel walls follow the line of the hill 
side for a distance of 13 m. The northern wall was the rear wall of a series of rooms 
opening toward the north. Many fragments of roof tiles and some pieces of hand 


19 The cuttings may have been used originally for some kind of mechanical press, such as have 
been found in Pompeii and Herculaneum. See note 20. ey: 

20 Cf. the well preserved wine-press in the Villa of the Mysteries at Pompeii (Amadeo Maiuri, 
La Villa dei Misteri, pp. 96-102, and restorations by Luigi Jacono, figs. 40, 42). This is, however, 
a much larger and more elaborate establishment than the simple wine-presses on the Rachi. A 
well preserved example, less far removed in time (second century B.c.) has recently been excavated 
in the Crimea by a joint Soviet-Polish expedition. /.L.N., Jan. 5, 1957, pp. 28, 29, figs. 4, 5.. Here 
we find three areas, separated by low partitions, and a channel for leading off the must. Cf. also the 
sketches and description of the Catonian olive or grape press, Robinson and Graham, Excavations 
at Olynthus, VIII, pp. 339 ff., fig. 36. 
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mills were found within these rooms, but there is no real clue to their use. Their size 
and location at the foot of the settlement, facing the sanctuary, would make them 
suitable as shops. The second of the two parallel walls, ca. 1 m. farther south, served 
as retaining wall for the upper area. Between the two walls runs an open drainage 
channel in which rainwater from the hill was collected. The channel continued, partly 
cut in rock, toward the west and there emptied into a large well with a diameter of 
ca. 0.93 m. The shaft, cut in solid rock to a depth of over 40 m., has the usual foot- 
holds on the sides. It contained quantities of pottery, including some fine decorated 
vases of West Slope ware (see below pp. 31, 32, Nos. 37, 40,41). Ata depth of 8m.a 
tunnel leads northward from the well-shaft, for a distance of 13 m., to the edge of 
the hill. At the mouth of the tunnel we found no signs of a building or cistern with 
which the tunnel could have been connected. The pottery from the tunnel is similar to 
that from the well-shaft. As we approached the 40 meter depth of the well the 
purpose of the tunnel became apparent. Until its mouth had been opened the workmen 
at the bottom of the well suffered headaches from lack of oxygen. As soon as the 
tunnel had been cleared, an air current was set up which brought sufficient ventilation 
down to the bottom of the well. The tunnel may have served no other purpose than 
to provide fresh air for the workmen cutting the shaft. 

It is obvious that water was always scarce on the Rachi; this we may judge from 
the number of cisterns constructed among the houses. But it seems a little surprising 
that the occupants should have dug a well so near the top of the hill, and even more 
remarkable that the attempt proved successful. The water is still so plentiful that after 
reaching a depth of ca. 40 m. we were unable even by bailing for many hours to lower 
the water level sufficiently to complete the excavation. A metal rod thrust down into 
the fill of the shaft below this level indicated that the total depth is more than 42 m. 

All along the ridge there are rock-cut stairways at various points both on the 
north and south sides. Some of these may have been used chiefly by the stonecutters 
who worked the quarries both before and after the ridge was settled. The principal 
ascent from below seems to have been on the north side, a little to the west of the 
deep well, where a broad stairway and ramp lead up to the area occupied by the 
houses. Along the west side of it runs a rock-cut water channel through which some 
of the rain water from the hill was led down the slope, where it may have been 
collected for use. The lower area at this point has become so altered by quarrying 
as to make further excavation unprofitable. 


THE JUSTINIAN FORTRESS 


In the campaign of 1954 one tower and a stretch of the west wall of the Justinian 
Fortress were cleared. Among the debris from the demolished wall were recognized 
many fragments from the Temple of Poseidon, recut, however, to such an extent as 
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to make them virtually useless for the restoration of the Temple. The wall itself, and 
especially the tower, are constructed in a very imposing style of masonry, which 
could not be seen and appreciated before the excavations. In the 1956 campaign we 
resumed work on the Fortress, this time at the South Gate, which was the principal 
entrance from the Peloponnesian side (PI. 8, c). 

The gate had a clear opening of 2.84 m., but is now blocked up to a height of 2 m. 
above the Justinian ground level. On either side of the entrance, at the height of 
2m., there is a circular medallion, ca. 0.41 m. in diameter with a large cross in relief, 
on blocks built into the Fortress. Since these crosses can not be later than the time 
of the Fortress itself, they date the construction in the Christian era, and the structural 
and epigraphical evidence for the Justinian date is decisive.” A circle with a similar 
cross was found on a block with a curved surface, but here the medallion, which 
had been cut after the block was finished, does not stand out in relief. Directly 
west of the gate we dug a broad trench down to stereo, here ca. 0.80 m. below the 
Justinian level. Two walls of Roman buildings were laid bare in this area (PI. 8, c, 
center and lower right), and beneath their foundation are remains of a paved roadway. 
Built into one of the walls were found two pieces of a statue of Hermes (PI. 9, 2). 

The gate is flanked by towers, both octagonal on the outside and built on rec- 
tangular podia of massive masonry. The interior of the left tower—as one enters 
the fortress—is octagonal and has a diameter of ca. 4.25m. The lower two courses 
are built with large blocks, some of which are cut with an obtuse angle to fit in the 
corners, and a few pieces of brick and tiles are inserted in the interstices. The upper 
section of the walls is built with smaller blocks and with more frequent use of tiles 
and bricks, all laid in lime mortar. The interior was reached by a stairway from 
above, consisting of large blocks projecting from the face of the wall. Three of the 
steps are preserved in situ, and the broken edges of three more can be seen in the 
wall. Between the outer and inner shells of the wall there is a rubble fill of small stones 
and rather loose, crumbly mortar. 

The distance from the podium of the left tower to the left jamb of the gate is 
1.68 m. The corresponding distance on the right side is 1.70 m. Here a low wall, cut 
in a single block, extends from the face of the fortress wall toward the south for a 
distance of 1.32 m. The space between this wall and the right tower is paved with 
mortar and was used as a fireplace, probably by the soldiers guarding the gate. In 
the corner between the tower and the projecting wall, there was a deep layer of ash, 
in which was found a coin of John I Zimiskis (a.p. 969-976). 

The right tower has a circular interior, with a diameter of 3.09m. It is made 


21 Prior to the investigations by Jenkins and Megaw, B.S.A., XXXII, 1931-32, pp. 68 ff., 
various dates had been proposed, ranging from the fifth century B.c. to Byzantine times. Megaw’s 
careful study of the fortress and the Isthmian wall showed clearly that these were constructed as 
part of Justinian’s program of defense in the Peloponnesos. 
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with carefully cut blocks and tight joints, pointed up with lime mortar. The walls 
of the tower are preserved to a maximum height of 3.50m. On the side facing the 
gate, at the height of 1m. above the floor of the tower, there is a doorway, only 
0.51 m. wide (PI. 8, c, right of center). It is not a part of the original construction, 
but was cut through the wall at a later period. There is no evidence for an entrance 
of earlier date; the interior was probably then reached from above by a wooden 
ladder. The walls of this tower are somewhat thicker than those of the left tower, 
but otherwise constructed in similar manner. The interiors of both towers were filled 
with stones and building debris, mostly with blocks from the towers themselves. Some 
of the stones are shaped like the arc of a circle decreasing in diameter toward the top. 
Apparently both towers were ceiled with corbel domes. 

The most imposing part of the wall exposed in our excavations is to the east of 
the right tower, where the wall is still standing to a height of 3.66 m. (PI. 8, d, right). 
The blocks in this section are very large, one having a length of over 2 m., and some 
of the wall courses are as much as 0.73 m. high. Most of the blocks are re-used. Many 
column drums, seat blocks from the later Stadium, etc. can be recognized among the 
immense masses of stones removed from the debris along the wall. Although few 
objects of intrinsic value have been found in the excavations of the fortress, it seems 
worth while to expose sections of this imposing masonry which constitutes the best 
preserved example of wall building in Greece from the reign of Justinian. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A considerable number of inscribed fragments of stone and marble were found 
in different parts of the excavations. Included among these are some pieces of two 
Hellenistic documents, so small, however, that little of the contents can be restored. 
They were found in widely separated areas, within the Precinct of Poseidon, and 
there is thus some likelihood that more fragments will be recovered in subsequent 
campaigns. These must await further study. A few of the inscribed stones, which 
are of special interest in connection with the sanctuaries, are included here. 


lis 272. Pl. 9, a. Statue base’ of white 2. I% 293. Pl. 9, b. Statue base of white 
marble, found in’ the trench of the removed marble found in the same area, a little farther 
rear wall of the south stoa in the Palaimonion toward the west. 
area. 
H. 0.34m., W. 0.69m., Th. 0.578m.; letters,  H. 0.54m., W. 0.83m., Th. 0.58 m.; letters, 
on front, ca. 0.067 m., on back, 0.05 m. 0.06 m. 


Selovpos (same inscription on the back). 
In the top of the base is a shallow sinkage for 
the plinth of a statue. In the top is a sinkage for a statue. 


\ 
BXaoros pavris. 
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These two bases, found very close together, are similar in shape and material 
and were doubtless set up at the same time. Both were lying in the trench where the 
rear wall of the south stoa had been removed. This wall presumably enclosed the 
precinct of Palaimon on the north side, and it is likely that the statues supported by the 
two bases had been erected within the Palaimonion area. We may thus assume that 
the prophet Blastos was connected with the cult of Palaimon. A third base (No. 3.) 
now in the courtyard of the Old Museum at Ancient Corinth, may have been set up 
at the same time, though probably not in the same place. 


3. Corinth epigraphical inventory, No. 1626. 
Pl. 9, d. Statue base, like the preceding. 


H. 0.325 m., W. 0.81 m., Th. 0.625 m.; letters, 
line 1, 0.065 m., line 2, 0.045 m. 


"TovBevriavos 


lepevs 


This base was brought to Ancient Corinth 
from New Corinth, together with other inscrip- 
tions from the Isthmia. There can be little 
doubt that it had originally stood in the Isth- 
mian Sanctuary.** The priest Iuventianus is 
doubtless the well known benefactor, whose 
donations for the Isthmian sanctuary are re- 
corded on a stele now in Museo Lapidario in 
Verona.** The statues may have been part of 
the embellishments in the Palaimonion (710 
TlaAaipovov atv trois tpockocpnpacw) undertaken 
at Iuventianus’ expense. 


4, T% 295. Pl. 9, c. White marble fragment 
in the form of a handle attachment of a lamp, 
found in the northeast corner of the temenos of 
Poseidon. 


He O2l ims W. 0175 ms, Th0.07 m.> letters, 
line 1, 0.063 m., line 2, 0.037 m., line 3, 0.028 m. 


T. *TovAvos 
Eiruxns 
VEOKO 
[pos] 

The third line, written across the small part 
of the handle attachment, may be the beginning 
of an unusual name of the father of Eutyches. 
It seems more likely, however, that the first 
omikron stands for an omega and that the word 
to be restored is vewxdpos,** or some participial 
form of the verb vewxopéw. The peculiar shape 
of the monument, in the form of a lamp, per- 
haps part of a support of a statue, would then 
be explained as alluding to his office of temple 
caretaker. Similarly the book-roll with portraits 
of literary figures allude to the profession of 
the man honored by the statue. For the occur- 
rence of vases and armor on statuary supports 
see Fritz Muthmann, Statuenstitzen, Heidel- 
berg, 1951, pp. 58 ff., 104 ff. 


5. 13296. Pl. 9,e. Poros altar found among 


22 Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 189; where the second iota in the name was omitted by mistake. 

23 71.G., IV, 203. For other inscriptions in honor of Iuventianus see Broneer, Hesperia, VIII, 
1939, pp. 188-189, and Allen B. West, Corinth, VIII, ii, pp. 54-55. These inscriptions, and the 
career of Iuventianus will be further discussed in the forthcoming volume, Corinth, VIII, iii, by 
John H. Kent. For the date of Iuventianus Allen B. West (op. cit., pp. 19, 55) favored a time 
shortly after a.p. 77. The epigraphical evidence for the activities of Iuventianus points to a con- 
siderably later date. In Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 190, I suggested the Antonine period. Professor 
Kent (by letter) is inclined to date all the Iuventianus inscriptions toward the end of Marcus 
Aurelius’ reign. The date is of great importance for the history of the Isthmian sanctuary. 

24The noun spelled with omikron occurs in an inscription from Ostia; R. Cagnat, Inscr. Gr. 

ad Res Rom. Pert., vol. I, No. 391; and a verbal form with similar spelling is found in an 
inscription from Pergamon, containing also the noun vewxépoy correctly spelled; R. Cagnat, op. cit., 
vol. IV, No. 1689. 
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the scattered blocks from the Isthmian Wall, 
a little to the west of the point where the west 
arm of the Fortress of Justinian abutted against 


the Isthmian wall. 
H. 1.15 m., W. (exclusive of mouldings) 0.495 
m., Uh, (at top) 0:53 ma.; letters;.0.07-0.10 m: 


HERCVL i 
SACR (um) 
EX VIS. 


At the top and bottom were mouldings on all 
four sides. The inscribed face is much weath- 
ered and the block is cracked to such an extent 
that it would break into pieces if it were moved. 
It had doubtless been built into the Isthmian 
wall. 

There is no other evidence for a cult of Hera- 
kles at Isthmia; and the altar, erected in re- 
sponse to a vision in a dream, need not imply 
the existence of a sanctuary to the hero. 


SCULPTURE 


Pieces of marble sculpture were found in all areas, but most of them are too small 
to be included in an interim report. From the north temenos dump came the left 
hand from an early archaic kouros and a toe of a life-size bronze statue. The debris 
from the archaic Temple also contained most of the fragments of the perirrhanterion 


described below. 
Peets. $elOle 165.0220 mls Ora bral aea. 


Perirrhanterion. 


Total restored height, including poros base 
1.26 m.; height of kore from top of head (ex- 
clusive of polos) to bottom of drapery ca. 0.50 
m.; diameter of basin, inside, 1.17 m., outside 
1.235 m.; diameter of poros base 1.23 m. 

The material is a blue-gray marble, with 
streaks of darker color, but with no marked 
tendency to split along the veins. It is so 
similar to the marble of the architectural mem- 
bers from the Throne of Apollo at Amyklai 
that there can be little doubt that it was im- 
ported to the Isthmia from Laconia. A circular 
block of poros, measuring 0.25 m. in height and 
1.23 m. in diameter, and still standing in its 
original position on the axis of the Temple of 


Poseidon,?> doubtless served as base for the 
group. Its diameter is almost exactly the same 
as that of the marble basin. 

The sculptural support of the basin was in 
the form of four caryatids, each standing on a 
recumbent lion and holding its tail in her right 
hand and a leash in her left. To the heads of 
the korai is attached a marble ring from which 
rams’ heads project, alternating with the human 
figures. A marble plinth must be restored as 
support for the whole group. The plinth, the 
lion figures, the four korai, the rams’ heads, and 
the ring at the top were all carved out of a 
single block of marble. The basin, which was 
carved separately, had two cleats at the bottom 
which fitted into slots at the inner edge of the 
marble ring. 


There is enough preserved of each element in the stand to make possible the 


reconstruction shown in Plate 11, a. The extant pieces are: one nearly complete kore 
and the upper half of another; two rams’ heads and fragments of a third; more than 


© Flesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 129, pl. 50, c. The marble perirrhanterion at Olympia, which is 
somewhat later in date but otherwise very similar to the Isthmia perirrhanterion, is also made of 
Lakonian marble. See Emil Kunze, Olympiabericht V, 1956, p. 30. For other references see 
Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 129, note 26. 
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half of the marble ring at the top; one almost complete lion’s head and a small piece 
of a second head; and considerably more than half of the marble basin, including 
nearly all the pieces of three of the four handles. Many of the fragments show the 
action of heat from the fire that destroyed the Temple. The missing portions have 
been restored in plaster with the use of moulds taken from the preserved parts. Since 
no fragments from the lions’ bodies have been found, these have not been included 
in the plaster restoration. Although most of the fragments came from a restricted 
area in the north temenos dump, some were found within the Temple foundation,”* 
and one half of a kore was discovered between the Temple and the Long Altar. As 
the excavation progresses, it is not unlikely that other fragments will be found which 
can be inserted later. 

The better preserved of the lions’ heads shows that the neck curved toward the right 
so that the lion would look almost straight forward as seen from the front. The head, 
with its short ears, large bulging eyes, and closed mouth, has a decidedly orientalizing 
appearance. Below the eyes there is a raised ridge terminating on the sides against 
the ruff, and a similar ridge, which has mostly flaked off, extending vertically between 
the eyes to the top of the head. These ridges are part of the anatomy.” A somewhat 
heavier ridge around the neck indicated the collar, and from it a leash extended along 
the back of the animals and up the side of the korai, who held the curved end of 
the leash in their left hands. They stand stiffly erect with their arms attached to their 
sides. They wear single piece garments held in at the waist with a belt without clasp 
or buckle. The hem of the garment appears below the neck, but the ends of the 
sleeves are not indicated. The hair comes down low in straight lines over the fore- 
heads and hangs down in heavy masses on the backs and shoulders. The front locks 
curve forward like consoles framing the face and neck. The texture of the hair is not 
shown but may have been rendered by color. The ears are flat lugs pressed against 
the edge of the hair. The nose is prominent, the eyes large with deep grooves between 
lids and eyeballs. The mouth is almost straight and the lips thin. As seen in profile, 
the contours of the cheeks and chin describe an S-curve, and the lower part of the 
face recedes strongly from the upper. On the head is a low polos which merges into 
the marble ring at the top. 

The rams’ heads show slight modeling. As in the korai, many of the details are 


26 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 191, pl. 59, d; XXIV, 1955, p. 129f., pl. 50, d. 

27 Cf. the heads on some Late Protocorinthian vases, which Payne has dated in the decade 
650-640 B.c. See, e. g., Necrocorinthia, pl. 9, 1, an aryballos in the British Museum from Kameiros. 
Here a double incised line, corresponding to the raised ridge on our lion figures, sets off the mouth 
and nose from the hairy part of the head. All the lions on this vase, and on a few other vases of the 
Middle and Late Protocorinthian period, have their mouths closed. Similarly the Kerkyra lion and 
the panther from the Gorgon pediment; F. Matz, Gesch. der Gr. Kunst., I, (sr baal oo, .l7. Our 
best parallel in plastic art—also with its mouth closed—is the fine bronze lion from Perachora, which 
Payne dated to the middle of the seventh century B.c., Perachora, pp. 130-132, pls. 39, 40. 
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omitted, but the principal features—horns, ears and eyes— are boldly rendered. In the 
best preserved of the heads neither the mouth nor the nostrils are carved, but one of 
the heads shows slight depressions for the nostrils. 

The large basin, carried by this sculptural group, has a finely moulded rim and 
four handles of two kinds, arranged so that each handle comes directly above the 
head of one of the korai. Two handles of the wishbone type extend above the rim 
and swing down the side of the basin, then curve up and terminate in double spirals 
a little below the rim. The smaller handles are mere lugs attached to the outer edge of 
the rim. Both types of handle are copied from bronze vessels. The walls of the 
basin vary in thickness from four centimeters near the center to only a little over one 
centimeter in some places close to the rim. 


A stylistic study of the basin and its sculptural support will be reserved for a 
separate article. Anticipating the result of such a study we can state with confidence 
that the date would fall close to the middle of the seventh century B.c., according to 
the dating now accepted for early archaic art. The closest parallels are found in the 
Middle Dedalic period, which extends over a quarter of a century from about 655 to 
630 B.c.* But our korai form a category all their own; they do not fit closely into any 
of the groups or schools of sculpture, which have been established for the seventh 
century. The reason for this is fairly obvious, once the observation has been made. 
The stylistic study of ‘ Dedalic”’ art has been based chiefly on terracotta figures, 
which doubtless reflect the trends of their periods, but do not belong to a type of art 
that established these trends. For the origin of this art we must look to the technique 
of wood carving. If we bear this in mind, the peculiar treatment of the hair, the 
bold independent curves of the different planes of the girls’ faces, the stubby, almost 
cubistic, form of the lions’ heads find their explanation. These are features which are 
not likely to have originated in plastic art, but are the natural outcome of a tradition 
of wood carving. It is equally obvious that the marble basin with its two kinds of 
handle harks back to metal prototypes. 

It was pointed out above that the marble is of the Laconian variety. This need 
not imply that the perirrhanterion was carved in Sparta and shipped to the Isthmia. 
It would have been far easier to transport the uncarved marble blocks, together with 
the sculptor, than to take this delicate group on the journey by land and sea from 
Sparta. Corinth had no marble of its own, so that the Laconian origin of the 
material in no way implies that the finished product must be ascribed to a Laconian 
sculptor or to the Laconian school of art. Some features, especially the large, promi- 
nent nose, the figures have in common with contemporary heads from Sparta. But 
the straight mouth, thin lips and the ringed eyes are typical of Corinthian heads from 


2° See Kh oele Jenkins, Dedalica, pp. 33 ff., pls. IV-V1; and cf. two terracotta heads from 
Samos, F. Matz, of. cit., pls. 76, 95, which show a somewhat similar arrangement of the hair. 
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the same period. Beyond such tangible details, which may be indicative of a specific 
school of art, the korai of our perirrhanterion possess a peculiar quality of style not 
readily defined but quite distinct. This quality, I believe, is to be explained, not in 
terms of stylistic differences in provincial schools of art, but on the basis of the 
material in which this type of sculpture developed.” It is pointless to remark that the 
wooden prototypes are lost, for there is little sculpture in existence in any material— 
except terracotta—that would be useful for comparison with the figures of the 
perirrhanterion. The two extant caryatids are the first seventh century statues in 
marble discovered in the Corinthia; they will provide a starting point and a firm basis 
for any future treatise on the Peloponnesian art of the seventh century, B.c. 


2. 15-203. Pl. 9, °g, Left- foot and leg of 
Hermes, from trench in front of South Gate of 
Justinian Fortress. H. 0.70m. Part of the 
right leg of the statue was found in the same 
place. 

The material is white marble. The leg is 
attached to a tree trunk support, and small 
wings at the ankles identify the figure as a 
Hermes. The two pieces had been built into a 
Late Roman wall in front of the entrance to the 
Fortress. In 1954 another marble foot with 
wings at the ankles and wearing sandals, doubt- 
less from a statue of Hermes, was brought by 
villagers to the excavation. There may well 


have been a temple of Hermes at the Isthmia, 
but we have no literary or epigraphical record 
of its existence. 


o..1o205, Nand B. Plo t. Headand right 
hand of statuette of Pan, from the Palaimonion 
area. 

A. H. 0095 m:, W. 0,075 m. 


B, Hz 0,075 m., W...0.05 m. 


White marble. Very fine, delicate carving. 
There can be little doubt that the two pieces 
came from the same statue, and the syrinx 
identifies it as a figure of Pan. 


POTTERY AND LAMPS 


The season’s work at Isthmia yielded a considerable quantity of pottery of many 
periods, ranging from the early Bronze Age to Byzantine times. Some of the more 
significant pieces are described below.” 

A few Early Helladic sherds came from the deep fill along the two parallel 
retaining walls of the stadium. There was a thin sprinkling of Mycenaean and 
Geometric pottery in all the sectors within and close to the precinct, but nowhere in 
significant concentration. Protocorinthian sherds were more common but still com- 
paratively rare. These few early pieces indicate that the area had been inhabited since 
the third millennium B.c., but they point to no extensive occupation in the immediate 


2° Wood sculpturing seems to have been a specialty of Corinth and Sikyon, if we may judge 
from Pausanias’ account of the two cities. He mentions five wooden statues in the Corinthia, one 
of which was believed to have been the work of Daidalos, and five in Sikyon. 

80In my study of the pottery I am indebted to D. A. Amyx and Franklin P. Johnson for 
helpful suggestions. Professor Johnson is now engaged in a general study of the pottery from 
Isthmia, not including the vases from the Rachi, which are being studied by Miss Kardara. 
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vicinity of the classical sanctuary. The earliest pottery fragments in significant 
quantities (late Protocorinthian, Early Corinthian) coincide roughly with the con- 
struction of the archaic Temple in the seventh century B.c.* Most of the pottery of 
that period came from two dumps containing debris from the burned Temple, one 
at the east end of the temenos, the other—more extensive—north of the Temple. 
The latter, which is here referred to as the north temenos dump, also contained pottery 
from the sixth century B.c., including fragments of two Panathenaic amphoras. 

The excavation on the Rachi produced the largest number of vases, dated in the 
fourth and third centuries B.c. A small amount of pottery of late Hellenistic times 
came from a manhole to a cistern in the southwest corner of the temenos of Poseidon. 
Roman pottery and lamps from the first century after Christ were found in the area 
east of the Palaimonion. The second century deposit of lamps and vases from the 
sacrificial pit farther east is impressive in quantity (see above p. 17), rather than in 
quality. Almost no pottery later than Roman times came from the main areas of 
excavation near the Temple of Poseidon. Only at the South Gate of the Justinian 
Fortress did any significant number of mediaeval pottery fragments come to light. 

The Early Helladic vases, Nos. 1-8, are from one or more tombs turned over 
and destroyed by bulldozers on the side of the new road west of Kalamaki. In the 
course of the road construction a few complete vases were collected by the engineers, 
and these were later brought to the Museum at Ancient Corinth. When the discovery 
of the pottery was brought to our attention by the engineers, Mr. Pallas and I went 
to the site and, with the help of some workmen, succeeded in collecting a considerable 
number of fragments, and at a later visit we made more extensive search for sherds. 
Out of this lot came 21 inventoried pieces, including 17 whole or nearly whole vases, 
and many smaller fragments. The only patterned ware is a small piece of a sauceboat 
decorated with a row of triangles along the inside of the rim.* The pottery is of 
considerable interest, as will be seen from the following sample pieces. 


1 1P)674. Pl. 12, a, a. From side of new brown to almost black. It is well burnished on 
road west of Kalamaki. the outside, less so on the inside. 


E. H. bowl on high foot. H. 0.112 m., diam. Nee ish eae ream tee miter 

0.165 m., H. of base, 0.048 m. Intact. es sail Usui a ae megan: ee 

been found at Askitario, near Rafina in east 

Turned-in rim and conical base, flaring out Atticas Seer B.C: WL XXL 1905S ope ce 

at the bottom. Rather coarse, gritty clay. The 226, fig. 7. The shape appears to be Cycladic. 

surface is covered with a smooth wash of the Cf. Ch. Tsountas, "Ed. *Apy. 1898, col. 174, pl. 
same color as the clay, varying from chestnut 9,15; and 1899, col. 86, pl. 9, 16. 


*t Any inference, drawn from the pottery, regarding the earliest date for the existence of the 
sanctuary would, of course, be tentative at this stage of the work. Further exploration of the area 
may change the picture. 

** Fragments of a similar sauceboat were found by Demetrios P. Theochares at Rafina, on the 
east coast of Attica. Upaxrud, 1952 for the year 1951, pp. 82-84, figs. 5, 9. 
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2. IP 676. Pl. 12, a, b. Same provenance. 

FE. H. bowl. H. 0.103 m., diam. 0.127 m., H. 
of base, 0.042 m. Intact. 

Same general shape as the preceding but 
deeper in proportion to its width. Similar 
fabric, well burnished. 


3. IP 667. Pl. 12, a, c. Same provenance. 

E. H. sauceboat. H. to rim of bowl, 0.092 
m.; total H. to tip of spout, ca. 0.148 m.; W. 
0.128 m., total L. ca. 0.21 m. Handle and end 
of spout restored. 

Horizontal handle and low base. Light buff 
clay, glaze varying from reddish brown to 
nearly black. 


4. IP 668. Pl. 12, a, d. Same provenance. 

E.H. one-handled pitcher. H. 0.095 m., 
diam. 0.079 m. Intact. 

No base, mouth slightly turned out to form 
spout. Buff clay; dull glaze varying in color 
from red to dark brown. 


5. IP 678. Pl. 12, b, a. Same provenance. 

E. H. jar. H. 0.13 m., diam. 0.15m. Partly 
restored. 

Two horizontal handles, slightly upturned 
rim as if the vase were intended to have a lid. 
Conical body. No foot, but on the bottom is a 
flat surface, only 0.018 m. in diameter, which 
has been roughened as if a foot had been in- 
tended. That this was the case is further shown 
by the fact that the vase cannot stand by itself. 
The outer surface shows traces of paring. Ap- 
parently the vase was fired in a semifinished 
state. Buff gritty clay, unglazed. 


6. IP 663. Pl. 12, b, b. Same provenance. 

E. H. bowl. H. 0.068 m., diam. 0.128 m. Re- 
stored. 

In-curving rim, low base. Light buff clay; 
dull, grayish brown wash or glaze. 


7. IP 675, Pl. 12, b, c. Same provenance. 


Small, E. H. cup on high base. H. 0.07 m., 
diam. 0.090 m. Much restored. 


No handle preserved. Buff clay, gray metal- 
lic glaze. 

This shape, too, appears among the E. H. 
pottery from the Cyclades, published by Ch. 
Tsountas, Ed. ’Apy. 1899, pl. 9: 10, 13. 


8. IP 665. Pl. 12, b, d. Same provenance. 


Small E. H. bowl without base. H. 0.03 m., 
diam. 0.095 m. 


Reddish brown clay, brown glaze, showing 
brush strokes. 


O13. iP 113i, 1170, 1056, 1162, 11682 Pl. 
12, c, a-e. Mycenaean sherds, from the archaic 
deposit in the north temenos dump. 


14) IP 1032. Pl. 12, ¢, f, Fragment of Sub- 
Mycenaean bowl from area east of Poseidon 
Temple. Reserved band on shoulder with wavy 
line pattern. Buff clay, reddish brown glaze. 
Ct. Corinth, VII, i, Nos. 1,4, pl..13 Hesperia, 
XX, 1951, pl-89,b: 


15-17. IP 1069, 1044, 1066. PI. 12; c, g-. 
Sherds of Geometric vases from areas east and 
southeast of Poseidon Temple. No. 16 (PI. 12, 
c, h, 1-3) is Laconian Geometric, of hard brown 
clay and metallic glaze. Sherds of identical 
fabric and with similar decoration are found in 
considerable numbers on the site of the Amy- 
klaian Throne of Apollo. 


Lesa OOOr els IC. 

Small Geometric plate with flat bottom. H. 
0.016 m., diam. 0.095 m. 

The decoration consists of concentric bands, 
and on the rim is a row of dots. In the center 
are five holes made after firing. Light red clay, 
good brown glaze. 


19. IP 1018. Pl. 13, a, a. Sub-Geometric 
cup from east temenos dump. 


H. 0.052 m., diam. 0.091 m. Partly restored. 


Flat base and slightly out-turned rim. Buff 
clay, dull brown glaze, covering most of the 
vase except the base. Horizontal stripes of 
glaze on the handle. 

The shape seems to have persisted over a 
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long period from Protogeometric to the end of 
the Geometric period. See Saul S. Weinberg, 
Corinth, VII, i, No. 21; Rodney S. Young, 
Hesperia, Suppl. II, Nos. C 51, 52; Broneer, 
Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 401, 402, fig. 84, a. 


20. IP 1020. Pl. 13, a, b. Same provenance. 


Same shape and decoration. H. 0.048 m., 
diam. 0.098 m. Partly restored. 


On the base is an X applied in brown glaze. 


2226. LP S741 1147 842.41 023,6840500120. 
Pl. 13, b, a-f. Fragments of six Protocorinthian 
conical oinochoai, all but two from the north 
temenos dump. 


They have the usual bands on the body and a 
variety of patterns on neck and shoulder. All 
are made of the fine yellow or reddish clay, 
typical of Protocorinthian pottery. The glaze is 
of excellent quality. 


27-302 1P 1037, 1140,-775; 368. PL 13.7, 
g-j- From north temenos dump. 


Fragments of Early Corinthian ware, deco- 
rated with animal figures, sphinxes and filling 
patterns. 

Fine buff clay, brown and purple glaze of 
good quality. 


Ole i /OMPIA IS 2 b,c 
Early Corinthian aryballos. Diam. 0.05 m. 


Handle and top missing. On the shoulder a 
tongue pattern, on the body a long-eared animal, 
crudely drawn, of undeterminable species. Buff 
clay of excellent quality, dark brown glaze. 

In the deformity of the animal body and in 
the haphazard use of incised lines the decora- 
tion on the aryballos resembles that on a terra- 
cotta mirror from the Corinthian Kerameikos. 
See Agnes Newhall Stillwell, Corinth, XV, ii, 
p. 212, No. 2, pl. 46, XXXIV, 2. The drawing 
is so similar that the two might be the work of 
the same “artist.” The mirror has been dated 
in the first quarter of the sixth century. 


32. IP 994. Pl. 13, a,c. From archaic dump 
east of Poseidon Temple. 


Early Corinthian amphoriskos. H. 0.062 m., 
diam. 0.038 m. Intact except for part of base. 

On neck and shoulders are tongue patterns. 
In the main zone are vertical rows of dots, 
grouped in squares; above and below are hori- 
zontal bands. Buff clay, dark brown glaze of 
good quality. 

For the decoration cf. Saul S. Weinberg, 
Corinth, VII, i, pl. 22, No. 144. The amphori- 
skos seems to have developed after the Proto- 
corinthian period. Cf. Payne, Necrocorinthia, 
p. 314, Nos. 1073-1089; and Corinth, VII, 1, 
Dy 73: NOS. 550, 090: 


33. IP 852. Pl! 13, a, d.. From north teme- 
nos dump. 

Corinthian “ football” aryballos. H. 0.06 m., 
diam. 0.056 m. Intact. 

Double incised lines divide the rim into sec- 
tions, and similar lines extend from the neck 
and meet in a central point on the base. Pale 
buff clay. The glaze has entirely disappeared. 

Cf. Necrocorinthia, No. 638, fig. 126. 


34. IP 1083. Pl. 13)a, ¢. Same provenance. 

Late Corinthian aryballos. H. 0.066m., 
diam. 0.067 m. Part of rim is missing. 

On the shoulder is a row of elongated dots, 
apparently a degenerate tongue pattern. On 
the front a quadrifoil lotus design with a net 
pattern on the central pair of leaves. Under- 
neath are three multiple loops. Buff clay, dull, 
brown glaze, which has largely peeled off. 


Cf. Necrocorinthia, p. 320, No. 1263; and 


Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 194-195, No. 3, fig. 
4, A. 


39, IP 1172. Pls. 14. a‘and 15.4.) From 
north temenos dump. 

Panathenaic amphora. H. ca. 0.71 m., diam. 
ca. 0.405m. Much restored, and large parts 
missing. 

On the neck is a double palmette and lotus 
pattern ; on the shoulder above the front panel, 


a tongue pattern ; above the base, a ray pattern. 
Panel decorations: 
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A. Pl. 14, a. Figure of Athena striding to 
left, holding circular shield in left, poised spear 
in right hand. Her face, hands and feet in 
white. Details—necklace, finger nails, toes— 
are rendered with fine lines incised through the 
white so that they appear in black. Incised 
wavy lines, rosettes with crosses in center, and 
small circles in purple are used to show texture 
and design of her garment. On the shield was 
a figure of Pegasos in white. The crest of 
Athena’s helmet extended up into the tongue 
pattern. Doric columns with figures of cocks 
flank the goddess. The painted inscription rév 
[’Adé]vebev aAO\ov reads from top to bottom, 
with bottom of letters toward column. 

Purple was used on alternate tongues at the 
top of the panel, for comb and wattles and wing 
feathers of the birds, for the fillet in Athena’s 
hair, and for the rim of her shield. Below the 
panel is incised in Corinthian letters, 0.02-0.065 
m. high, the inscription Adpov dvéGexe. 

B. Pl. 15, a. Four runners, to right. All 
are bearded, and the positions of their arms 
and legs are almost identical. On the extreme 
right is a large basket, the texture of which is 
indicated by wavy lines.** 

The only use of purple is for the beards of 
the athletes and for borders above and below 
the panel. On the black zone below the panel 
are two letters, OA, in light brown color 
within a small oval area, where the surface is 
flattened and the black color has turned slightly 
brown. Apparently the base had been in con- 
tact in the furnace with another Panathenaic 
amphora, and two letters from its inscription 
came off on our vase during the firing. 


Date: End of sixth century. Leagros Group.*+ 

This is the better preserved of two Panathe- 
naic amphoras found in the temple debris. The 
other amphora (IP 1173) had a chariot scene 
on the reverse. The two vases, which were 
found shattered into small fragments, were 
much discolored from the fire in the Temple. 
They have not been completely restored. They 
are so similar in glaze and fabric that it is 
difficult to distinguish the smaller fragments of 
the two vases. 


36. IP 695. Pl. 13, c. From large cistern 
on the Rachi. 


Kantharos.: H. ca. 0.17 m., diam. 0.163 m. 
Much restored. 


On the neck, at the height of the handles, is 
a floral design in opaque, light brown paint. 
The lower part is fluted. Red clay, good black 
glaze. Attic ware. 

For shape and type of ware cf. Homer A. 
Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 338, No. B 
20; and p. 342, No. B 36; both dated at the 
end of the fourth century B.c. or early part of 
the third. This is the time during which the 
settlement on the Rachi flourished. 


37. IP 436. Pl. 13, d, a. From the Rachi 
well. 

Hemispherical bowl. H.0.106 m., diam. 0.157 
m. Partly restored. 

Three feet, shaped like sea shells. Below the 
rim are two grooves tinted red; *® on body a 
rather carelessly executed floral design, incised. 
Red clay, good black glaze. Attic ware. 


33 The basket would probably have been used to carry sand to the race course or wrestling 
ground. See vase in Brussels, reproduced in E. Norman Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, 


fig. 56, opp. p. 87; and note 11 above. 


4 The drawing resembles that on Br. Mus. B 271. See J.H.S., XXVII, 1907, pl. I; E. Norman 
Gardner, Athletics of the Ancient World, fig. 131, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, p. 416, fig. 
141; Sir John Beazley, Attic Black-figure Vase-painters, p. 375, NO, 212; C.V.A.,. Br. Dlus.- Hase. 


4, pl. 67, 1. 


86 The process apparently entailed the application of miltos on the clay over the areas to be 
incised, before the black glaze had been applied. Later the glaze was scratched away with a stylus, 
so that the design stood out in red. For the process see Broneer, Corinth, IV, ii, p. 46; and Homer 


A. Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 439, 454. 
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The Attic fabric of these vases is readily dis- 
tinguished from the common local imitations, 
e.g. No. 38, made with buff clay and decorated 
with a dull glaze of inferior quality. 


38. IP 453. Pi 13,d,6. Prom Rachi, 


Deep bow! on three knob-like feet. H. 0.085 
m., diam. 0.133m. Much restored. 

Below the rim are two incised lines, tinted 
red, and a carelessly drawn floral pattern, also 
incised. Buff clay, dark brown glaze. 


39) LPi539 PIS i4ec. From Rachi: 


Casserole. H. 0.059 m., diam. 0.19m. Partly 
restored. 

Flange for lid, two loop handles. Red fabric, 
unglazed ; blackened on the bottom. 

For the shape cf. Homer A. Thompson, op. 
cit., p. 467, fig. 121. 


40. IP 538. Pl. 14, c. From the Rachi well. 


Casserole lid with knob in center. Diam. 
0.169 m. Partly restored. 

It fits No. 39, as shown in photograph, but 
the two were not found together. Brick-red 
clay, unglazed. 


41. IP 780. Pl. 14, d. From the Rachi well. 


Squat pitcher. H. 0.18 m., diam. 0.19 m. Re- 
stored. 


Large, flaring mouth and ribbed handle. The 
upper part of the body is decorated with rows 
of “ blisters,” i. e., finger impression made from 
the inside while the clay was wet. Reddish buff 
clay, mottled bluish gray and light brown wash 
with dull surface. 

This type of “ blister ware’? was common in 
Corinth from the late fifth century B.c. to Hel- 
lenistic times, and is doubtless of local make. 
Cf. M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 288 
ff., Nos. 138-143. 


42. IP 586. Pl. 14, b. From the Rachi. 


Large open jar. H. 0.30m.; diam. at top, 
0.38 m., at base 0.23 m. Somewhat restored. 

Heavy fabric, two sturdy handles and strong, 
molded rim. The bottom is flat. The walls on 
the inside have been roughened by drawing a 
comb over the wet clay from the bottom up. At 
the bottom is a horizontal slit, 0.05 m. long, 
0.01 m. high, made before the jar was fired. 
Above one of the handles is the inscription 
OPESTAAA, scratched after firing, in letters, 
ca. 0.015m. high, doubtless the name of the 
owner in the genitive. 

Gritty, reddish clay, unglazed. The vase was 
probably used for squeezing out the must after 
the grapes had been trampled in the Jenos (see 
above p. 19). 


43. IP 520.-Pl17,-¢.°From the Housetck 
the many loomweights on the Rachi (p. 18, 
above). 


Trough-like vessel. H. 0.118m. and 0.15 
m,, Li. 0.55 m., W027 m. Partly vestored: 

Coarse fabric, with heavy molded rim, 0.028 
m. wide; flat bottom. The vase is divided into 
two compartments. At one end, which is con- 
siderably narrower than the other, there is a 
circular container with flaring rim, and at the 
bottom is an opening, 0.04m. high, 0.102 m. 
wide, communicating with the larger compart- 
ment. 

The inside is blackened, and on the bottom 
is a thick, dark deposit, particularly heavy 
inside the circular container.**° Although many 
of the fragments of the vessel were blackened 
by the fire that destroyed the house, the outside 
is blackened only in spots ; clearly the vessel had 
not been used over a fire. It was probably a 
baby’s toilet of unique shape. 


44, IP 959. PLli5, bh. a.) Prom the Pala 


monion area. 
Cult lamp. H. 0.073 m., diam. 0.185 m. 


8° Analysis kindly made by Dr. George Skalos, Chemist in the Technical University of Athens, 
has shown that the deposit on the inside of the vessel consists of organic matter, with high silica 


content. 


EXCAVATIONS 


Deep bowl with flattened rim, and no handle. 
Socket in the center, with broad slit, for the 
wick ; top of socket blackened. Buff, mealy clay, 
unglazed. 


For the use of this and Nos. 45, 49, 50 see 
above p. 16. 


45. IP 964. Pl. 15, b, b. Same provenance. 

Cult lamp. H. 0.085 m., diam. 0.175 m. 

Like the preceding. Buff clay, heavy fabric, 
unglazed. 

46. IP 948. Pl. 15, b, c. Same provenance. 

Wheelmade lamp. Type XVI. H. 0.032 m., 
diam. 0.063 m. 

Buff clay, mottled red and light brown glaze. 

This is an early specimen of Type XVI, 
Group III (Broneer, Corinth, IV, ii, Terra- 
cotta Lamps, pp. 58-60, 150 ff., fig. 78). 

Date: First century after Christ. 


47. IP 862. Pl. 15, b, d. Same provenance. 
Wheelmade lamp. Type XVI. H. 0.033 m., 
diam. 0.068 m. 


Brick-red clay, unglazed. 


48. IP 860. Pl. 15, b, e. From area east of 
the Palaimonion, ca. 0.60 m. above clay flooring. 

Relief lamp, Type XXV. H. 0.029m., W. 
0.067 m., total L. 0.107 m. Intact. 

Plain rim, rosette on the discus, heart-shaped 
nozzle. On the base are two indistinct impres- 
sions, probably from stamps in the form of a 
human foot. Buff clay, reddish brown glaze. 
Probably imported from Italy. 

Date: First century after Christ. Cf. Corinth, 
IV, ii, p. 85, fig. 41, 1. 


49, IP 1032. Pl. 15, c, a. From sacrificial 
pit east of the Palaimonion. 


Cult lamp. H. to rim 0.05m., to top of 
socket 0.079 m., diam. 0.128m. Nearly intact. 


Same general shape as Nos. 44 and 45, but 
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smaller and less carefully made. The central 
socket extends above the bowl and has three 
small slits which do not reach up to the edge. 
Dark gray, almost black fabric, very coarse. 
Probably discolored from the fire in the pit (see 
above p. 17). 


Date: Second century after Christ.%7 


50; IP 1007. Pi. 15, ¢, 6. From sacrificial 
pit. 

Like the preceding. H. to rim 0.04 m., to top 
of socket 0.056 m., diam. 0.116 m. Intact. 

Coarse, dark gray fabric, possibly blackened 
further by fire from the pit. 


Sle IP 1051) Ph 15,6, ¢ From sacrificial 
pit. 

Small bowl. H. 0.047 m., diam. 0.12 m. Al- 
most complete. 

Angular profile with vertical rim and slightly 
raised base. Grayish brown clay, unglazed, dis- 
colored by fire. 

This is a direct descendant of Terra Sigillata 
bowls of the first century after Christ. Cf. 
Oswald and Price, Terra Sigillata, pl. XX XIX, 
but the shape can be traced back to Hellenistic 
times. Cf. Homer A. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 
373-374, No. D 17, which has a somewhat 
similar profile and two handles. 


52, 1p 10255 Fi. 15, Ged, romssactictal 
pit. 

One-handled beaker. 
0.08 m. 

Coarse dark brown clay, unglazed. For the 
probable use of these vessels in the cult of Pa- 
laimon see above, p. 16. 


53, 1P 1053, Plats, oe: ih rom-cactificial 
pit. 

Beaker. H. 0.08m., W. 0.088 m. Complete. 

Like the preceding, but of somewhat finer 
fabric. Pressed out of shape in firing. 


H. 0.086m., diam. 


87 The lamps and vases in Plate 15, c, Pottery, Nos. 49-53, which were found in a closed deposit 
(see above, p. 17), cannot be earlier than the second century after Christ. This is shown by the 
Kybele lamp, No. 54, fragments of which were found on the floor of the sacrificial pit. 
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Vessels of this kind, which doubtless go back 
to Hellenistic prototypes, have been found at 
Olympia in context of late imperial times, Kunze 
and Schleif, Olympiabericht IV, 1940-41, p. 84, 
figs. 56, 57. A similar cup decorated on the 
shoulder with a net pattern in white paint came 
from a chicken’s grave at Corinth (see A.J.A. 
XXXVII, 1933, p. 569, fig. 13) together with 
a jamp of the late third century. 


545 -1P 1055, Pl. 16,4. From sacrificial prt, 
just above the floor. 


Relief lamp, Type XXVII. H. 0.068 m., 
diam. 0.177 m., total restored length 0.238 m. 
Restored. 

On the rim is a vine pattern, with alternating 
leaves, tendrils and clusters of grapes. A cult 
scene occupies the discus. On the left Kybele is 
seated on a throne, flanked by lions. The head 
of the lion on her left is barely visible. The 
goddess wears a crown and a veil that hangs 
down over her shoulders; her right arm leans 
against a tympanon, and in her left hand she 
holds a scepter. Her feet rest on a stool. In 
front of her stands a tree, apparently a pine, 
from a branch of which hangs a syrinx. At 
the extreme right is the figure of Attis, reclin- 
ing on the ground and leaning his left elbow 
against a rock. He wears the pointed Phrygian 
cap, long sleeves and trousers, and a mantle is 
draped over his shoulders. In front of him lies 
a double flute. The base of the lamp is largely 
missing, but at the edge are preserved parts of 
two letters of the maker’s name CE [KOYN- 


AOY]. He was the most productive of the 
Corinthian lamp-makers in the second century 
of our era (see Corinth, IV, ii, pp. 204, 210, 
211, 311, pl. XXXII). At the lower end of 
the handle there is an X impressed, and below 
it a vine leaf in relief. The lamp has suffered 
greatly from fire, and the clay, of a pinkish buff 
color, has turned dark gray in spots. Like most 
lamps of this type it is unglazed. 

The lamp has some peculiar and interesting 
features. The size alone sets it apart from the 
common lamps of Type XXVII, although a few 
other equally large examples are known. The 
type of rim pattern, which is characteristic of 
group 2 of Type XXVII (Corinth, IV, i, pp. 
90 ff.), very rarely occurs with pictured reliefs 
on the discus. For another example of a luxury 
lamp with a similar figure of Attis but signed 
by Primus, see Furtwangler, Samml. Sabouroff, 
pl. LXXV. The lamp is said to have come from 
Sparta but is doubtless of Corinthian manu- 
facture. The pose and drapery of Kybele con- 
nect the figure on our lamp with the cult statue 
in the Metroon in Athens; cf. Homer A. 
Thompson, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 203 ff. The 
colossal seated statue from the Temple of Posei- 
don at Isthmia may be a modified copy of the 
same original, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 189 
ff., pl. 59, a-c. There are two small statues of 
Kybele in the Corinth Museum, both copies 
of the same original. One, unpublished, was 
found on Acrocorinth recently, the other is 
published by F. P. Johnson in Corinth, IX, 
Sculpture, No. 55. 


ARMOR AND MISCELLANEOUS OBJECTS 


1-6. IM 1450, 709, 1799, 1560, 1517, 1567. 
Pl. 16, b. Six nose guards from bronze helmets 
with various patterns along the rim and over 
the eyebrows. These and the cheek pieces, Nos. 
7-10 below, are selected from the better pre- 
served of an immense number of fragments, 
representing at least one hundred helmets, 
found in the debris from the archaic Temple 
in the north temenos dump. They illustrate the 


great variety of helmets dedicated in the Temple. 
They have suffered so badly from the fire that 
destroyed the Temple that comparatively few 
pieces can be cleaned or even recognized. Many 
ot them were melted into solid lumps. 


7-10. IM 1853, 1693, 1676, 1640. PI. 17, b. 
Four cheek pieces of bronze helmets from the 
north temenos dump. 
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The shapes of the helmets and the patterns 
along the rim vary a great deal, as shown in the 
four samples on Plate 17, b. 


11. IM 1514. Pl. 17, a. Fragment of bronze 
rim of a shield with guilloche pattern, from 
north temenos dump. 

L. 0.187 m., W. 0.055 m. The bronze is very 
thin and fragile. 


This seems to have been a standard type of 
rim decoration for well over two centuries. 
A simpler form, with double or triple plated 
bands, occurs on shields from Olympia as early 
as the seventh century s.c. See Emil Kunze, 
Olympiabericht V, 1956, pp. 35 ff., figs. 24, 25, 
28, 34. Another shield from Olympia has a rim 
almost identical with ours, including the row 
of small raised dots at the outer edge. See 
Hampe and Jantzen, Die Grabung in Olympia 
am Friihjahr, 1937 (Sonderheft Jahrb., LII, 
1937, p. 54, fig. 23, pl. 16; and cf. Kunze and 
Schleif, Olympiabericht II, 1937-38, p. 73, fig. 
73, pls. 20, 21). The shield from Pylos, found 
in the Athenian Agora (Hesperia, VI, 1937, 
pp. 346 ff., fig. 12; *Apy. "Ed. 1937 A, pp. 140- 
143) has four rows of double braids with eight 
rows of circular bosses, as on our fragment. A 
fragment with two rows of double braids from 
the House of Bronzes at Olynthos is to be 
dated at about the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury B.c. Cf. Arch. Anz., 1935, p. 569, fig. 18; 
and D. M. Robinson, Excavations at Olynthus, 
X, pp. 443 ff., fig. 27, pl. CXXXV. Extensive 
references to other examples are found in the 
footnotes to his publication. 


12. IM 820. Pl. 17, d, top. Fragment of 
shield rim of bronze, from north temenos dump. 

L. 0.27 m., W. ca. 0.043 m. The rim proper 
is plain and along the inner edge is a row of 
bolts. Heavy, coarse work, doubtless intended 
for use in the field. 


13. IM 1891. Pl. 17, d, bottom. Shield boss, 
from early fill in sacrificial area west of Altar 
II of Poseidon. 

Diam. 0.14m. Along the edge is a row of 


raised circles and in the center a plain boss, 0.05 
m. in diameter. 


lf iM i256. Pl 11, ¢ Fragment of <a 


shield strap, from north temenos dump. 


L. 0.20m., W. 0.138m. One end and part 
of the narrow strip from the middle are pre- 
served. The decoration consists of two ram- 
pant lions with the figure of a frog between 
them. Fine repoussé work, probably of the late 
sixth century B.c. 

For the shape of the strap see Kunze and 
Schleif, Olympiabericht II, 1937-38, pp. 78 ff., 
figs. 50, 51, 59, 60 and for form of decoration 
cf. Ibid., pls. 27-30. 


15-24. Seven spear heads of iron (IM 1060, 
1069, 1075, 1061, 1068, 1076, 1066), Pl. 17, c, 
a-g; and three fragmentary spear butts of 
bronze (IM 1850, 1686, 1413 + 1483), Pl. 17, c, 
h-j, from north temenos dump. These are the 
better preserved of a large number of spears 
from the debris of the archaic Temple. With 
these should be compared the spearpoints from 
Olympia, such as those illustrated by Hampe 
and Jantzen, Die Grabung in Olympia in Frith- 
sohr,. I93 (3 3 ehro. Welly 1937, 4 50) fig. Ao 
Olympia, IV, pp. 173 ff., pl. LXIV. They are 
earlier and very different from the weapons 
found on the North Slope of the Acropolis in 
Athens, which seem to date from the time of 
the Persian invasion in 479 B.c.; see Hesperia, 
LY, 1935, p. 1lo,ne: 5° and Vil 19385 ps 249, 
fig..79. 


25. IM 1251. Pl. 11, b. Painted pinax, from 
archaic deposit west of Altar II of Poseidon. 

Preserved H. 0.07m., W. 0.042m., Th. 
0.006 m. 

The fragment preserves the upper part of a 
figure of Poseidon to right, holding the trident 
in his right hand and carrying a dolphin on 
his back—not on his left shoulder, as appears 
at first sight. There was a painted border, and 
in the upper corners were holes for suspension. 
At the edge of the break is preserved a bit of 
paint, probably from the first letter of an in- 
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scription, or possibly the edge of a small altar 
or other piece of furniture. Fragments of two 
other painted pinakes were found. 

These pinakes are very similar to the Pen- 
teskouphia tablets in Berlin, Antike Denkmaler, 
I, pls. 7, 8; II, pls. 23, 24, 39, 40; and Erich 
Pernice, Jahrb., XII, 1897, pp. 9-48. On some 
of these tablets a dolphin accompanies the figure 
of Poseidon, but nowhere is the god shown as 
here carrying the dolphin on his back. 


26. IM 954. Pl. 17, e, f. Halter (jumping 


found in the manhole to a cistern in the south- 
west corner of the temenos of Poseidon. 


H. 0.08 m., L. 0.182 m., W. 0.10 m., weight 
1.850 kg. The cuttings show that the weight 
was intended to be held in the left hand with 
the curved side down. 


Fragments of three other halteres have been 
found in the Isthmia excavation.** Two similar 
weights in the National Museum in Athens, 
said to have come from Corinth, are probably 


weight), of coarse-grained, dark gray stone, also from the Isthmia.*® 


CONCLUSION 


The third campaign of excavation at Isthmia has led to further elucidation of the 
topography and monuments of the sanctuary, and has shed new light on the two 
major cults. The principal results are: a) excavation of the debris from the archaic 
Temple in the north temenos dump, b) discovery of two altars of Poseidon, c) investi- 
gation of the temenos walls, d) the surprising discovery of an early Stadium with 
its intricate starting line close to the Temple of Poseidon, e) discovery and probable 
identification of the Roman Palaimonion, f) completion of the excavation on the 
Rachi, and g) clearing of the South Gate with its two towers in the Justinian 
Fortress. 

The more important movable objects came chiefly from the north temenos dump, 
which produced prodigious quantities of bronze and iron objects, fragments of two 
Panathenaic amphoras, and the most important single find, the marble perirrhanterion. 
From the area east of the Temple of Poseidon came many pieces of archaic pottery, 
including the painted pinax with Poseidon carrying a dolphin. The pottery from the 
Rachi, much of it found in closed deposits, will give much new information about 
the ceramic industry of Corinth and the importation of pottery from Athens in the 
fourth and third centuries B.c. The pottery and lamps from the Palaimonion area, 
especially the peculiar type of lamp apparently used as a cult vessel in the mysteries, 
provide new evidence for the little known cult of Melikertes-Palaimon. Finally, the 


38 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 194, pl. 60, f. 

°° They are illustrated in E. Norman Gardiner, Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, p. 300, 
fig. 62, and Athletics of the Ancient World, p. 146, fig. 100, e. A much larger stone halter, 
weighing 4.629 kg., was found at Olympia, Olympia, IV, p. 180; and more recently a somewhat 
similar, though much earlier, weight of stone inscribed with a dedication by the victorious user has 
been found at the same site, Hampe and Jantzen, Die Grabung in Olympia im Friihjahr 1937, Jahrb., 
Pel 9S7,402oc, ple 20 
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discovery of a complete halter used in the Isthmian Games will be of interest to 
students of ancient sport. All these objects have been taken to the Museum and 
store rooms in Ancient Corinth, and some are exhibited in the Hall of Greek Art 
in the Museum. 

The plans for future excavation at the Isthmia give priority to the complete 
clearing of the sanctuaries of Poseidon and Palaimon, and to the search for the 
Palaimonion of pre-Roman times. 


OscaR BRONEER 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


AREOPAG EES 


ROM Koehler’s copy Dittenberger in 1878 published a fragment of Pentelic 

marble as /.G., III, 1279. The stone had been erected at Athens and was in- 
scribed on both sides. One side, in which alone we are interested (III, 1279 A), 
contained part of a catalogue with names preserved under the column headings “Epe- 
xGeiSos| ’Apeomayetrar and Iav[S8i0vidos|| “Apeomayetras including those of Epigonus 
and Eleutherus, sons of Syntrophus. The heading above the whole catalogue he recon- 
structed as follows: 


“Apxov [rod yévous TOV .... €V TO Et Meppiov | 

Em Bo[ uO Oopixiov dpxovros eviavT@ 6 detva Tod Servos | 
Undioapé| var TOV yevynTav — — — — — — avéypaiper | 

Ta ovopata [TOY yerynTav — — — 

’"Adecoias ®A[—- ------ | 


Dittenberger assigned the inscription to the year a.p. 163/4 (or 162/3), his date 
for the archonship of Memmius the (Eleusinian) Altar Priest, whose name he 
restored in lines 1-2 and supported by indicating that the sons of Syntrophus be- 
longed to a family of this period. He also pointed out that this was no ephebic 
catalogue and that the word *Apeomayetras each time referred, not to ephebes, but to 
genuine Areopagites. Kirchner republished the text as /.G., Il’, 2339 A, but he had 
no squeeze and had been unable to find the inscription. All he did was to reproduce 
the essence of Dittenberger’s text and interpretation, substituting Kolbe’s date* for 
the archonship of Memmius the Altar Priest, namely a.p. 161/2. 

Subsequently Markellos Mitsos, ’Apx. “Ed., 1950-1951, pp. 29-33, made certain 
valuable determinations, of which the two most important were that the inscription 
Onwihe other sides ie. 1,119 2359.8 ==111 1279 Bais olderithan d-Ga 11 o00 
= III, 1279 A, and has nothing to do with it, and that another fragment, J.G., II’, 
1999 = ITI, 1233, belonged to the same catalogue. The first determination I must 
take on faith since no photograph was offered of the other side, but I have confidence 
in the writer’s discrimination here. However, a photograph was offered of J.G., ID’, 
2339 A and 1999 side by side, and, though not entirely legible, it quite sufficed to 
prove the second determination, which is very welcome. 

In publishing as /.G., IIT, 1233, the fragment which Mitsos has now added, 
Dittenberger identified it as from the lower part of an ephebic catalogue. In J.G., 


* W. Kolbe, “ Studien zur attischen Chronologie der Kaiserzeit,” Ath. Mitt., XLVI, 1921 pp. 
105-156. ' 
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II’, 1999 Kirchner retained this interpretation and ventured to date the inscription 
at the end of the first century after Christ. 

On bringing the two fragments together Mitsos had to decide between (or 
against) two dates and between (or against) two interpretations. As for the first 
question, he ignored the prosopographical evidence and on the basis of the rather 
inferior lettering he dated the catalogue to the second half of the third century after 
Christ. Behind this truly surprising judgment lies, I suspect, the tendency, which 
Arthur Gordon rightly denounces, to call good engraving early and poor engraving 
late. I deny that the lettering indicates so late a date as the second half of the third 
century, and I see no reason to rule out the second half of the second century. 

The date may, I think, be inferred from three names in the catalogue. The name 
of Julius Themison of line 24 appears in an inscription, Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 31, 
no. 1, together with that of a certain undersecretary Myron who appears in catalogues 
of atseitot from about 169/70 through about 181. Our Julius Themison, therefore, 
presumably belongs in the same period, though a homonym cannot be excluded. 

In lines 12-13, moreover, Alcamenes, son of Alcamenes, and Alcamenes, son of 
Alcamenes, junior, of the tribe Erechtheis, are from the same family as Aurelius 
Alcamenes and Aurelius Alcamenes junior of the deme Lamptrae who appear in a 
prytany catalogue of Erechtheis (Hesperia, XI, 1942, p. 64, no. 29), and from the 
same family as the cosmete Alcamenes and the anticosmete M. Aurelius Alcamenes 
of Lamptrae in the ephebic catalogue /.G., Il’, 2191 = III, 1165, dated by Kirchner 
“c. a. 200 p.”” The three pairs in the three catalogues are not, I think, identical. 
Rather I should now arrange them as follows: 


This catalogue, J.G., II*, 2339A TiGe a tie, 219) Hesp., 1942, no. 29 Gee Ul OZ7) 
Alcamenes, son of Alcamenes 


Alcamenes, son of Alcamenes, jr. = Alcamenes the cosmete 


M. Aurelius Alcamenes = Aurelius Alcamenes = M. Aurelius Alcamenes 
hoplite general a.p. 209/10 


Aurelius Alcamenes jr. 


The family clearly obtained its Roman citizenship before the reign of Caracalla, 
In fact, it seems to have obtained it from Commodus. Hence our catalogue antedates 
the death of Commodus. For many years a certain Memmius — — of Thoricus had 
been Altar Priest. In the joint reign of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus he was 
honored on a monument, /.G., II’, 3620, for having served the two goddesses for 
forty-six years. There is more evidence on the date of Memmius the Altar Priest 
and his apparently nearest successor, Claudius Sospis of Melite, in the catalogues of 
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aiseitoi, but the evidence is capable of more than one interpretation.’ I think it is fair 
to say that only two names come into consideration, those of Memmius and of 
Claudius (Sospis). The title replaces during his life the cognomen which counts as 
the priest’s personal name. 

Of course an archonship of the city is attested for Memmius and for no other 
Altar Priest. In view of S.E.G., XII, 156, it can probably be excluded in the case of 
Claudius Sospis. But here again we have no proof that the archonship mentioned 
in the extant letters of line 1 was that of the city, even though a date by archon 
somewhere seems to me indispensable and there is no room for the date in lines 3 
and 4. The date must have stood in the phrase év 76 émi Meupiov || Et Bou. [6 a&pxovtos 
éviavt@ restored by Dittenberger in lines 1-2 or in a line now lost above the extant 
lines.? But Dittenberger’s restoration of the extant letters of line 1 as “Apxov [rod 
yévovs on analogies in .G., II’, 2338 and 2340 seems to me unacceptable. No catalogue 
of a genos should be divided into Areopagites and non-Areopagites; it should stress 
unity. Therefore Dittenberger’s restoration of the office mentioned in line 1 and 
his restoration of line 4 as dvéypae]| 7a dvdpara [rdv yevvyTdv| are very probably 
mistaken. Mitsos, on the other hand, restores in line 4 7a dvdépara alvéypape Tav 
*Apeorrayerav |. This restoration conflicts with the evidence of the catalogue itself, 
because if the heading labeled the list as a catalogue of Areopagites, there would be 
no point in repeating the word Areopagites under each tribal heading. Furthermore, 
the position of the word in line 46 can be explained only on the assumption that a 
word or phrase of five letter spaces preceded ; this phrase, ot ovk or ov T@v, would divide 
each tribal panel into Areopagites and the rest, lumped together merely as non- 
Areopagites.* The catalogue was surely divided into Areopagites and non-Areo- 
pagites, even if both of the proposed restorations are wrong, i.e. even if the 
non-Areopagites are not all lumped together in each tribal panel. Therefore the 
restoration tov “Apeotayetov proposed by Mitsos for line 4 is certainly mistaken. 
He himself was not quite clear about it, because on p. 33 he concluded that they were 
ephebes. If so, they would not have been called Areopagites in the overall heading. 
And who ever heard of father and son (as are the men mentioned in lines 12 and 
13) serving as ephebes in the same year? 


* See James A. Notopoulos, “Studies in the Chronology of Athens under the Empire,” 
Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pp. 22-23. He is certainly mistaken in assuming that the chief Eleusinian 
priests did not have lifelong tenure, but even so, he may have in individual datings been nearer the 
truth than I am in my note “On the Order of the Athenian Catalogues of Ajiseitoi,’ Harvard 
Theological Review, XLIII, 1950, pp. 233-235. . 

* Eugene Vanderpool, who kindly examined the stone for me, writes, “ There is no sign of a 
moulding or a finished top surface on the fragment as preserved, so I think there could physically 
have been another line (or lines) above the present line 1.” 

* For a parallel see the Roman Oration 63 where Aelius Aristides tells the audience that they 
have now divided the world «is ‘Pwpatovs re kal ob “Popatovs. Compare I.G., II?, 839 = II, 403 for a 
contrast between Areopagites and non-Areopagites. 
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Another approach is possible from the evidence of line 5, where my predecessors 
read “Adgeooias (thought to be a name) and I read ’A¢’ éorias [T] ®A[—--]. Line 5 
is in large letters too, but distinguished by a change of script. The change of script 
means, I think, that line 5 is separate from the section represented by lines 1-4. If 
my reading is correct, line 5 contains the name of the wats punfels ap éotias. At each 
panegyris one eupatrid child, chosen by the Council, was initiated first in behalf of the 
city as a whole. Great honor accrued to the child’s family, and in one case at least 
the honor elicited from the grateful father a magnificent endowment for future 
panegyreis.° 

If, then, line 5 contains the name of the child initiated ad’ éorias, it follows that 
the catalogue is a catalogue of persons initiated at one panegyris. 

Since about eight hundred Athenian catalogues are known but no other catalogue 
of mystai, I assume that it was not the custom to engrave such lists on permanent 
material ° and that our extraordinary inscription arose in commemoration of an 
extraordinary panegyris. Within the chronological limits of our inscription there 
were only two such panegyreis, that at which Lucius Verus was initiated in the spring 
of A.p. 165 and that at which Marcus Aurelius and Commodus were initiated in 
Boedromion of A.D. 176. The two events were separated by eleven unhappy years, 
and the initiation of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus did not come at so prosperous 
a time and did not have the novelty and excitement of the visit by Lucius Verus. The 
year 164/5 was that in which the Mysteries were celebrated twice in order to give 
Lucius Verus a chance to be initiated: dts emt 76 ere: dyayovra pvoTHpia Kat TobTO KaTa 
TO Pewirov, as I.G., IT*, 3592, the monument of the hierophant, says. The year of our 
inscription would seem to be that of a.p. 164/5. 

Does this inference, if correct, exclude Dittenberger’s restoration, é€v 7@ émit 
Meppiov|| “Emi Bow.[@ Oopikiov apxovros éviav7G? Yes, if one follows the chronology 
of Kolbe, Kirchner and Notopoulos. But not all twentieth-century students of 
Athenian chronology of the Roman Period have with Kolbe dated the archonship of 
Memmius the Altar Priest in A.p. 161/2. Paul Graindor dated it in 164/5 and publicly 
controverted Kolbe’s arrangement.’ It may be mere coincidence but it is striking 
nevertheless. 


® J. H. Oliver, “ The Eleusinian Endowment,” Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pp. 381-399 with refer- 
ences in note 37 to ancient sculpture and modern literature on the zais punbeis a’ Eotias. From Attic 
inscriptions, moreover, the author has collected over forty references to these children for discussion 
in a book on Roman Athens. The earliest reference occurs before 460 B.c. in an inscription where the 
reader should consult the corrections and restorations of B. D. Meritt, Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 253 
or S.E.G., X, 6. muy eee 
6 Among expenses mentioned in J.G., I*, 313 are, in lines 161-2, cavidia ev o[i|s ros potas 
ddfoor] | EFFI] EvpoAridars. 
Ties cue Gs ene des archontes athéniens sous l empire, Brussels, 1922 (M émoires 
de V Académie de Belgique, 4°, 1921), p. 162; Album d’inscriptions attiques dépoque impériale, 
Ghent, 1924, pp. 6 ff. 
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The next step is to clarify the extant reference to an “archon” at the beginning 
of line 1. What “archon” would have been likely to set up a list of initiates? The 
archon of the Eumolpidae and the archon of the Ceryces come to mind as possibilities, 
but I do not see why either should have done so unless he happened at the same time 
to be performing the personal liturgy of a panegyriarch. Can we restore the title 
of the panegyriarch? The participle wavnyvpiapxav occurs at Athens several times,” 
but a noun ravnyvpidpyns has never been found at Athens. The noun may have been 
sometimes or even regularly replaced by the phrase dpxov rhs wavynyvpews, just as the 
noun yevedpyns was replaced in J.G., Il’, 2338 by the phrase dpxev Tod yévous. Simi- 
larly the word yepovordpyys has not appeared at Athens, only the phrase apxev ris 
yepovoias. But even if the word wavnyupidpyns had occurred once or twice, we could 
still restore dpxev [ris mavnyvpews as suitable here in view of line 5. 

Would this inference, if correct, exclude the possibility of interpreting the 
reference to the Altar Priest as a nominative instead of a genitive? The Athenian 
inscription S.E.G., XII, 156, which mentions the deceased Altar Priest, Claudius 
Sospis, as a distinguished ancestor of the woman honored, does not say that he had 
served as panegyriarch. I should have expected it to do so if he had performed the 
liturgy at his own expense, but the liturgy in his case cannot be excluded with 
absolute certainty. /.G., II’, 3620, dated between A.p. 177 and 180, gives us the honors 
and liturgies of Memmius the Altar Priest. He certainly never served as panegyriarch 
at his own expense on either occasion, though it does mention that he initiated both 
Lucius Verus and Marcus Aurelius with:Commodus. Since Claudius Sospis was 
not yet Altar Priest on either occasion, we must rule him out for these two occasions 


§ In Attic inscriptions the following are mentioned as dpéavres kat ravnyupiapynoavres : 
T. Flavius Leosthenes of Paeania L1G, (117s SO9Z ml Gases CO" 

T. Flavius Alcibiades “ ce a a CS exe = 

[T. Flavius Leosthenes II] of “ S Gea) cathe i; = 


I | 


Tib. Claudius Lysiades of Melite “© 3609 = III, 676 

[Aelius Praxagoras ?] “ 3614 = B.C.H., XXXVIII, 1914, p. 431 
[Kinsman of foregoing] “3615 = *Apy. “Ed., 1894, p. 203 
Herennius Dexippus of Hermos “3669 = III, 716 

Hegias, son of Timocrates, v. c. “3692 = III, 709 


A. Raubitschek, “ Commodus and Athens,” Studies in Honor of T. Leslie Shear (Hesperia, Suppl. 
VIII, 1949), p. 284, reexamining J.G., II*, 1792 (aavyyupap[xotvros]), recognized that also the 
emperor Commodus once performed the financial liturgy of the panegyriarch. The restoration of 
this inscription has, I think, been improved in A.J.P., LXXI, 1950, pp. 174-177, but since the 
Mysteries were celebrated every year, one argument advanced against Raubitschek’s date at which 
Commodus undertook the expense falls away. Panegyreis at Eleusis are attested by authors including 
Aelius Aristides, Eleusinian Oration, 258, 16 (Jebb) and 259, 4, and by the following inscriptions : 
1.G., II, 1191 (= S.I.G.%, 1048), 3500 (= III, 649), and Hesperia, XXI, 1952, p. 381. Finally, 
a decree, well published by G. A.Stamires, Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 246-258 but with an incorrect 
5 ae of lines 1-2, may have commenced [’Emi dpxovros *AmoAjéos, Tavnyvptapxo |ivros *Ap- 
LA [Pet anil 
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at least, but Memmius the Altar Priest could have been the archon of the festal 
assembly at the city’s or the emperor’s expense on either occasion. Since I can hardly 
imagine Lucius Verus not paying for the second panegyris of A.D. 164/5, I conclude 
that the name of Memmius the Altar Priest may be restored in either the nominative 
or the genitive, though not in the genitive unless one accepts Graindor’s chronology. 


Since Column I of the catalogue contained the record of the two first tribes in 
the official order, there were probably six columns of names of male citizens and at 
least two columns of non-citizens including part of the emperor’s entourage. There- 
fore the restoration of the heading should, I think, have lines 1-3 long enough to 
cover eight columns. Now the formula of line 3 may have read Wyduwrapévov rhs 
Bovhijs Tav ® kat 70d Sypov rod *“APnvaiwy (with or without the two last words) or, 
in the short version, Wydurapévns THs 7édews. The long version, more likely over a 
catalogue, gives ample room in line 2 for the non-paying substitute panegyriarch’s 
name, which the formula must not separate from the word “Apywv. Hence a restora- 
tion of the name of Memmius the Altar Priest in the genitive as that of the eponymous 
magistrate is not excluded even from this standpoint, but I prefer to retain Kolbe’s 
chronology. 


Since in the quite separate line 5 the word puyfeis, a part of the formula, was 
unnecessary, this word in some form must have been used at the end of the prescript, 
i. e. in the lost section of line 4. It becomes in fact an obligatory restoration. 


The accompanying new text of the inscription is based on the readings of those 
who have, unlike the author, seen the actual stone but also on the author’s consulta- 
tion of photograph and squeeze. 


Each tribal panel begins with the (active) Areopagites who take precedence 
over all other Athenians, even over those who have entered the imperial service. In 
lines 26-29, where Dittenberger read ’Oxpa(twos), I read a predicate of rank, 6 
Kpa(rurros), suitable for a member of the equestrian order, because in each case one 
nomen is sufficient. The equites, I think, are not Areopagites or at least not active 
Areopagites. Athenians of senatorial or equestrian rank in the Roman world probably 
enjoy, at Athenian public functions, the precedence and privileges of Areopagites, 
by law, even without having served in an Athenian archonship. 


The tribe in line 41 can be restored either [Aty]etdos or [ Oiv]etdos. 


Under Erechtheis there appear at least eight Areopagites, under Pandionis 
probably eight. On Column I of fragment B’ probably three Areopagites once ap- 
peared right after line 42, certainly not more than three in whatever tribe this was. 
If all or most of the Areopagites were initiated on this occasion, how large a cor- 
poration was it? 


If all nine archons normally entered every year, it would according to Bruno 
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Fragment A 


dpxov [THs Tov proTnpiov Sevtépas Tarynytpews Méupuos | 
"Emt Bop [@ Sopixvos wrjcas Av’rokpdropa Aov«ov Ovnpor | 
Wndrapé|vav rs Bovdts rav ® kai Tod Syjpyov rod “APnvatev | 
ra. dvépara alvéyparbe tov pera ToD Avtoxpdrtopos punbévrov | 


De Acetic ON eee ] 
"EpexOetdos Tlav| dcovido|s 
"A peomrayetrau "A peotrayetrau 
*Eriyovos Yvvrpodov Ati [---]s 
Még Iluoroxparns Aid &[- —]evos 
10 *EdevOepos Xuvtpddov 20 “lov ‘lépwv 
[..]p @ed&evos "IovA Srparodas About six 
[’AXK |apevns Avp Anpvdos columns 
[AAK ]apévys ) ve [*Io]0X Pidurmos missing 
[... A]nunrpros Tov Oepiowv 
15 [’Aokd]|nmadns Kdpzrov 25 *Aokdnmiddyns Anpl[— —] 
[-------- | 6 Kpa “Epév “Povdos 


Kpa Kop Map|-— —] 
6 Kpa Kop Ma[- — —| 
[ 


On 


Fragment B 


30 


40 


45 


50 


Meppiov | 
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55 °Am[....Jo[-- —] 
eee uur ]rox [AA ]s [-1 = 
poke ces. °A | rruKod “Aok\|y | mdd[n]s E[- —] ‘Hpa[ 
pears IIa ]voaviov "AO | va|vos Movowr| tov | Aid [ 
eee ] Ocoyévns) “Aprenidwpos AvtoBovro|[v | 85 Avo[- 
eee © |eoyévou[s] 60 Acoyévns IavAeivou *Azro[ 
betes: |ens ’AokdAnme[ ad ]ov Aid KadXias At [ 
te ee Jos Dippov IIav\eivos) Tp[ 
[....]ovos Bippov “Apxikdys 6 Kat [Ed]oxjpev imi 
[....] “A@nvddwpos KGANMGS°OIK| GL .an +: |vos [-- 
pemats oat ]s) 65 Zwouavds Oepavd | p|ov 
Denies ]pos 6 K(at) “ApioréBovd- AtrdBovdos 6 k(at) *“Aprepidwp 
eee ]vos) “Amoh\Awvidns Méuvovos 
[’Adpo |Seiovos KéAcrov Aewvidns Tapdir [ ov] 
vacat Mnvddwpos Avoyé|[ vous | 

fie » [eroos 70 *AzoddAdri0s Atoyév[ovs | 
| ’Apeomr | ayetrar Kdovos ‘Exayddov 
Eee ae |Avavés Zoémvpos “Ayabavip|ov | 
[------ ] Kéd\ados *“Aprepoiov 
Sere eee Jos Avovdaros “Aprepia | tov | 
[ot ovk “Ap jeovay/ 75 “Avrioxos ’AheEdv| dpov | 
[----- ] Evodos ’Ayabwvi | pov | 
[——— po |vrev Borpus Anptdrov 
[----- ]éovos Anpvnos) 
[----- | tov vacat 
[ Se Saf ee |nvos vacat 
[------ |v [Ao] kAnmuadns) 
[------- ] 80 “Avbos ’Aokdnmdd [ov | 

‘TovAvavos ’Aokdn| mddov | 

Auk Zéouysos 

| 

READINGS AND RESTORATIONS: 1-2 Oliver; "Apywv [rod yévous trav — — — & 7TH emt dpxovTos 


"Ext Bo[po @opixiov émavré Dittenberger. 3-4 Oliver; Yydioapé[vov tov yervytov — — - 


avéypayev|| 7a dvépara [trav yervyTdv Dittenberger ; ra dvopata a[véypayey tév ’Apeorayerrov Mitsos. 
5 Oliver; *Adecotias /// ©d Dittenberger and Kirchner. 46 oi oi« Oliver. 65 @ep<a>avd[p]ov Mitsos. 
30, 43, 48, 59, 68 and 82 were improved by Kirchner, 23, 26, 31, 46, 62, 65 and 66 by Mitsos; the 
rest is due chiefly to Dittenberger (and Pittakys). 
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Keil have been a body of about 150.° Keil *® says, “von der Mitte des 1. Jahrh. ab 
kénnen aus den jahrlich abtretenden Archonten nur die beiden hochsten, der Epony- 
mos und Basileus, in den Areopag gelangen.” He had two reasons for this view. One 
was the preconceived and unsupported idea that Rome deliberately changed the gov- 
ernment of Athens into what Rome could most easily dominate, namely a very small 
oligarchical council over the democratic organs.” Secondly he pointed to the known 
heralds of the Areopagus who with one exception (he overlooked J.G., Il’, 3668 which 
I restore rov yevduevov +]odéuapxov) had been either eponymous archons or kings. 
But since only eponymous archons or kings were likely to be prominent enough to 
aspire to the speakership of the Areopagus, the argument is worthless. 

The Areopagus can hardly have been a corporation of about thirty as Keil 
thought, nor even of about forty-five (as if recruited from the three chief archons). 
The three chief archons, who had greater expenses, were often chosen from young 
men, whereas the thesmothetes perhaps tended to be more mature. Hence the ex- 
thesmothetes may not have averaged as many years as the others in the Areopagus. 
Again the archonship was occasionally held by foreigners who did not stay on in 
Athens. Therefore the Areopagus, even if recruited from all nine archons, need 
not have had quite the membership (150) calculated by Keil. There were thirteen 
Athenian tribes in this period, and if two-thirds of them had eight Areopagites 
being initiated in the second panegyris of 164/5, there were more than 50 Areopagites 
all told. I think we must conclude that all nine archons were still being promoted 
under normal circumstances. 


James H. OLIVER 
Tue JoHns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


° Bruno Keil, Bettrage zur Geschichte des Areopags (Berichte titber die Verhandlungen der 
Sachsischen Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Leipzig, Philologisch-historisch Klasse, LX XI, 1919, 
Heft 8), p. 89. 

*°Tbid., p. 84. Mitsos, p. 32, is mistaken in saying that Keil thought all nine entered the 
Areopagus. 

** Keil mentions also (p. 85) Plutarch, Pericles 9, on the recruitment of the Areopagus in the 
fifth century from the nine archons who were chosen by lot; if their administration met with 
approval, they entered the Areopagus. The difference which Plutarch implies was not, I think, 
the number nine. I shall treat these questions in my book. 
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le is my purpose here to examine aspects of the iconography of the Recovery of 

Helen on the night that Troy fell. The attempt seems the more worth while now 
that a canonical pattern of interpretation is likely to be established by Kunze’s short 
but authoritative study and by the detailed, well-illustrated treatment in the recent 
book by Mme. Lilly B. Ghali-Kahil.’ 

The main episodes of the Recovery, established by the end of the sixth century 
B.C., are credited to the Cyclic Epic poets Arktinos and Lesches, the lyricists Ibykos 
and his older contemporary Stesichoros. The first three alone are concerned with the 
iconography of the Recovery as it appears during the sixth and fifth centuries B.c.” 

The earliest extant reference to an episode of the Recovery is found at Andro- 
mache 627-631, Euripides’ play staged about 425 B.c.° The old lord Peleus speaks, 
insulting Menelaos: 


édav 6€ Tpoiav... 

> 4 A 4 7 
ovK ExTaves yuvatka xepiav LaBav, 
add’, as eoeides pacrov, éxBarov Eidos 
dhiinu €d€Ew, mpoddtw aixddrAav Kiva, 

4 > / a 4 ee 
Hoowv tepuKa@s Kvrpidos, @ KaKiore ov. 


When you took Troy, you failed to put your wife to death, though you had her in your power— 
on the contrary, when you looked at her breast, you threw away your sword and accepted her kiss, 
caressing the traitorous bitch, you miserable wretch, born slave to lust. 


LE. Kunze, Archatsche Schildbinder (Olympische Forschungen, II, 1950), pp. 163-167; Lilly 
B. Ghali-Kahil, Les enlévements et le retour d’Héléne, Paris, 1955, particularly pp. 31-32, 39-43, 
49-51, 71-112, 325-326. The study by N. Verdeles, *Apy. "E¢., 1937, Part III (issued 1956), is 
useful for its publication of Athens 14983, a hydria by Polygnotos (Beazley, A.R.V., p. 681, no. 54). 

2 As for Stesichoros, a scholiast explains Electra’s verse at Euripides, Orestes 1287, dp’ és 76 
KdAAos éxxexoduvrat Eipn thus: dpa eis 70 THs “EAevns Kaddos BA€Wavtes odk éxpyoavto Tois Eipeow: oldv te 
kal Srnoixopos tmoypdde repli tov Katadevew adtyy peddAdvtwov. pyot yap apa TO THv Ow airhs iSeiv adtods 
adeivat tovs AiOous emi rhv yqv.... (Schwartz, Scholia in Euripidem, I, p. 214). Electra: Did her 
beauty deafen their swords? The scholiast: That is, did they fail to use their swords when they 
beheld the beauty of Helen. Stesichoros, too, suggests something similar about those who were 
on the point of stoning her. For he says that the moment they saw the way she looked they let their 
stones fall to the ground. .. . Who of xatadevew airy pédAdovtes were, the scholiast does not say, nor 
does he locate the place. If the reference is to be taken as an incident in the Recovery, the inference 
must remain an assumption. (On the difficulty of reconstructing Stesichoros’ Persis see Schmid, 
Stahlin, Geschichte der griechischen Literatur, I, 1, p. 475). The Tabula Iliaca Capitolina, which 
claims to picture incidents of an Iliupersis by Stesichoros, shows in one scene a half-naked woman 
attacked by a sword-wielding warrior as she stumbles on the steps of a building identified by 
inscription as iepdv “Adpodirns (H. Stuart-Jones and others, Cat. of S culptures, I, Museo Capttolino, 
pp. 165 ff., pl. 41): “. . . ganz unsicher ist, wie weit die Bilder der Tabula Iiaca wirklich . . . aus 
dem Stesichoreischen gedicht entnommen sind. . . .” (Schmid, Stahlin, loc. cit.). 

2 For the date, Schmid, Stahlin, op. cit., I, 3, p. 197 and p. 405, note 5. 
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In three mss. of the play the scholia report of the passage quoted: 


. duevov @kovdpnrat Tots mept “IBvxov: eis yap “Adpodirns vaov Katahevye. n “Eévn 
xaxebev Siadéyerar TH Mevedde, 6 8 ta’ Epwros adinar 76 Eidos. 
It is managed better in the works of Ibykos; for Helen flees to Aphrodite’s temple, and from there 
parleys with Menelaos, and because of love he drops his sword. 


The scholion in one of the three mss. adds: 
ra, Tapamhyova <rovrots Kat “IBuKos 6> ‘Pyytvos év diOupapBo dnow. 
An account similar <to this also Ibykos) of Rhegion gives in a dithyramb. 


Schwartz reports the lacuna in this ms., Marcianus 471, large enough for three or 
four words and restores the phraseology on the assumption that the addition is simply 
a more summary variant of what precedes, himself noting Wilamowitz’ observation 
that the preceding sentence reports the fact that Ibykos’ treatment of the meeting 
differed from that of the Euripides passage.* If one assume that Ibykos is correctly 
restored in the lacuna,’ the possible interpretations of the addition of Marcianus 471 
are as many as the possible antecedents of 7a wapamdyjova, “ similar account.” (1) If 
the antecedent is Peleus’ insult, édav dé Tpoiav . . . @ Kaxwore ov, then Schwartz’ 
hypothesis is correct and the whole scholion in Marcianus 471 is a conflation of notes 
which once stood in two different commentaries. One commentator, on this hypothesis, 
listed the episodes of the Meeting as told by Ibykos and approved his version over that 
to be inferred from the phrasing of Peleus’ insult (Menelaos sees Helen,—if Peleus 
says breast, it is only to color his insult,—throws away his sword, falls to petting her). 
The other commentator in his note on the passage simply called attention to the 
existence of similarity between the version of the meeting implied by Peleus’ insult 
and the version in a dithyramb of Ibykos and did not specify the extent of the simi- 
larity. (2) If 7a wapamAjova refers to the preceding sentence of the scholion in 
Marcianus 471, then obviously the scholion claims two occasions when Ibykos wrote 
on the Recovery of Helen: (a) the work where Helen flees to Aphrodite’s temple, etc. ; 
(b) a dithyramb in which he gave an account of the Meeting similar to that found in 
his other work. On neither interpretation can one suppose a scholiast to be claiming 


4 Scholia in Euripidem, II, p. 293. 

*It is not, I suppose, impossible that the reference was to Kleomenes of Rhegion, a choral 
lyricist contemporary with Aristophanes (Schmid, Stahlin, Gr. Lit., I, 1, p. 479) ; or to Glaukos of 
Rhegion, turn of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., whose work On the Ancient Poets is attested 
(Pauly-Wissowa, R.E., s.v. Glaukos no. 36) ; or even to the historians Hippys, fifth century B.c., 
and Lykos, third century B.c. (R.E., s.v. Hippys and s.v. Lykos no. 50)—or, for that matter, to some 
other person completely unknown to us. If the lacuna in fact contained the name of another than 
Ibykos, we are without guide to the detail of the treatment of the Meeting in the dithyramb of this 
Anonymous, for the extent to which “similar account” (ri mapawAjoia) differs from “ same 
account ” (7a aird) is a matter to be determined for any particular circumstance. 
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that Ibykos anywhere wrote a version of the Meeting like that implied by the phrasing 
of Peleus’ insult. 

The second earliest extant reference to the Meeting stands in a play of Aristo- 
phanes. In the opening scene of Lysistrata, produced in 411 8.c.,° women delegates are 
assembled from the belligerents in the Great War between Athens and Sparta, and the 
chief of the Athenian delegation sketches the detail of her scheme for stopping hos- 
tilities (lines 149-154) : 

et yap Kabype? evdov evrerpimpévar 
KQV TOLS XLT@VLOLOL TOTS Amopytvots 
yvupvat taptomev S€é\Ta TapareTiApevar, 
atvowTo 8 dvdpes KamOupotev o7heKodr, 
nets S€ un mpoceipe? add’ arexoipeba, 
oTovdds TomnoawT av TaxXéws, Ev O10 OTL. 
. if we wore make-up and perfume around the house and if we paraded in front of them, 
naked in our slips of sheer amorgis-cloth, pubes plucked to delta-shape,’? our husbands would be 


aroused and would be wanting very much to make love with us. But if we didn’t let them come 
near us, kept ourselves away, they would negotiate a Treaty of Peace soon enough, I know very well. 


And the Spartan delegate’s comment (lines 155-156): 

6 yav MevéXaos Tas “EXévas Ta pada 7a 

yupvas tapavidav e€€Bad oid 76 Eidos. 
At any rate, when Menelaos caught a glimpse of Helen’s breasts,—naked in whatever way,—he 
threw away his sword, I guess.® 
The scholia in the Codex Ravennas of Aristophanes preserve a note on the Spartan 
delegate’s remark: 


> > € A > lal A i“ ‘\ ts 
9 tatopta mapa IBvixw: 7a dé ava Kal Aéoxns 6 Iuppatos év 7H puxpG Tudds, Kat Evpumidys: 


‘ 


The story is in Ibykos; and Euripides: ‘‘ when you looked at her breast, you threw away your 


sword and accepted her kiss.” ® 


Again there is a fuller version of the note. The Codex Leidensis-Vossianus of 
Lysistrata has: 
*) ixropia mapa IBvKe: Kal Eipumidns: add’ ds éveides pacrov éxBarov Eidos piknw’ eefo. 
GAN’ ws, K.T.A. 
The story is in Ibykos; and Lesches of Pyrrha has the same account in his Little Iliad; and 
Euripides, etc.*° 

6 Schmid, Stahlin, Gr. Lit., I, 4, p. 206. ; 

7 For 8€Ara rapateriApévar see Wilamowitz’ Aristophanes Lysistrate, p. 132, note to line 151; 


8 Interpreted infra, p. 57. 

° Rutherford, Scholia Aristophanica, I, p. 164 ad 155 (Rutherford mistranslates the quotation 
from Euripides, doubtless neglecting for the moment to consider its context). 

10 Rutherford, loc. cit., Stein, Scholia in Aristophanis Lysistratum, p. 9 ad 155. 
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All the Ravennas note says is that Ibykos wrote about the Meeting of Menelaos and 
Helen; for what he wrote we must turn to the scholion on Andromache 630. Codex 
Leidensis-Vossianus claims, in addition, that Lesches has the story as found in Ibykos. 

The Aristophanes scholia have a further reference to Ibykos and the Recovery. 
At Wasps 713-714 Philokleon complains: 


otpou Ti mér0vO ; ws VapKN MOV KATA THS XELPOS KaTAaXEtTaL 

Kat To Eidos ov Sivapar Karéxew, aN’ HON padOaxds etme. 
What’s the matter with me! Paralysis is spreading through my hand and I can’t hold my sword, 
but now am soft and weak! 


The scholion glosses wa@axds, the word translated “ soft and weak ” : 


dvtt tod Mevédaos: rodrov yap daow Spynoavra emi tHv “EXévynv amoBadelv 70 Eidos: H 
ioropia mapa [BiKe. 

Malthakos, instead of Menelaos, for he is said to have rushed at Helen, then thrown away his sword. 
The story is in Ibykos.™* 


In Die Griechische Heldensage Carl Robert associated @s éoeides paordy of 
Andromache 629 and ras “EXévas ra pada... yupvas of Lysistrata 155-156, omitted 
the 7 ioropia mapa [Bix of the scholion to Lysistrata, and so concluded that by its 
phrase ra dé avra the scholion claimed for Lesches’ treatment of the episode of the 
reconciliation 6... Mevédaos Tas “EXévas ta pada... yusvas mapavidav é€éBade .. . TO 
€idos—“. . . beim Anblick ihrer schonen Bruste liess er das Schwert sinken.” The 
conclusion so reached, by somewhat arbitrary handling of evidence, Robert carried 
over to his interpretation of scholion Andromache 630 for the Recovery according to 
Ibykos: “ Ibykos ...liess Helena... ihn... um Verzeihung anflehen [actually the 
scholion’s dvahéyerae is not so specific], die er ihr auch beim Anblick ihrer schonen 
Brust gewahrt.” ** Mme. Ghali follows Robert’s interpretation of the passages, but 
illogically refuses to accept her own position, holding the scholiasts surely wrong to 
claim for Lesches, or even for Ibykos, a “ scéne piquante . . . trop moderne.” ** What 
all these scholia seem actually to say is this. Neither the playwrights’ Peeping-Tom 
motive of Helen’s breasts, draped or naked, nor the Euripidean series of derogatory 
epithets is to be found in the Ibykos version of the Meeting (schol. Andromache 630). 


“4 Rutherford, op. cit., II, p. 413 ad 714. dvri rod R: dSomep 6 Aldine, Rutherford. oppnoavta R, 
V: épyjoavra Rutherford tentatively (further, infra, p. 52, note 26). After “IBvcw the Codex 
Venetus adds kat Eipuridy. raifer 84, ered) Eipos ijrnce, kal dpa éavtdv Kataxparybévra. 

* Preller, Robert, Gr. Mythologie, II, p. 1263 with note 4 and p. 1264 with note 3. In this 
publication of 1923 Robert condensed his interpretation of 1881 (Bild und Lied, pp. 76-78) and 
ignored E. Lowy, Wiener Studien, XXXIV, 1912, p. 285, where schol. Lys. 155-156 was sensibly 
referred “nur auf das Allgemeine des Vorgangs.”’ ' 

** Héléne, pp. 31, 42. Mme. Ghali refers to Ibykos’ Iliupersis. He may have had a poem so 
called ; the title is not attested. 
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What is found in the Ibykos version is: (a) The flight to the temple (schol. Andro- 
mache 630, with schol. Wasps 714 where, however, sanctuary is not mentioned and 
the pursuit is stated from the point of view of Menelaos’ attack rather than from that 
of Helen’s flight); (b) conversation between Helen and Menelaos (schol. Andro- 
mache 630); and (c) the dropping of the sword (schol. Andromache 630, using to 
describe the action in Ibykos the verb advévar, more appropriately “ drop, let fall,” than 
“ throw away’; Euripides at Andromache 629 and Aristophanes at Lysistrata 156, 
each appropriately enough for his context, use for Menelaos’ action éxBddXew “ throw 
away ’’; and the scholiast at Wasps 714 with his dwoBdhdew, a synonym of éxBdddew, 
is doubtless under the influence of the opening scene of Lysistrata). And finally, it is 
worth repeating, the scholia Leidensis-Vossianus at Lysistrata 155 inform us, if the 
phrase ra avra is to have its common idiomatic meaning, that the story in Lesches 
gives the same account of the Meeting as the story in Ibykos. 

Ibykos is last heard of at the court of Polykrates of Samos towards the end of 
the third or beginning of the fourth quarter of the sixth century B.c.“* Lesches was 
doubtless his contemporary, perhaps somewhat older contemporary.’* There is one 
other testimony for the treatment of the Recovery in the Epic Cycle. It stands in 
Photios’ resumé (ninth century after Christ) of the summary made by Proklos 
(whether the neoplatonist of the fifth or the grammarian of the second century after 
Christ)** of the liupersis by Arktinos (the Cyclic poet of, presumably, the seventh 
century B.c.):* 


A - 
Mevédaos b€ avevpav “EXévny émi tas vats katayer, AnidoBov dovevoas. 


Menelaos killed Deiphobos, found Helen, and led her down to the ships. (Or, the Greek participles 
being ambiguous: . . . found Helen, killed Deiphobos, and led Helen down to the ships.**) 


What “ finding Helen” involved for Arktinos, one does not know; there is no evi- 
dence. It is the more astonishing to read: “.. . dans Il’ Ioupersis d’Arctinos Ulysse et 
Ménélas se rendaient a la maison de Déiphobe. . . . Ménélas, séduit a la vue de son 
épouse, lui pardonnait tout de suite.” ** Actually, there is no evidence that Arktinos 
located so definitely the death of Deiphobos. It is from the persis of Demodokos at 
Odyssey, VIII, 516-518, that one hears of Odysseus and Menelaos going together 
to the house of Deiphobos after they had left the wooden horse. Unhappily, Demo- 


14 Cf. Schmid, Stahlin, op. cit., I, 1, pp. 490, 492-493. 

15 Op. cit., p. 213 with note 4 and p. 214 with note 3. 

16 Schmid favors the grammarian, op. cit., p. 198 with note 5. 

17 His floruit is placed in the second half of the century by Schmid, of. cit., pp. 212-213. 

18 The ambiguity is not resolved by other references to the Proklan account of the episode ; 
they all omit dvevpdv “EAévqy (or an equivalent), compress their statements to the Death of Deiphobos 
and the Escort to the Ships,—as the passages are given by Robert in Preller, Robert, Gr. Mythologie, 
II, p. 1263, note 2. 

19 Ghali, Héléne, p. 31. 
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dokos did not go into detail about the events which took place there. Nor can one 
know when and for what reason Menelaos forgave Helen, if indeed Arktinos repre- 
sented him as having anything to forgive. What the evidence says is that he took 
her down to the ships. 

Pictorializations of the Recovery are certainly so identified when the names of 
the characters are written in the picture. The certain illustrations divide into Attack 
pictures and Escort pictures. Both are found among the extant work of Oltos, from 
the last decade or two of the sixth century B.c. The Nikosthenic neck-amphora 
Louvre G 3 shows warrior and woman running to right.*? He holds his sword in his 
right hand, blade slightly below horizontal, point towards the woman. With his 
left hand he has grasped her wrist, drawing the upper part of her body around to 
face him as he attempts to check her flight. She stretches her right hand towards his 
chin, imploring mercy. Indeed she seems in need of it. The inscriptions are reported 
Mevewdos and Edeve, Menelaos and Helen. The Odessa plate of Oltos gives his version 
of the Escort picture.” The warrior strides off to left, looking back at the woman 
whose right wrist he holds with his left hand. ‘“ La jeune femme,” writes Mme. 
Ghali, “‘ avance a petits pas.” *” But this appears anticipatory; the woman’s feet seem 
motionless. The warrior carries his sword in his right hand, blade slightly above 
the horizontal across his corslet, point towards the woman, whether in actual threat 
to the woman,” or, better I think, by reason of the mechanics of frontality, only 
apparently so. Oltos has named the woman HEVENE, Helen, and the man MENE- 
LE[OS], Old Attic for the later Attic MevéNe[ws], Menelaos.** This seems to be the 
only Escort picture where the characters are named. It may, I suppose, be connected 
with Mevédaos . . . “Edévnyv émi tas vats Karaye. in Photios’ report of the Proklos 
epitome of the handling of the story in the Arktinos /liupersis,” but there is surely no 
very good reason to claim so specific a source for the picture as Arktinos’ poem. From 
the moment (at least) of the Odyssey’s account of Helen’s life with Menelaos at 
Sparta, after Troy, the Escort to the Ships is fundamental to her story. The Oltos 
Attack picture, however, may fairly be taken as illustrating the scholiast on Wasps 
714, [Mevédaov] yap hacw épunoavra emi rHv “Edévnv . . . 4 ioropta mapa “IBvKw.”° 
The picture, like the scholiast’s language, is a condensed statement of the Ibykos 


*° Ghali, Héléne, p. 78, no. 44, pl. 49, 2; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 34, no. 3. 

21 féléne, p. 103, no. 99, pl. 82, 2; A.R.V., p.35, no. 10 with Addenda. 

22 Heéléne, loc. cit. 

*8 Mme. Ghali, loc. cit., supposes so: “Il... la menace de son épée. .. .”’ In this she follows 
Kunze, Arch. Schildbander, p. 164. 

** This is clear from Mme. Ghali’s illustration. In her text she nevertheless reports the warrior’s 
name Meveda; her last letter is certainly wrong ; lambda lacks only its aro oblique line. 

7° And Mme. Ghali, Joc. cit., does so. 


6 And so may be taken in evidence that Rutherford’s proposal to emend épprcavra to épyjoavta 
is needless. 
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version of the Meeting sketched in greater detail by the scholiast on Andromache 
630, dwewov @kovounrar Tots Tept *IBuKov eis yap Adpodirys vaov Katadevyer 7 “Edn. 
..., and pictured on Tarquinia RC 5291, a cup in the Brygos Painter’s manner, which, 
though the characters are not named, represents so closely the language of scholiast 
Wasps 714 and scholiast Andromache 630 that it might well serve as a book-illustra- 
tion for the Ibykos passage to which presumably both allude.” On side B of Tarquinia 
RC 5291 (ca. 490-480 z.c.)** Helen is in full flight, violently pursued by Menelaos, on 
the point of overtaking her, his sword at the height of the back-swing of its thrust. But 
Helen’s foot is already over the stylobate of Aphrodite’s temple,—one Doric column 
and part of the entablature are drawn, in the background the temple’s great altar,— 
and seated inside the temple is Aphrodite herself to receive her protégée and effect 
the reconciliation. Such an epiphany suits the concrete, personalized style of an illus- 
trator’s narrative technique. 

Menelaos and Helen are named in another picture of the Attack at this early 
moment in its development, Boston 13.186, a skyphos by Makron, a contemporary of 
the Brygos Painter.“ Menelaos (Mevedeos) draws his sword as he pursues Helen 
(Hedeve), who flees to the protection of Aphrodite’s outstretched arms. Priam sits 
beneath the handle to right, Chryseis and Chryses (presumably) stand sedately to left 
of the main group. All are named: Adpodcre, Hpiapos, Kpuoers, Kpuoevs—conventional 
side-figures given names suitable to the location of the main scene of the picture. The 
pursuit and flight of the Attack according to Ibykos are here; the variation is the 
goddess alone without her temple, in the role of protecting friend—and the illustrator 
writes his characters’ names to make his story clear. 

In the report of scholiast Andromache 630 the pursuit and flight of the Attack 
according to Ibykos was followed by parleying between Menelaos and Helen (she 
from the sanctuary of Aphrodite’s temple), love for Helen taking possession of 
Menelaos and causing him to drop (dduévar) his sword. (If scholiast Wasps 714 
writes azoBah\ew, “throw away,” he is presumably influenced by his recollection 
of his author’s opening scene in Lysistrata.) Now conversation does not easily lend 
itself to dramatic pictorialization. The vase-painters proceed at once to the dropping 
of the sword while the pursuit and flight of the Attack are in full course, and they 


27 Cf. Robert, Gr. Myth., II, p. 1264, note: “ Die Flucht zum Aphroditetempel stellt eine 
Trinkschale im Stil des Brygos dar. . . .” with reference to Tarquinia RC 5291. Robert had long 
before accepted connection between cup and scholion (Bild und Lied [Philologische Untersuchungen, 
V, 1881] p. 78). a: 

28 Beazley, A.R.V., pp. 256-257 (“. . . extremely close to the Brygos Painter at his height, and 
may be by him... .”): I, hero leading woman. A, Theseus leaving Ariadne. B, Menelaos and 
Helen. (So Beazley.) Jacopi, C.V.A., Tarquinia, 2, pl. 18. Ghali, Hélene, p. 81, no. 54, pl. 56, 
2(B), and p. 116, no. 111, pl. 86, 2(1). 

29 Beazley, A.R.V., p. 301, no. 1; Ghali, Héléne, p. 81, no. 53, pl. 48(B), and: p. 53;-n0,, 11, 
pl. 4(A). A, Paris and Helen. B, Menelaos and Helen. 
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not infrequently indicate the cause (tm’ €pwros adinor 76 Eipos) by representing Eros 
himself flying at Menelaos. Thus on Vatican H 525, an oinochoe of ca. 430-420 B.c. 
connected with the Eretria Painter,°? Menelaos (Mevedews) leaps at Helen and his 
sword drops from the outspread hand of his sword-arm at the height of its backward 
swing. To emphasize the causation, Eros is shown flying a wreath at Menelaos. Helen 
(HAevy) still in terrified flight has just reached the sanctuary of Athena’s statue. 
Peitho (Ile@) stands behind the statue,” Aphrodite (A¢podiurn) between pursuer and 
pursued. Ona hydria in Rome (Torlonia), ca. 440-430 B.c., connected with the group 
of Polygnotos or with the Painter of the Louvre Centauromachy, the principals in 
the pursuit and flight are named (Mvedeos, Hedeve) ; but of the rest of the cast, Apollo, 
Aphrodite, four women, only two are named (AzoAXov, Avtuome).”” The sword is 
falling toward the ground; Eros is not represented.” 


The Oltos Attack picture is one of sixteen where ‘‘ Ménélas poursuit Héléne en 
fuite et la menace l’épée nue a la main.” ** The earliest is Mykonos K 31092, ca. 550- 
530 z.c., the only black-figure picture in any degree reasonably classed in the group.” 
The latest need not be far from 450 B.c. In essential details of iconography seven of 
the sixteen pictures are quite remote from the nine others. (1) Louvre 10268 (Cam- 
pana), fragment of a lip-cup by the Centaur Painter, shows a woman and a man 
running. His only military equipment is a sheathed sword slung from his shoulder. 
His dress is a short chiton, with large white ornament on its borders. With forward 
hand he seems to hold the wrist of the woman’s back-stretched arm; his other hand 
appears to be on his hip. They may be running together, or perhaps dancing; the 
details of the known iconography of the Recovery are here absent.** On (2) a 


8° Beazley, Attische Vasenmaler, p. 430, no. 1; Rumpf, Maleret und Zeichnung (Handbuch der 
Archdologie, IV, 1), p. 109; Ghali, Héléne, pp. 90-91, no. 72, pl. 66, 1-3. 

*1 Presumably so in the composition of the cartoon (assuming a cartoon) the Eretria Painter’s 
connection made use of; on the vase the handle-palmette separates Peitho from Athena’s statue, 
though logic demands that the separator fall between Peitho and Menelaos, whose activity she dis- 
regards as she is actually posed. (Lowy, Wiener Studien, XXXIV, 1912, p. 283, note 5, noted that 
Peitho is misplaced on the vase.) 

* A.RV., p. 702 foot; Héléne, p. 89, no. 68, pl. 57, 2. Apollo’s tripod rolls on the ground, 
knocked over by Menelaos in the impetuosity of his attack. 

°° The fragmentary picture on a calyx-krater once in the collection of Mrs. E. Strong, Rome, 
and located by Beazley in the Group of Polygnotos, shows Menelaos (Mevedecos) running, Eros 
flying, the outstretched arms of Aphrodite (Adpo — — —) ; Ghali, Héléne, p. 95, no. 78. 

*4 Héléne, pp. 78-83, nos. 42-57 (Type I b): no. 52 is by the Etruscan Praxias Painter 
(Beazley, E.V.P., p. 195); the rest are Attic. 

°° Héléne, p. 78, no. 43, pl. 47, 1: “troisiéme quart du VIe siécle.’ What remains of the 
warrior’s right arm implies, as Mme. Ghali notes, his thrusting a sword at the fleeing woman; the 
weapon itself is lost in a break. For the identification of the characters in the two-figure composition 
of this simple picture other detail is lacking than the fact that pursuer is in full armor; the 
identification can therefore be considered no more than possible. 

°° Héléene, p. 78, no. 42, pl. 47, 2. Mme. Ghali is conscious of difficulty: “Il est tentant de 
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colander in Athens, from the Ilissos, pursuer swings sword at pursued, but, except 
for greaves, he is in civilian dress and he is beardless.*’ Civilian costume, except 
for his helmet, is worn by the sword-swinging pursuer on (3) a stemless cup in 
Warsaw, by the Carlsruhe Painter, and by the like figure on (4) Bologna 154, 
a Panathenaic amphora by the Painter of the Florence Stamnoi.*® On (5) London 
FE 294 and on (6) a vase once Hamilton, both Nolans by the Oionokles Painter," 
the pursuer’s equipment, except for sword, is completely civilian. The like is true 
of the naked pursuer on (7) a kylix from the School of the Penthesilea Painter 
once in Sienna (Chigi 233), where pursued flees to Apollo and another (goddess 
or mortal) as her companions scatter. If the painter of any of these seven vases 
intended to represent Menelaos and Helen in Iliupersis, his narrative detail is 
insufficient to declare his intention. Helen, after all, is not the only woman to have 
been pursued, and sanctuary with Apollo or another is a commonplace of Greek 
religion. The seven pictures are doubtless best taken to belong with the anonymous 
group of pursuit-and-flight pictures which Mme. Ghali considers a “ type dérivé,” “— 
derived, that is, from the Menelaos-and-Helen pursuit-and-flight, though it would 
indeed be a nice problem to determine indebtedness in any particular instance. 

Mme. Ghali catalogues fourteen pursuit-and-flight pictures posed at the moment 
of the dropping of the sword.® All are red-figure and range in date from late work of 
the Berlin Painter (ca. 470-460 B.c.)** to the time of the Dinos Painter (ca. 420-400 


songer ici a Ménélas devant Hélene [an awkward description of the action of the picture]... . 
Cependant des réserves s'imposent....” Beazley, A.B.V., p. 189, no. 6: “ warrior seizing woman 
(Menelaos and Helen?).” The identification of the characters seems due to Villard, Studies D. M. 
Robinson, Il, p. 65, no. 7, pl. 20 b: “ Ménélas poursuivant Héléne”; and p. 69, “ Les scénes 
proprement mythologique sont en petit nombre; on ne peut guére citer que la rencontre d’Héléne et 
de Ménélas... (no. 7).” Villard’s date for the fragment is ca. 540 B.c. or a bit later (op. cit., p. 68). 

87 Héléne, p. 66, no. 22, and p. 79, no. 47, pl. 68, 1; Threpsiades, Tpaxrixa, 1950, pp. 101-113. 
Mme. Ghali reports Threpsiades’ date as “ fin du Ve siécle”’ (it is actually middle of 5th century) 
and prefers the date ca. 500 B.c. suggested by D. von Bothmer comparing the cup Louvre CA 
2495. For pursuer and pursued Threpsiades tentatively suggested Menelaos and Helen or Orestes 
and Klytemnestra (op. cit., p. 106). 

88 Héléne, p. 80, no. 51; C.V.A., Poland, 3, Binental Collection, III I d, pl. 2 (Poland 109), 
6b (“ Ménélas et Héléne?”) ; 4.R.V., p. 513, no. 112 (“youth pursuing woman”). The Carlsruhe 
Painter flourished in the second quarter of the fifth century. 

89 Héléne, p. 80, no. 50, pl. 53, 1; A.RV., p. 334, no. 4 (“ Melenaos and Helen”). The 
painter’s floruit is second quarter of fifth century. 

40 Héléne, pp. 79-80, nos. 48-49, pls. 49, 1, and 51, 1; A.R.V., p. 438, nos. 13-14. Again second 
quarter of fifth century for the painter’s floruit. 

41 Héléne, p. 82, no. 55, pl. 65, 1; A.R.V., p. 626, no. 31. 

42 Héléne, pp. 83-85, a-e. Aas 

48 Op. cit., pp. 86-91, nos. 58-72. 

a ap cit. a 86-87, no. 58, pl. 57, 1 (Vienna 741) ; no. 59, pl. 59, 1-2 (Naples 126053) ; and 
no. 60, pl. 60, 1-3 (Northwick Park, Spencer-Churchill). Cf. Beazley, Der Berliner Maler, p. 15, 
for the chronology. 
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B.c.). In two the characters are named (supra, p. 54). Pursuit and flight, the falling 
sword are constant elements; ** also the pursuer’s helmet and shield. These are 
perhaps sufficient to establish the mise-en-scéne, Menelaos in Iliupersis, even when 
corslet and greaves are omitted and the pursuer’s body clothed in short chiton or 
represented quite naked.” 

In connection with this group of pictures Mme. Ghali elaborates an hypothesis of 
influence of the pictorial arts upon literature advanced by E. Lowy in 1912.% Mme. 
Ghali writes: “. . . le roi [Menelaos], 4 sa vue [Helen’s] laissait tomber l’€pée. 
L’avait-elle déja séduit en dévoilant son sein, comme le laisserait croire la version des 
scholiastes [a misinterpretation which Lowy did not make; supra, p. 50, note 12]... . 
Fort heureusement, les témoignages artistiques peuvent nous aider ici a rétablir la 
tradition littéraire: il semble bien que l’invention d’Héléne dénudant sa poitrine soit 
plus récente que Leschés ou méme qu’Ibycus. Ainsi que nous le verrons plus tard, 
son origine fut peut-étre picturale; le succés qu’elle obtint expliquerait qu’elle fut 
ensuite reprise par Aristophane et Euripide.”® Later: “ L’effet de sa vue sur 
Ménélas est matérialisé par le geste de la main qui laisse tomber l’épée. Peu a peu, 
pour bien mettre l’accent sur la beauté irrésistible, les peintres montrent Heéléene 
dévoilant son sein [for “les peintres ’’ Mme. Ghali can cite only Vatican H 525 by 
the Eretria Painter’s connection, described supra, p. 54 and note 30]... . On peut 
essayer de voir dans le geste d’Héléne une innovation des artistes eux-memes, 
qui auraient influencé les auteurs . . . il se- pourrait que l’on doive chercher dans la 
grande peinture, ou a la rigueur dans la sculpture, l’origine de ce detail piquant de 
la rencontre des époux. On a méme songé a expliquer que . . . l’artiste a été obligé 
de traiter le véetement . . . de maniére a decouvrir légérement la poitrine, et ce traite- 
ment aurait inspiré aux poétes comme Euripide et Aristophane l’idée d’y voir une 


4 Op. cit., p. 90, no. 71, pl. 64, 1-2 (Syracuse 24121), a vase in the manner of the Dinos Painter 
(Beazley, A.R.V., p. 793, no. 14, and p. 789, topmost no. 1, where the vase is held to be perhaps 
comparable to pieces which display qualities both of the Kleophon Painter and of the Dinos 
Painter). 

*° It seems possible from the pose of the sword-hand of the pursuer on the stamnos fragment 
at Northwick Park (supra, note 44) that the Berlin Painter intended to represent him thrusting 
his sword and then neglected to paint the weapon. If so, the stamnos should be classed among 
representations of the earlier moment in the Pursuit and Flight. The falling sword of the pursuer 
on Los Angeles A 5933.51.108 was never painted (Héléne, p. 88, no. 65; Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, 
p. 23 towards middle of right column; for this curious vase see also ‘‘ A Greek Vase and Restorer’s 
Work,” Los Angeles County Museum, Bulletin of the Art Division, IX, 1957, no. 3). 

*“" Certainly naked on Vatican H 525 (characters named) and apparently so on Louvre G 424 
(Helenemp..88, no. 66; pl. 63, 3; but ci. C.V.A., 111 1 d, pl..23,4-6, texts | corps de Ménélas 
endommagé et réparé’’). 

*8 Wiener Studien, XXXIV, 1912, pp. 282-287. 

“9 Heléne, p. 42. 
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tentative de séduction de la part d’Héléne ® . . . un des cas plus rares ow la littérature 
est directement influencée par l’art... .” ™ 


This hypothesis of influences is based upon and complicated by misconceptions. 
The Helen of Vatican H 525 is in fact represented neither “ dénudant” nor “ dé 
voilant son sein.” She is in considerable disarray. The movement of her terrified 
flight has tumbled her hair, opened the skirt of her peplos to show most of her right 
leg and, apparently, a part of its bodice to show the side of her right breast uncovered 
by a gap in the heavy folds of the garment above her waist. But all this is hardly 
more than the painter’s pleasant scheme for indicating the violence and terror of 
Helen’s flight. Clearly the painter intends nothing of the nature of Lampito’s ras 
‘Edévas 7a pad ra yupvas Tapavidev at Lysistrata 155-156, however good the gloss 
the Helen on Vatican H 525 provides for the poet’s wapawdév." The phenomenon 
was doubtless an ordinary enough occurrence in places and periods where the peplos 
was fashionable.** What the Eretria Painter’s connection did intend as motivation for 
the dropping of the sword he clearly showed by painting Aphrodite between Menelaos 
and Helen, and Eros flying a wreath at Menelaos. Lampito’s quip needs no source 
beyond her countrywomen’s fashion of dress and the immediate context of her 
remark. Her ras “Edévas . . . yuvas © counterpoints Lysistrata’s yupvat, her ra pada 
Ta... Tapavioev Lysistrata’s e& ... maploev déAtTa mapateriApévar, her €€éBad’ oid 7d 
Eidos Lysistrata’s ozovdas roujoaw7 av taxéws, ev of0° btu.” The work which does 


°° This sentence somewhat misrepresents Lowy’s interpretation, which is both more illogical and 
more realistic (see note 54). 

51 Op. cit., pp. 97-98; the hypothesis is repeated on pp. 326-327. 

52 This was accurately noted by Lowy, op. cit., p. 287. 

°° The concord was the irresistable inducement for Lowy to construct his theory of an hypo- 
thetical Polygnotan painting for the source of Aristophanes’ verses: “ Eine der Vase gleichende 
Zeichnung, also das ihr zugrunde liegende Gemalde, ist des Aristophanes Quelle” (op. cit., pp. 
286-287 with p. 283). 

54 Lowy, op. cit., p. 287: “ Das Gewandmotiv der Helena... war dem Kunstler sicher von der 
Erinnerung an ihre Spartanische Heimat eingegeben. . . .” And the disarray of the garment a 
straightforward indication of the terror and violence of Helen’s flight: “‘ Ein Teil des athenischen 
Publikums freilich fasste es anders; und ein Niederschlag des Stadtwitzes, der diese Gestalt kom- 
mentierte, ist es, was uns bei Aristophanes . . . vorliegt.” However reasonable within itself this 
last sentence may be, it plays hob with the logic of Lowy’s construction: The Aristophanes passage 
and Vatican H 525 provide him the evidence for his hypothesis of a Polygnotan painting (made no 
less hypothetical by invoking also the ruined metopes, Parthenon North XXIV and XXV) as a 
source for the Aristophanes passage which he then interprets not in relation to the source he has 
argued but in relation to a ribald witticism (hypothetical ) of Athenian sophisticates. 

°° Lowy, op. cit., p. 283, note 3: “ Die Synekdoche bedarf keiner Belege.” The synecdoche is 
secondary. 

86 Wilamowitz’ note ad loc. is an unnecessarily literary excursion into Quellenforschung: “ Was 
Lampito sagt, ist, dass Menelaos irgendwie die Briiste der nackten Helene Verstohlen sah. Sie kennt 
die Geschichte also nicht richtig; bekanntlich hat Helene in dem spateren Epos ihn durch den 
Anblick ihrer Schonheit entwaffnet, ganz bewusst, aber ohne Aufbietung ihrer korperlichen Reize 
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reflect something of the Aristophanes passage is Villa Giulia 1197, a calyx-krater 
of the early fourth century, with an Iliupersis by the Etruscan Nazzano Painter, 
Menelaos drops his sword; Helen is half way through her stripper’s routine, her aim 
accomplished with little more than formal help from the somewhat pudgy and matronly 
madam who stands in Aphrodite’s place.” The Nazzano Painter’s picture is bar-room 
art—I do not suggest that it is directly inspired by the Lysistrata passage, merely 
that it inhabits the same quarter of the town. Naked Helens, or partially naked, 
recur (if the woman is rightly so identified) in fourth-century Italiote and Etruscan: 
the somewhat sadistic composition on a lekythos in Frankfurt where Eros interrupts 
the sword of the man who has forced the woman to her knees, his left hand entwined 
in her hair; the picture on a cup in Chiusi where the man, equipped with sword, 
shield, and spear, lifts back the garment of a woman already all but completely naked, 
who has sought refuge (it seems) on a beldam’s lap.” Elements of the pose of warrior 
and woman on the Frankfurt lekythos are found also on fourth-century Etruscan 
mirrors,” one of which obligingly gives Menelaos his name.” These Italian documents 
stand at the beginning of a new cycle in the iconography of the legend,*—these and not 
the Dwarf Painter’s Nolan London E 336 (infra, note 66), as Mme. Ghali has it.®° 
What is fatal to Mme. Ghali’s hypothesis of art influencing literature and to Lowy’s is 
that they have found no ribald picture of a naked Helen in a Recovery scene earlier in 
date than the production of Lysistrata (411 B.c.).™ 

Mme. Ghali has catalogued a group of pictures which show pursuer carrying a 
spear.”’ One, the Dwarf Painter’s Nolan London E 336, uses for pursuit and flight 
the scheme of composition used in picturing Ajax’s attack upon Cassandra,” except 


. .. Aristophanes lasst die Spartanerin so halb unterrichtet sein wie den Dionysos tiber die Perser 
des Aischylos, Frosche 1028” (Wilamowitz, Aristophanes Lysistrate, 1927, pp. 132-133). 

°’ Ghali, Héléne, p. 192, no. 164, pl. 73, 2-4; Beazley, E.V.P., pp. 6-7, pl. 23; CV.A.,2, IV Br, 
Dil O eZ. 

°8 Ghali, op. cit., p. 190, no. 160, pl. 71, 2-4. 

BOP attha D192 10,103) play 2, 1s 

8 Op. ctt., pp. 270-271. 

** London 627 (Walters), Ghali, op. cit., p. 270, no. 225, pl. 94, 1. 

°° See for example, the Pompeii murals, Ghali, op. cit., p. 247, nos. 201-202, where warrior’s 
hand is entwined in the hair of the half-naked woman. 

88 Féléne, p. 96, no. 82, and p. 327. 

** Lowy, conscious of the difficulty, put himself to some trouble to explain away the absence of 
“das Sinnliche ” in what he conceived to be the pictorial source (op. cit., pp. 283-284, 287). 

% Héléne, pp. 95-97. 
Oe *CV.A., 5, pl. 65, 2 a; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 651, no. 4. The painter’s floruit is about 450- 

B.C; 

*’ For example: (1) Bologna 268, a volute-krater by the Niobid Painter (Beazley, 4.R.V., 
p. 418, no. 1, and 4.V., p. 337, no. 1; Webster, Der Niobidenmaler, pl. 6 b). Juliette Davreux, 
La légende de la prophétesse Cassandre, 1942, p. 159, no. 92, fig. 54, and ibid., note 1: “ J. Hoppin 
attribue ce cratére au peintre des Niobides.” This note has replaced the proper note 2 on p. 158, 
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that on London E 336 the woman seeks asylum at Apollo’s statue rather than 
Athena’s, Cassandra’s canonical protector. This has caused several before Mme. 
Ghali to suggest that pursuer and pursued were intended for Menelaos and Helen,” 
and others to entertain at least the possibility that they were so intended.” But if 
Helen can find refuge with Aphrodite, with Athena, with Apollo, or some combina- 
tion of these,—as she does,—the Dwarf Painter may perhaps be allowed to send a 
Cassandra to Apollo, whether because she was Apollo’s priestess (Schefold’s sug- 
gestion) or because it seemed to him suitable enough for a Trojan princess to seek 
asylum with Troy’s friend among the gods.” In this matter, it seems to me, the com- 
position outweighs the god. 


On several other vases of this division of the pursuit-and-flight group the 
spear-carrying warrior is specifically identified by Mme. Ghali as Menelaos chasing 
a fleeing Helen. (1) New York 41.162.20, a stamnos by the Deepdene Painter,” 
has more the appearance of an escort than of pursuit and flight.” Whichever the 
action, there is no detail in the composition of the picture to individualize the char- 
acters (but “ Menelaos and Helen,” Beazley, loc. cit.). (2) Louvre G 482, a volute- 


and for the rest is inadequate if not inaccurate. Hoppin himself noted, Handbook Attic R.-F. Vases, 
II, p. 236, no. 5, that Bologna 268 is no. 1 in the Niobid Painter’s list published by Beazley, V.A., 
p. 147, and had already been associated with other vases of the list by Furtwangler in Gr. Vasen- 
maleret, I, p. 133. (2) Louvre G 458, a cup by the Codrus Painter (4.R.V., p. 740, no. 10, and 
A.V., p. 425, no. 3; Enc. phot., III, pl. 28, b). Inscriptions: AlAS, KAZSANAPA (see the drawing 
in Roscher, Lexikon d. Gr. u. Rom. Mythologie, II, col. 982, reported after Annali, 1877, pl. N; 
cf. Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des Antiquités, p. 936, fig. 1208). Davreux, op. cit., p. 158, 
no. 91, fig. 55: “ Coupe attique a fond blanc [cf. Preller, Robert, Gr. Myth., II, 3, p. 1266, note 6: 
“.. einer Schale mit weissem Grund, Ann. d. Inst., XLIX 1877 tav. d’agg. N”] ... du début du 
Ve siecle av. J. C.” The cup is red-figure, not white-ground. The date is third quarter, not beginning 
of fifth century. (3) London E 470, a volute-krater connected with the Geneva Painter (Cecil 
Smith, Cat. Vases in B.M., III, p. 290; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 430). Davreux, op. cit., p. 163, no. 98: 
“ Premiére moitié du IVe siécle. . . . Le céramiste Italiote....’ The date is third quarter of fifth 
century ; the vase is Attic. 

68 F, Eichler, Jahreshefte, XIX, 1919, p. 96, note 157; H. B. Walters, C.V.A., London, 5, 1930, 
text to pl. 65, 2; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 651, no. 4. 

89 Cecil Smith, Cat. Vases in B.M., III, 1896, p. 230; K. Schefold, Jahrb., LII, 1937, p. 44; 
G. M. A. Richter, Kourot, 1942, p. 3. 

70 For Apollo and Troy see Nilsson, Gesch. d. Gr. Religion, I, 2nd ed., 1955, pp. 559-560; on 
asylum, op. cit., pp. 77-78. ; 

71 Ghali, Héléne, p. 95, no. 79, pl. 69; Gallatin in C.V.A., Hoppin and Gallatin, III Ic, pl. 14 
(U.S.A. 34), 3; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 326, no. 8. The date is second quarter of fifth century. 

72 Cf, Gallatin, loc. cit.: A, warrior arming (warrior, woman, old man) ; B, warrior departing 
(warrior, woman, old man). Gallatin’s interpretation of B: “ The same three figures . . . as on 
A ...the warrior walks with rapid stride .. . before him. . . striding to r. with head and shoulders 
turned back to 1., the young woman. . . . Both her hands are raised as she drapes a scarf about her 
shoulders. ... On the 1. the old man... stands... .” On this interpretation, the woman accompanies, 
for whatever interval, the departing warrior. 
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krater connected with the Geneva Painter,”* shows a vigorous pursuit. If one is to 
claim the painter intended Menelaos and Helen, the argument must depend upon 
identifying as Aphrodite the woman between pursuer and pursued, and there is in fact 
nothing to characterize her as other than one of the several alarmed companions of the 
pursued who appear in the picture (Beazley, luc. cit., again ““ Menelaos and Helen woh 3 
Even the suggestion of the canonical three-figure composition, pursuer—intervener— 
pursued, fails on (3) the nestoris in Naples“ with warrior pursuing woman and 
companions in presence of king.” And in the pursuit and flight on (4) the Berlin 
Painter’s late Nolan London E 310 the warrior is a youth.” It is perhaps better to 
leave unidentified the subject of the pictures of all five of this group. 

In the black-figure of the generation or two preceding Oltos two types are 
recognized in pictorializations of the Recovery: (a) the climax of the Meeting, where 
Menelaos with drawn sword confronts an undisturbed Helen; (b) an Escort, where 
Menelaos again with drawn sword is leading Helen off presumably to the Greek ships. 
The characters are named in no black-figure picture, only in the red-figure Escort on 
the Odessa plate by Oltos (supra, p. 52 and note 21). The sword drawn in threat 
against the woman (it is maintained) establishes the classification of anonymous 
pictures and the connection between the two types. The argument for this interpreta- 
tion was stated in considerable detail by A. Schneider, and again by Kunze whom 
Mme. Ghali followed, though less cautious than he in claiming connection between 
pictures and poets.’ It has not seemed to Beazley that the weapon carried by the 
warrior in Escort pictures is particularly significant for the interpretation: ‘‘ Mene- 
laos and Helen(?)” apropos of London B 244, by the Antimenes Painter, where 
escorting warriors carry spears, and citing with approval Furtwangler’s Menelaos 
and Helen for Berlin 1842," again by the Antimenes Painter, where escorting 
warrior carries sword — — — “. . . Helen recovered by Menelaos ...I adopt... 
provisorily: it is at least sometimes correct.” The interpretation “ Recovery of 


8 Ghali, Héléne, p. 96, no. 81, pl. 70; Pottier, C.V.A., 5, III I d, pl. 30, 1-3; Beazley, A.R.V., 
p. 430. Date second quarter of fifth century. 

* Ghali, op. cit., p. 96, no. 82 bis, pl. 71, 1. The date is doubtless third quarter of fifth century. 

The “ king ”’ Mme. Ghali describes as “. . . un jeune homme contemple la scéne en appuyant 
une lance sur le sol.” The “lance” seems to be staff or scepter with fleur-de-lys over ball for 
finial; the man, though obscured by the curve of the pot, does not seem young. 

™C.V_.A., 9, Ill lc, pl. 56,1 a. Beazley, A.R.V., p. 136, no. 69 (“warrior pursuing w.”). 
Mme. Ghali, Héléne, p. 96 at foot, puts London E 310 at the head of her list of the “ Type dérivé,” 


but categorically identifies “. .. Ménélas . . . Héléne sans doute. . . .’ This compensates her treat- 
ment of the Naples nestoris, last of the group where “ Ménélas armé d’une lance poursuit Héléne,” 
but its characters anonymous in her description, “Un guerrier . . . poursuit une jeune femme. . . .” 


™ A. Schneider, Der troische Sagenkreis, 1886, pp. 106-109 (Escort pictures) and 181-183 
(The Meeting) ; Kunze, Arch. Schildbander, pp. 163-165 with earlier literature in note 5 on p. 163; 
Ghali, Héldne, pp. 71-77, 99-105. 

8 Beschreibung, I, p. 336. 

CS ATS gw 11, 1927, 1/5, Dy Oz, NOy 2, pace, AOW las 
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Helen ” is retained for both pictures in Beazley’s most recent statement.*’ The propo- 
sition that the warrior’s sword is drawn in threat against the woman, whether in 
the Meeting or in the Escort, is dependent upon interpretation all the more uncertain 
for being involved with the non-illusionistic formulae of black-figure drawing.” 
The best document for the Meeting is the Iiupersis by Lydos on the amphora 
Berlin 1685 (ca. 550 B.c.),°’ where warrior and woman share the picture with a Death 


7 Be 2/1 ne. (4, and p. 275, no. 110, : 

** Cf. Robert on the Escort pictures London B 244 (Héléne, pl. 77), Berlin 1842 (op. cit., 
pl. 80, 1), Gerhard 72 (op. cit., pl. 78, 3), and Gerhard 171 (op. cit., pl. 78, 2): “. .. der Mann 
hat das Schwert nicht geziickt, um die Frau zu bedrohen, sondern um sich und sie zu schiitzen. . . .” 
(Bild und Lied, pp. 56-57). This seems to me right (further, infra, note 119), except of course 
that the warriors on London B 244 carry spears, not drawn swords. It does not seem to me right 
to argue from this interpretation, as Robert does, that the pictures therefore represent the abduction 
of Helen by Paris and Aeneas. Mme. Ghali repeats the argument for Paris and Helen (Héléne, 
p. 51), but changes the list of pictures connected with it. These are certain of the Olympia shield- 
reliefs, the amphora Munich 1383 (Amasis Painter), the neck-amphorae Florence C 3777 and 
Louvre C 10236 (ca. 540-520 B.c.), and the r.f. lekythos Berlin 30835 (Painter of the Yale 
Lekythos). The last is a warrior’s departure (“ warrior leaving w.’’: Beazley, A.R.V., p. 444, no. 
25). The rest are anonymous Escorts. Florence C 3777 has an escort on both sides, woman and 
two warriors. The argument that the escort proceeding left (side B) is Menelaos and Helen 
(Ghali, op. cit., p. 51, pl. 76, 1), and therefore the similar escort on side A likely to be Paris and 
Helen (already Schneider, Der troische Sagenkreis, pp. 107-108), falls when one realizes that the 
position of the first warrior’s sword on B is doubtless like that of his congener’s on A with escort 
towards right (Ghali, op. cit., pl. 3, 1), the fact that on B it points back towards the woman due 
to the reversal of the direction of the action rather than to any intention on the part of the painter 
to represent it as a threat to the woman. The truth is one would not expect Paris and Aeneas, on 
leaving Sparta, to be fully armed as if for battle, and in fact they are not so represented in the 
certain Abduction pictures on Makron’s Boston 13.185 and Berlin 2291 (Ghali, Héléne, pp. 53-54, 
nos. 11-12, pl. 4 and pl. 3, 3). (I do not know why Kunze lists Florence C 3777 among pictures 
“auf denen Menelaos Helena wie bei Oltos am Handgelenk ftthrt” [Arch. Schildb., p. 165 and 
note 1]; on side A neither warrior touches the woman, on side B the first warrior holds an edge 
of her himation.) Kunze’s arguments (Arch. Schildbénder, p. 170) for considering the Olympia 
relief-pictures an anonymous Bride’s Abduction seem to me still valid. But I cannot share his 
confidence, and most recently Mme. Karouzou’s, that the characters in the Amasis Painter’s picture 
(Munich 1383) are to be identified as Menelaos and Helen (Arch. Schildbander, p. 164). Indeed, 
Mme. Karouzou’s description of the picture (The Amasis Painter, p. 5), “. . . warrior, with sword 
drawn from its sheath, gazes threateningly at a woman whom he is about to strike. . . . Menelaos 
preparing to take his revenge on Helen. . . .” no more reflects the fact of the detail of the picture's 
composition than her “ According to the story related in the Little Iliad, Helen will unveil her 
beauty .. .” reflects the fact of the evidence for the treatment of the story in that poem (supra, 
p. 49). However, cf. Beazley, A.B.V., p. 150, no. 7: “ Recovery of Helen and von Massow, 
Ath. Mitt., XLI, 1916, p. 60: “. . . fasst Menelaos seine Gattin nicht an, sondern sieht sich nur 
drohend um” (Haspels, B.C.H., LIV, 1930, p. 437, seems to propose the transfer of the vase from 
one of von Massow’s groups [ibid., p. 438] to another). 

82 Or a bit later. Beazley, A.B.V., p. 109, no. 24, reporting Bloesch’s opinion that the potter 
work is by Amasis. Rumpf, Sakonides, p. 27, no. 67, and p. 20, comparing the corpse in the Berlin 
picture to a giant in the Siphnian Treasury frieze at Delphi (ca. 530-525 B.c.) would presumably 
place the vase still later. But cf. Beazley, D.A.B., p. 48: Lydos’ “middle or later period, the years 
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of Priam with which clearly they have nothing to do. Kunze writes of the pair: 
“ Menelaos tritt mit geziicktem Schwert der Ungetreuen entgegen, die, der Wirkung 
ihrer Schonheit gewiss, ruhig vor ihm steht.” ** And Mme. Ghali classes warrior 
and woman in her group with ‘‘ Ménélas seul face 4 Héléne, l’attirant d’une main 
par un pan de l’himation, et la menacant de l’autre de son épée dégainée.” ** Now the 
logical implications of this position, that the picture displays a Threatening of Helen, 
immediately drive one to the forthright interpretation Attack upon Helen, as 
Schneider realized and expressed very well: ‘“‘ Helena sucht nicht zu fliehen... . 
Eine Bedrohung ist unndthig—also will er sie todten. Allein, dass er dies nicht thun 
wird, zeigt die Handbewegung der Helena, sie hebt, ihres Erfolges sicher, den 
Schleier.” *° It may, I suppose, be the fact that Lydos imagined himself painting 
warrior murderously attacking woman; nevertheless, his intention in thus posing the 
pair, it seems to me, can better be interpreted otherwise. In doing so, I take for talis- 
man Schneider’s own phrase: “ Nattirlich kann hier alles nur hypothetisch ausges- 
prochen werden... .” 

The warrior’s sword is in his right hand, lifted with blade slanting back over 
his right shoulder.** The woman’s himation is draped, veil-like, over her head. She 
has grasped an edge of it with her right hand, the warrior has taken hold of the same 
edge with his left hand placed just above her right, and both together, it seems, have 
joined in drawing open the himation clearly to reveal the identity of the wearer. 
Lydos’ draughtsmanship was not so primitive that he would have been compelled 
to indicate hostility by the simple device of an unsheathed sword thus held in his 
warrior’s hand. If naked sword is carried ready for quick use, it is perhaps because 
Lydos knew that the capture and sacking of a city was dangerous business not soon 
over: 

Quondam etiam victis redit in praecordia virtus 
victoresque cadunt Danai, crudelis ubique 
luctus, ubique pavor et plurima mortis imago.”’ 


Warrior and woman are in fact posed, it seems clear, in a Recognition scene. If they 
are to be identified as Menelaos and Helen, the argument must depend upon their 


around the middle of the sixth century.” Illustrations of Berlin 1685: Pfuhl, Malerei und 
Zeichnung, III, fig. 241; Rumpf. op. cit., pl. 16 bottom. 

88 Arch. Schildbander, p. 164 with note 1. 

** Heélene, p. 77; cf. the section-heading in the Catalogue p. 71, associating the picture with 
the version of the Recovery she considers Lesches’. 

*° Der troische Sagenkreis, p. 182 and note 1, A; cf. von Massow, Ath. Mitt., XLI, 1916 ps5: 
“,.. die Bedrohung Helenas. .. .” 

*° Mme. Ghali says, wrongly, “. . . le guerrier pointe son épée obliquement vers la téte de sa 
femme” (op. cit., p. 72, no. 26). 

87 Aeneid, II, 367-369. Cf. Robert, supra, note 81. 
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presence in an Iliupersis taken in connection with the report of the Arktinos version 
of the Recovery, the dvedpeois “Edévns pictured at the moment of the AVAYVOPLOLS 
(further, see infra, p. 64).* 

Another example of the Recognition and an example of its sequel, the Greeting of 
Menelaos, may perhaps be identified in rather poorly preserved red-figure pictures. 
The Greeting is the older. Acropolis 212, a fragmentary kylix of about 500 z.c. or a 
little earlier,’ has an elaborate Iliupersis: parts of a Rape of Cassandra, a Death 
of Priam, fights, corpses. In the midst of all this are two figures, their lower parts 
alone preserved: a warrior carrying shield and spear, point down, walking towards a 
woman whose arms are raised, outstretched, it seems, in friendly greeting rather than 
the terrified appeal which Mme. Ghali’s classification would require. The final letter 
of the woman’s name is preserved: — —— e, presumably [Hedev]e though not certainly 
so, and Langlotz’ query of the identification as Menelaos and Helen must be noted.” 
The fragments of the [iupersis on Ferrara T 936, a calyx-krater by the Niobid 
Painter,” in addition toa Death of Priam and an Aeneas and Anchises, show a scene 


“SIf the pair are indeed Menelaos and Helen, it may well be true that the corpse partly 
visible behind Helen, as Robert suggested (Bild und Lied, pp. 60-61, and Arch. Hermeneutik, 
pp. 221-222), is that of Deiphobos: Mevédaos . . . AnidoBov doveiaas. 

*° Langlotz in Graef and Langlotz, Die ant. Vasen d. Akropolis, II, p. 17, no. 212, pl. 10. Mme. 
Ghali, Héléne, p. 75, no. 39, cites Davreux, Cassandre, p. 130 (170 is correct), no. 112, and reports 
“.. . coupe ... proche d’Epictétos (des environs de 500)... .” Mlle. Davreux, loc. cit., 
writes “Style d’Epictéte de la derniére période” (which would mean ca. 480 B.c.: cf. Rumpf, 
Malerei und Zeichnung, p. 64); cites Hoppin, Handbook R.-F. Vases, II, p. 459, where no. 1 
is Acropolis frag. of an Ajax and Cassandra by the Tyszkiewicz Painter (actually Acropolis 
812) ; cites also Beazley, V.A., p. 55, no. 25, thus garbling items in Hoppin’s bibliography and should 
have cited instead Beazley, 4.J.A., XX, 1916, p. 152, no. 26 (not no. 25, an error Mlle. Davreux 
shares with Hoppin), the same Acropolis 812 by the Tyszkiewicz Painter (Langlotz, op. cit., II, 
pl. 73; Beazley, A.V., p. 116, no. 34, and A.R.V., p. 188, no. 60) which, so far as I can see, does 
not appear in Mlle. Davreux’s lists of the scene (nor, apparently, does Acropolis 355, compared 
to work of the Stieglitz Painter, with Ajax and Cassandra in an Iliupersis: Langlotz, pl. 26; 
A.R.V., p. 546, no. 1 bottom). But part of Mlle. Davreux’s bibliography, loc. cit., does concern 
Acropolis 212, and it is apparently from the note by Richards in J.H.S., XIV, 1894, pp. 186-191,— 
which she cites,—that the name of Epiktetos came to be connected with Acropolis 212, for 
Richards there wrote (p. 190): “As to the style of the vase [i.e., Acropolis 212], no doubt 
Hartwig’s estimate of it is correct, that it is a work of the school of Epiktetos.” I do not find 
Acropolis 212 in A.R.V. 

90 Mme. Ghali’s view of the scene was explicitly stated by Richards, op. cit., p. 188: “. . . the 
woman is supplicating mercy from one who advances with hostile intent.” But there is in fact 
nothing in the preserved parts of the woman to indicate supplication and nothing about the man 
to show hostile intent. Richards does not doubt that Helen and Menelaos correctly identifies woman 
and warrior and, further, Deiphobos the dead warrior behind the pair (p. 189) and Odysseus 
Menelaos’ follower whose foot alone was known to Richards. Deiphobos is not impossible, though 
several fallen warriors are in the composition. Richard’s Odysseus in the event turned out to be 


a Phrygian bowman (see Langlotz, pl. 10). 
°1 Ghali, Héléne, p. 94, no. 76, pl. 68, 4; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 419, no. 16; Aurigemma, Spina’, 
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with woman facing right towards a figure whose hand and forearm alone remain, 
outstretched towards the woman. Between the two, also looking to right, stands 
Apollo. The woman wears chiton and, drawn over her head, a himation which she 
has now thrown open, a hand on each edge of the garment. The gesture seems 
designed plainly to reveal her identity to the person she faces. That she is Helen is 
probable enough, and Menelaos the person to whom hand and outstretched arm 
belong.’ The moment pictured is the same as that chosen by Lydos on Berlin 1685, 
but here Helen alone throws back her cloak, there Helen and Menelaos together. 
Acropolis 212, which stands in time between Berlin 1685 and Ferrara T 936, poses 
the next moment in the development of the action, Helen’s arms outstretched in 
welcome. To see hostility in any of these pictures is to see, I think, what they do not 
show. 

The Attack upon Helen is claimed for other black-figure pictures besides Berlin 
1685. The characters are woman (in Recognition pose) and warrior, or generally two 
warriors; often there are side-figures, more or less meaningless space-fillers. One 
element of composition is shared by all members of the group: woman and one 
warrior face each other. This element marks out the group from other woman-and- 
warriors compositions customarily (if not always) interpreted as Escorts, and asso- 
ciates it (so the claim goes) with warrior and woman in Iliupersis on Berlin 1685. 
I have argued that the pair on that vase represent not an Attack, but a Recognition. 
It seems to me reasonable to argue that the pair, or trio, on these represent neither an 
Attack nor a Recognition, but one or another of the early stages of an Escort. 

The earliest stage may be taken to appear in the picture on Manchester Aa 45 
(ca. 540 B.c.), an amphora by the Towry Whyte Painter.** The woman faces left in 
the Recognition pose of Berlin 1685. The first warrior stands before her and reaches 
out across her with his left hand to grasp her left forearm at elbow. On the right 
the second warrior stands facing the pair. Of first warrior and woman Mme. Ghali 
writes: “ De la main droite, il la menace de l’épée obliquement dirigée vers le haut.” 
She does not comment on his skilless swordsmanship in interposing his own left arm 
between the blade of his sword and the person against whom his sword is supposedly 
raised. One can readily believe that the first warrior’s hand, as action continues, will 
come down the woman’s forearm and he will turn, sword in his right hand ready 
against possible attack, and all three will move off towards the left. 

On Vatican 358, a neck-amphora by the Towry Whyte Painter, the woman is 


*? The action is located at Apollo’s sanctuary: the god himself, his statue on a Doric column, an 
altar (these last two on Aurigemma’s report; they are not visible in the detail photograph published 
by Mme. Ghali). Mme. Ghali’s “a l’intérieur du temple” is a mistranslation of Aurigemma’s 
“innanzi al tempio.” 


°° Ghali, op. cit., p. 74, no. 33, pl. 45, 2; Beazley, 4.B.V., p. 142, no. 4, the painter’s work 
“near Group E.” 
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turned towards right. The first warrior stands facing her. His sword hand is con- 
cealed behind his own body; the tip of his sword and his other hand and forearm are 
concealed behind the outstretched edge of the woman’s himation.*® When Mme. Ghali 
writes “... Héléne . . . menacée par Ménélas,” she ignores the complete absence of 
hostility in the position at which the sword is carried, pointing off towards the field 
behind the woman. Logic and position of scabbard indicate that the view of the first 
warrior’s corslet presented is of the back, facing, in spite of pectoral scrolls character- 
istic of a corslet’s front, consequently that sword-arm is the right, the arm extended 
behind the woman the left, and sword is held across front of corslet in a reasonable 
position for defence. One may believe the narrative intent of the painter indicated 
by the second warrior, posed behind the woman and stepping out towards right: 
presumably the first warrior will now turn and start right, the woman following after. 

Much the same pose of woman and warriors occurs on a neck-amphora (ca. 520- 
510 B.c.) once in the Hasselmann collection,’® except that the second warrior stands 
(facing right) and the first is represented in a step to left, towards the woman. 
“ L’imprécision de la reproduction empéche de savoir s’il tient une épée dans la main 
gauche’ misses the mark: the hand is his right and, while the reproduction is 
sufficiently bad to make one unsure of recognizing the upper end of a sword blade 
behind woman and warrior, the position of visible parts of warrior’s right arm 
suggests that he does in fact carry a sword across the front of his corslet. The pose 
here, as on Vatican 358, is most inappropriate to suggest that sword threatens woman. 
It may be that first warrior is posed in his final step towards the woman, a moment 
before his position on Vatican 358, will now bring his feet together, turn, and go off 
to right with his companions. 

The next stage in the development of action in the Escort,—both warriors 
moving, the woman still standing,—appears on Vatican 350, Baltimore 48.16, London 
B 245. The first two pictures, one by the Painter of the Vatican Mourner (ca. 540 
B.C.),°” the other comparable to that painter’s work,” are not exact replicas, but they 
are close. The woman stands turned to left. Facing her, the first warrior steps out 
to right, his sword horizontal, point forward, in his right hand, and his left hand 


94 Ghali, op. cit., p. 73, no. 31, pl. 43, 1: “. . . Héléne, debout vers la gauche. . . .” is an error. 
Kunze, Arch. Schildbander, p. 164, note 1, no. 6: the Threatening of Helen. Miss Haspels, B.C.H., 
LIV, 1930, p. 438, classed it among Escort pictures. For the attribution: Beazley, 4.B.V., p. 142, 
no. 7. 


5 Or so it seems; yet Albizzati, Vasi del Vaticano, p. 144, claims “...il re... tiene con la s. 
Ia moplie. . . .” ee" tag 
96 Ghali, op. cit., p. 75, no. 37, pl. 46, 2: “.. . Héléne est debout vers la gauche. . . .” is an error ; 


she faces right. Beazley, A.B.V., p. 588 foot: “resembles” neck-amphorae by the Painter of 
Toronto 313. 

97 Vatican 350: Beazley, A.B.V., p. 140, no. 1; Ghali, Héléne, p. 72, no. 28, pl. 43, 2. , 

°8 Baltimore 46.16: Beazley, A.B.V., p. 140 foot, no. 1; Ghali, op. cit., p. 73, no. 29, pl. 43 bis, 1. 
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erasping the lower part of the edge of her himation held forward by her right hand. 
To right of the pair, the second warrior strides right, looking back at them. It is 
easy to suppose, with Mme. Ghali, with Kunze, with Beazley, and with Schneider, that 
in these pictures the first warrior threatens the woman.”” The forward inclination 
of his body in motion and consequently the forward position of his sword lend veri- 
similitude to the interpretation. But the first warrior’s hand is unnaturally low on 
the edge of the woman’s himation to go with a threatening gesture of the sword in his 
right; one may interpret the first warrior’s striding to right to be not so much directly 
towards the woman as, passing in front of her, towards the second warrior, and 
that the first has taken hold of the lower edge of the woman’s himation one may 
interpret to be an indication that she is to turn and follow the two warriors—longe 
servet vestigia conn.’ 

The composition is reversed on London B 245, a neck-amphora in the manner of 
the Lysippides Painter (ca. 525 B.c.).*°* The woman faces right. The back of the 
corslet of the first warrior is represented. His right arm, with hand holding sword, 
point down, is swung back, balancing his left arm stretched out towards the woman. 
The hand attached to the outstretched arm and grasping the lower part of the edge 
of the woman’s himation is, illogically, a right hand; this is the single confusion caused 
by the reversal. Kunze interpreted the picture as an Attack,’ and Mme. Ghali so 
classed it. A reasonable possibility of interpreting the pose of the first warrior’s 
sword-arm as indicating his threatening the woman with his weapon seems precluded 
by the fact that the warrior’s other hand-grasps her left himation-edge rather than 
her right. For, if one imagine the action momentarily stopped with sword on the 
point of beginning its upward thrust (and how else could the pose be taken as 
threatening the woman?), the resumption of action will find the woman’s body offset, 
the sword thrusting at empty space. Furthermore, the threatened-attack interpreta- 
tion leaves the second warrior dangling (as on Vatican 350 and its Baltimore replica), 
looking back at the action, yet inexplicably walking away from it. One may in fact 
suppose the action represented at a moment when the first warrior, who is posed in 
a stride towards left, the direction taken by the second warrior, is about to pass behind 
the woman, and she to turn, taking her place with her two escorts. 


°° Héléne, pp. 72-73, nos. 28-29; Arch. Schildbander, p. 164, note 1, no. 3 (Vatican 350); 
D.A.B., p. 74 (Vatican 350); Der troische Sagenkreis, p. 182, note 1, B (Vatican 350). ‘Also 
Haspels (B.C.H., LIV, 1930, p. 438), von Massow (Ath. Mitt., XLI, 1916, p. 65), and Albizzati 
Vasi del Vaticano, p. 137) envisage the action of Vatican 350 as the Threatening of Helen—the 
last most emphatically: “il re. . . in atto di colpirla con la spada, afferra il velo di lei.” 

0° The right hand of the second warrior in both pictures is closed as if about sword hilt or 
spear shaft, but in neither picture was any weapon drawn. 

*? A.B ., p. 257, no. 13: “ among the school-pieces.” Héléne, p. 74, no. 34, pl. 45, 1. 

0? Arch. Schildbinder, p. 164, note 1, no. 7, following Schneider, Der troische Sagenkreis 
p. 182, note 1, D; Haspels, loc. cit., takes the picture for a Threatening of Helen. 
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On Edinburgh 1881.44.27, a neck amphora by the Painter of Vatican 365 (ca. 
540-530 B.c.),*°*° the woman stands facing left and the warriors on either side of her 
stride out to right, each with an arm behind her as if to encourage her turning and 
accompanying them.’ The first warrior’s right hand is closed as though holding a 
sword.” The position of hand and arm implies that, had the sword been rendered, it 
would have been drawn carried blade up at about 45 degrees across the front of the 
first warrior’s corslet, ready for defence. 

In two pictures woman and first warrior are excerpted from the customary trio. 
In both the woman faces left. On Berlin 1687 (ca. 560-550 B.c.) the warrior’s left 
arm extends across the woman’s body, his left hand closed over her left wrist.’ 
His sword in his right hand is held horizontal. If the illustrator intended to suggest 
that the sword is posed as a threat to the woman, he left, it is true, sufficient space for 
the blade to pass unobstructed beneath the warrior’s outstretched left arm,?” but he 
has also displayed, in imagining the thrust about to develop across the outstretched 
arm, an astonishing ignorance of positions and movements natural to the universal 
weapon of his society. The warrior’s legs are spread in a stride to right. He may be 
thought to be in course of walking on in front of the woman, leading her with him, 
his sword ready against possible opposition. 

On the amphora Geneva 15008 (ca. 550-540 B.c.) doublets of the pair appear.*® 
The leftmost doublet is a close replica of the pair on Vatican 350 (supra) except for 
the position of the Geneva warrior’s sword, the blade of which is up at about 45 


108 Beazley, A.B.V., p. 312, no. 4; Ghali, Héléne, p. 74, no. 36, pl. 46, 1; Kunze, Arch. 
Schildbander, p. 164, note 1, no. 4; Schneider, Der troische Sagenkreis, p. 182, note 1, C. 

104 This is not the intent of the second warrior, to right of the woman, if the line which appears 
in the field between woman and first warrior is in fact a part of the shaft of the second warrior’s 
spear the rest of which the painter, though intending to show him carrying the weapon, neglected to 
represent. Compare with Mme. Ghali’s illustration the photograph on Beazley’s plate 4 in B.S.A., 
XXXII, 1931-32. 

105 Mme. Ghali is in error in saying, loc. cit., that it is the first warrior’s right hand which is 
behind the woman’s body. And her “. . . ne la menace pas de son épée”’ is perhaps ambiguous as 
to whether she thought the first warrior provided with a sword, but is quite explicit in contradicting 
her criterion of classification for the group in which the picture is catalogued. 

106 FHéléne, p. 72, no. 27, pl. 44, 1: Mme. Ghali wrongly, or at least ambiguously, likens the 
pose to that of the pair on Berlin 1685, “. . . la position de Ménélas et Héléene est Sena OlaislGsreme | 
But see the illustration figured on her plate and compare Furtwangler, Beschreibung, I, p. 225: 
“| Helena, die er mit der L. an ihrem 1. Handgelenke fasst. .. .” The comparable piece for 
the pose is Manchester Aa 45 (supra). 

107 And Kunze, Arch. Schildbdnder, p. 164, note 1, no. 2, following Schneider, Der trotsche 
Sagenkreis, p. 182, note 1, addendum after F, lists the picture among representations of the Threaten- 
ing of Helen; so does von Massow, Ath. Mitt., XLI, 1916, p. 65. as 

108 Ghali, Héléne, p. 73, no. 32, pl. 44, 2. The same museum number is given by Kunze, Arch. 
Schildbander, p. 164, note 1, no. 5. Both also cite the vase as Beazley, B.S A., XXXII, 1931-32, 
p. 3, no. 3, which seems to be the same vase as Beazley, A.B.V., p. 141, no. 2, identified Geneva 30 
and listed in the Group of London B 174 near Group E. 
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degrees rather than horizontal, ready for defence against an enemy rather than a 
threat to the woman. The warrior of the rightmost doublet in the Geneva picture has 
his left arm extended behind the woman. If the pose has not been falsified by the 
modern restorer,’ one may compare the position taken by the first warrior on 
Edinburgh 1881.44.27 (supra, p. 67 and note 103). 

The proposition here argued, then, for Manchester Aa 45 and the eight other 
black-figure pictures just reviewed is this: they by no means clearly represent warrior 
threatening woman, much less attacking her, but do in fact show one or another 
moment in the early stages of an escort. They are better classed with the group of 
Escorts catalogued by Mme. Ghali (Type II) as inspired by the liupersis of Arktinos 
(doubtless with a degree of temerity: supra, p. 52).”° On the identification of the 
characters, there is nothing to add to Beazley’s remarks of 1927 (supra, p. 9). 

The earliest of the Escort group is a lekythos by Lydos from the middle of 
the sixth century.“* Most are black-figure pictures from the second half of that 
century; the theme is particularly popular with the Antimenes Painter and his 
circle. Two, in addition to the Odessa plate by Oltos, are red-figure, the later from 
the first quarter of the fifth century. The figures in the pictures of this group, also, 
are posed at one or another moment in the early stages of an escort. Some of the 
pictures, moreover, show an escort well under way, all the figures in motion. Among 
the most lively of these is the Edinburgh Painter’s version on the small neck-amphora 
once San Simeon 9520.” 

On Boston 13.190, a cup by the Elpinikos Painter,”* the warrior turns, taking 
his first step. The position of his sword I take to be due to the mechanics of frontality 
rather than to any intention of the Elpinikos Painter to represent him threatening 
the woman with it. Indeed, the warrior’s fixed stare suggests that he is loath to take 
his eyes from the woman’s prominent (if well draped) breast." 


109 See Beazley’s warning against the repainting, locc. citt. 

110 Héléne, pp. 99-113. 

a) pt latanto., Ghali dicieneap. 99, Ne..oa; Beazley, 4.5.) . pill nooo, 

42 Now belonging to Mrs. Myron Prinzmetal, Beverly Hills. Published by H. R. W. Smith, 
A.J.A., XLIX, 1945, p. 470. Cf. Haspels, Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi, p. 220, no. 81 (reporting 
the attribution Beazley’s) ; Beazley, A.B.V., p. 478, iv, no. 2; Ghali, Héléne, p. 108, k; Kunze, Arch. 
Schildbander, p. 165, note 3. 

48 End of sixth century: Ghali, Héléne, p. 103, no. 100, pl. 82, 1; Beazley, A.R.V., p. 86, 
no. 3; Caskey in Caskey and Beazley, Cat. Boston, I, p. 6, no. 7. 

“4 A natural impulse: literary or artistic connection with Andromache 629 or Lysistrata 155 
is not arguable. Caskey, loc. cit., whom Mme. Ghali follows, held that warrior threatens woman 
with his sword. This gave him his argument for suggesting the identification Menelaos and 
Helen. A like interpretation provided Kunze an argument for identifying Menelaos and Helen on 
the Athena Painter’s lekythos Berlin 3253 (Arch. Schildbander, p. 165, note 1; Haspels, A.B.L., 
p. 255, no. 29, pl. 46, 1 a-b; cf. Furtwangler, Arch. Anz., 1893, p. 86, no. 21) : the warrior escorts 
the woman to right, his right hand on her left wrist; the advanced edge of his torso and left thigh 
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On Tarquinia RC 2460, a stamnos by the Painter of the Munich Amphora,*” the 
warrior seems to have taken a step or so from the woman, then stopped, turned, and 
is now (for once) shaking his sword at the woman presumably to expedite her 
getting under way.’ 

Of woman and first warrior on the neck-amphorae Berlin 1842 and once London 
market, both by the Antimenes Painter, Mme. Ghali writes: “. .. Ménélas se retourne 
et l’entraine par un pan de l’himation, tout en tenant l’épée obliquement dirigée contre 
elle.” “" But it seems unlikely that the Antimenes Painter intended to suggest that 
first warrior’s sword threatened the woman. Surely the intent of the pose is betrayed 
by the replicas by the Antimenes Painter himself on London B 244 and Villa Giulia 
15537 **—replicas except for the weapon held by the first warrior, a spear carried 
in his right hand across the farther side of his torso, obliquely, point up towards rear, 
exactly the position in which the sword is carried on Berlin 1842 and the amphora 
once in the London market. It is clear that the warrior cannot be threatening the 
woman with his spear as the escort gets under way. It should be equally clear that 
the sword’s position is a matter of convenience to the carrier, that the first impression 
of the blade’s being directed against the woman is illusionary—indeed consideration 
of its position in relation to warrior’s back-stretched left arm and hand grasping an 
edge of the woman’s himation shows that the point is directed into the field behind 
the woman. Robert’s interpretation of the significance of the drawn sword (supra, 
p. 61, note 81) seems to me, on the basis of this argument, correct." 

In the pictures on London B 244, Villa Giulia 15537, Berlin 1842, and the neck- 
amphora once in the London market, the Antimenes Painter apparently shows the 
back of the first warrior’s corslet, his weapon carried in his right hand across the 


is not so damaged as to conceal the fact that about half the blade of the drawn sword in his left 
hand lies on the far side of his body and so suggests no threat to the woman. 

115 First quarter of fifth century: Beazley, A.R.V., p. 162, no. 9; Ghali, Héléne, p. 103, no. 101, 

ora 

4 116 Mme. Ghali illustrates the picture with those of her Attack group (Type I a), but cata- 
logues it with the Escort (Type II), writing of the pose of the sword simply: “II tient dans la 
main droite l’épée nue dirigée verticalement.” Of course the picture represents both a threat (not 
attack) and an escort. 

117 Héléne, p. 101, nos. 92-93, pl. 80, 1, and pl. 78, 1. _ 

118 Ghali, Héléne, p. 108, h, pl. 77, and p. 107, f. For the latter see C.V.A. Villa Giulia, Le 
III H e, pl. 3, 2 (the second warrior here is stepping, or beginning to step, out towards right after 
his companion; on London B 244, Berlin 1842, and the vase once in the London market the 
second warrior stands). 

119 Bild und Lied, pp. 56-57: offered for London B 244 (by the Antimenes Painter: op. cit., 
p. 56, a; Beazley, A.B.V., p. 271, no. 74; Ghali, Hélene, pl. 77), for Berlin 1842 (same painter : 
Robert, op. cit., p. 56, d; Beazley, A.B.V., p. 273, no. 110 Ghali, Héléne, pl. 80, 1),;-for the 
similarly posed first warriors on Gerhard, A.V., pl. 72 (same painter: Robert, op. cit., p. 56, b; 
Beazley, A.B.V., p. 271, no. 78; Ghali, Héléne, pl. 78, 3) and on Gerhard, A.V., pl. 171 (Robert, 


op. cit., p. 56, c; Ghali, Héléne, pl. TM, 
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front of his corslet, his left arm stretched back towards the woman, and, clasping the 
edge of her himation, a right hand attached to his left arm. When the painter chose 
to represent first warrior carrying weapons at ease, as on Los Angeles A 5933500 40- 
he merely added pectoral scrolls to his corslet, so changing the view from corslet-back 
to corslet-front, and thus the back-stretched arm became the right with a right hand 
properly attached to it, and left hand and arm remained to carry spear and shield in 
expected fashion. 

In the pictures on the neck-amphorae Gerhard, A.V., pl. 72, and London B 243, 
the former by the Antimenes Painter and the latter by a member of the Eye-Siren 
Group of his circle, the second warrior, standing behind the woman, holds an un- 
sheathed sword across the lower part of his corslet, its point apparently directed at 


the woman’s back.*** Of the woman on Gerhard 72 Mme. Ghali writes: “. .. Ménélas 
...se retourne vers elle en la menacant d’une épée dirigée obliquement. ... Le second 
guerrier tient... une épée dirigée contre la jeune femme... .” This is to take an 


unnecessarily pessimistic view of the young woman’s situation. The position of the 
second warrior’s weapon, like that of his companion’s, may be taken as indication 
that the escort is to proceed through dangerous terrain. The second warrior’s attitude 
towards the woman is expressed by the gesture of his left arm: outstretched, his left 
hand at her back, encouraging her to proceed, aiding and abetting the gesture of the 
first warrior whose left hand holds an edge of the woman’s himation as the escort 
gets under way. This same compositional scheme, I take it, is displayed by the picture 
on London B 243 where the situation is somewhat obscured by the extraordinary 
compression of the trio. The anonymous member of the Eye-Siren Group who 
decorated this pot loaded his field with side-figures (two at right, one at left) and, 
thus compelled to squeeze first and second warrior embarassingly close together, 
elected to give his woman prominence by bringing her out into the foremost plane 
at the expense of verisimilitude in the representation of an escort. 

In Gerhard 72 the Antimenes Painter gave one solution to the problem of 
perspective: three in file, facing in one direction, physical contact between central and 
terminal figures emphasizing the intimacy of their connection. In the picture on 
Compiegne 983 he gave another: first warrior stepping out vigorously to right, 
second warrior the like to left, both turning heads to look back at the woman standing 
between them, both with back-stretched hands clasping the edge of her himation. It 
is not of course that each wishes to tear the woman from the other, simply that the 


* Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 23; Beazley, A.B.V., p. 273, no, 108. 

**1 Gerhard 72: see note 119. London B 243: C.V.A., 4, pl. 59, 3 a; Héléne, p. 104, no. 104 
pl. 81; 4.B.V., p. 286, no. 7. 

**? Ghali, Héléne, p. 100, no. 89, pl. 78, 4 (cf. the “ Errata des Planches ”). From Miss Haspel’s 
listing of the vase in B.C.H., LIV, 1930, p. 437, I do not know how she interprets the problem of 
perspective. 
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Antimenes Painter fails to use the illusionistic devices necessary correctly to represent 
warriors stepping out shoulder to shoulder and leading the woman behind them. This 
interpretation may also serve to explain the pose on Florence 76179, a neck-amphora 
by the Antimenes Painter, on Munich 1392, a type B amphora related to him,?* 
on Gerhard 171, a neck-amphora which should at least be contemporary with the 
Antimenes Painter’s work,” and even perhaps on Florence 4148, which is doubtless 
somewhat later.*** 

Into her group of Escort pictures Mme. Ghali has admitted, in addition to the 
red-figured lekythos Berlin 30835 by the Painter of the Yale Lekythos,’” a considerable 
number of other pictures which are doubtless to be taken as a Warrior’s Departure.’ 
I list the pieces in question. Amporae B: Copenhagen 5613,’ Rhodes 10604,’ and 
Rhodes 13447." Neck-amphorae: Tarquinia RC 2464,’ and the following, by the 
Antimenes Painter or by members of his circle, Villa Giulia 15731," Toronto 309, 
Villa Giulia 1203,"° Florence 3845,**° and Copenhagen 3858." Lekythoi: London 
B 26 and Berlin 1739. Tripod: Louvre F 151.*° Most of these pictures are 


728 Ghali, op. cit., p. 100, no. 88, pl. 79, 2; Beazley, A.B.V., p. 269, no. 38. 

= CY 4. 1, pl. 20,2; Ghali, op. cit., p. 107, ¢; Beazley, A.B.V., p. 281,no. 16. 

#28 Ghali, op. cit., p. 101, no. 94, pl. 78, 2. 

126 >. cit., p. 101, no. 91, pl. 79, 1. 

127 Supra, p. 61, note 81. 

**8 For the subject see Beazley on Vatican G 19 (Rac. Guglielmi, p. 31), who refers to Mingaz- 
zini, Vasi Cast., pp. 244-245, where a list of Departure pictures is to be found: cf. Kunze, Arch. 
Schildbander, p. 165, note 3. 

129 Ghali, Héléne, p. 109, 1; C.V.A., 3, III H, pl. 103, 1 b, and text ad loc., of woman and 
warriors: “. . . tous trois marchant a gauche ’—but actually the woman seems to be posed as 
standing. 

180 Ghali, op. cit., p. 109, c; C.V.A., 1, III] He, pl. 1, 2. Again the woman stands, pace Jacopi, 
C.V.A. text ad loc. 

a By the Rycroit Painter: Ghali, op:.ci., p. 110, 1; C.V.A., 2, 1] He, pl. 21, 2; Beazley, 
A.B.V., p. 336, no. 15 (replica on the neck-ampora Ghent 12, ibid., no. 21). 

132 Ghali, op. cit., p. 109, h, pl. 83, 2. 

183 By the Antimenes Painter: Ghali, of. cit., p. 110, m; C.V.A., 3, pl. 18, 5; Beazley, A.B.V., 
p. 272, no. 98. ; . 

134 Related to the Antimenes Painter: Ghali, op. cit., p. 110, n; Robinson, Harcum, Iliffe, Gr. 
Vases Toronto, pl. 44; Beazley, A.B.V., p. 281, no. 8. Singled out by Kunze for a Departure picture, 
Arch. Schildbander, p. 165, note 3. 

185 Fye-Siren Group: Ghali, op. cit., p. 109, g; C.V.A., 1, pl. 7, 2 (woman stands, pace 
Giglioli) ; Beazley, A.B.V., p. 286, no. 9. 

186 Compared to the Eye-Siren Group: Ghali, op. cit., p. 109, e, pl. 84, 1; Beazley, A.B.V., 

. 287, no. 1 towards top. 
5 187 Akin to Group he Wiirzburg 199: Ghali, op. cit., p. 109, j; C.V.A., 3, pl. 107, 2 a; Beazley, 
A.BV., p. 290, no. 1 at top. 

188 Ghali, op. cit., p. 108, a; Haspels, A.B.L., p. 29, pl. 9, 1 a-b. 

189 Ghali, op. cit., p. 109, d; Furtwangler, Beschreibung, I, p. 282 (“ Wohl eine halbverstandene 
Darstellung von Menelaos und Helena”) ; Haspels, 4.B.L., pp. 29-30 (“ woman and warriors’). 

140 Ghali, op. cit., p. 104, no. 105, pl. 80, 2. 
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summarily listed in the Escort sub-group where “le guerrier ne touche pas la 
femme.” * Another item there listed belongs elsewhere, the lekythos Fogg 2205, 
clearly an Escort since the first warrior holds firmly an edge of the woman’s himation 
as he steps to right. Indeed, of the fifteen items listed in Mme. Ghali’s sub-group 
none appears to belong except possibly the three or four which lack a readily available 
illustration.” 

When so much of literature’s record of the Recovery is lost and so much of the 
pictorial record is anepigraphic, very little can be argued about the nature or direction 
of influences. It does seem clear, however, that there is no very good reason to suppose 
that either Euripides at Andromache 629 or Aristophanes at Lysistrata 155-156 wrote 
under the influence of any work of one of the representational arts. The earliest 
pictorialization of reasonably possible identification, the pair in the Iliupersis by Lydos 
on Berlin 1685,’ is a fair illustration of the language of Photios in his account of 


141 Op. cit., pp. 108-110. 
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ae OP. cit., p. 108; beep: 109 py lio; and pellO-note i 

144 Supra, p. 61. The murder scene on one face of the early sixth-century Sparta Base, 
Wace no. 1 (Tod and Wace, Cat. Sparta Museum, pp. 132-133), is frequently held to represent 
Menelaos’ attack upon Helen (so, for example, Picard, Manuel, I, pp. 456-457, followed by Ghali, 
Héléne, p. 71, no. 24; Mobius, R.E., s.v. Stele, col. 2310; Kunze, Arch. Schildbander, p. 164; and, 
with a query, Lippold, Gr. Plastik, p. 31). Wace’s sentences of 1906, serpents not withstanding, 
remain true: ‘“ The scenes have been variously explained as (1) A. Orestes and Clytemnestra, B. 
Orestes and Electra; (2) A. Eriphyle and Polynikes, B. Eriphyle and Alemaeon; (3) A. Menelaus 
and Helen meeting at the sack of Troy, B. Alemene and Zeus. It is impossible to say if any of 
these is right or if the true explanation is still to seek.” The figures in the Escort pictures on the 
Olympia shield-reliefs of the first half of the sixth century are anonymous on Kunze’s convincing 
argument (op. cit., pp. 165-166, 170), represent Paris’ abduction of Helen if one give credence to 
Mme. Ghali’s unpersuasive interpretation (op. cit., pp. 49-50, 51-53) ; on the uncertainties of the 
early fifth-century Escort picture on Olympia relief XI d, control Mme. Ghali’s description (op. cit., 
p. 103, no. 102) by means of Kunze’s (op. cit., p. 16)—as for the escorting warrior’s sword, if 
there was a sword, its position shares the ambiguity of the weapon’s position in other escorts. 
The picture of Menelaos and Helen in Iliupersis on the Kypselos Chest (Ghali, op. cit., p. 72, no. 
25), of the turn of the seventh and sixth centuries (von Massow, Ath. Mitt., XLI, 1916, pp. 13-15; 
Lippold, R.E., s.v. Kypselos, cols. 121-126), is lost. What Pausanias in the second century after 
Christ thought it represented, he says (V, 18, 3): Mevédaos 8& Odpaxd re evdeSvKds Kal exov Eidos 
xeow “EXevyv daroxreivar 89Aa ws adoKopuevys “IXiov. “ Menelaos, armed in corslet and holding his 
sword, attacks Helen to kill her, clearly at the sack of Troy.” As models for the interpretation 
of the scene von Massow cites Berlin 1685 and 1687, Vatican 350, and Edinburgh 1881.44.27 (dealt 
with supra, pp. 61-63, 65-66, 67), but in his drawing (plate 1, sixth from left in lower row of 
metope-panel pictures) constructs a two-figure composition more clearly in accord with Pausanias’ 
interpretation than is any of his models. Von Massow cites also the Murder of Ismene on the Late- 
Corinthian neck-amphora Louvre E 640 (ca. 575-550 B.c.: Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, 1, 
p. 58, pl. 50; Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung, III, fig. 178; Robert, Arch. Herm., p. 140, fig. 109; 
Payne, Necrocorinthia, p. 327, no. 1437, pl. 40, 1-2; Benson, Die Geschichte der Korinthischen 
Vasen, p. 61, Tydeus Painter no. 1—cf. Payne, op. cit., pp. 110-111)—a lively murder scene, but 
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the summary of the content of the Iliupersis by Arktinos, but confidently to claim that 
Lydos therefore was painting directly under the influence of the Arktinos poem is 
another matter, for Mevéhaos dvevpdv “Edévyp, like émt rds vats kardéyet, is fundamental 
to her legend at least from the Odyssey’s time. Even more problematical is the true 
identification of the characters in any one of the black-figure pictures of warrior or 
warriors escorting woman, and, a fortiori, problematical also a connection between 
picture and Arktinos’ poem. The Pursuit-and-Flight series, and its sub-class which 
shows Menelaos’ sword falling, illustrates well enough the reports of scholiasts Wasps 
714 and Andromache 630 of Ibykos’ version of the Recovery. The work of Oltos, 
the earliest attested producer of Pursuits and Flights certainly concerned with Mene- 
laos and Helen, was enjoyed—or should have been—by those friends of the sons of 
Peisistratos whose companion was Anakreon, once the associate of Ibykos at the 
court of Polykrates and now the intermediary between that gay court and the 
Athenian. Three considerations effectively block an attempt to associate these facts 
in a pleasant account of Anakreon’s role as popularizer of the court-poetry of 
Polykrates and the sons of Peisistratos among pottery ateliers of Athens. (a) It is a 
possibility that the characters in the Pursuit and Flight on Mykonos K 31092, which 
was doubtless painted before Anakreon came to Athens, were in fact intended for 
Menelaos and Helen. (b) The sub-class with the sword of Menelaos falling, Ibykan 
on the showing of schol. Andromache 630, is not attested earlier than the period of 
the Berlin Painter’s late work, some decades after Oltos’ time.“® Finally, and most 
important of all, (c) scholiast Leidensis-Vossianus Lysistrata 155 explicitly claims 
also for the Little Iliad of Lesches the story of the Recovery found in Ibykos. The 
Pursuits and Flights are doubtless indebted for inspiration to one or the other, or 
perhaps now to one and now to the other. Connections are obscure. 
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unrelated in composition either to the Attic pictures or to von Massow’s own drawing for the 
Kypselos Chest picture. 

145 Somewhat later too than the period when it occurred to vase-painters to put Anakreon’s 
portrait in their pictures: on London E 18, a cup by Oltos himself (Beazley, 4.K.V., p. 40, no. 69) : 
on fragments of a calyx-krater in Rome, or once so, very early work of the Kleophrades Painter 
(A.R.V., p. 123, no. 29); on Syracuse 26967, a lekythos by the Gales Painter (4.R.V., p. oe 
no. 2 at top). See further, Richter, Attic R.F. Vases, pp. 44 and 58. 


A NEW LOGOS INSCRIPTION 


(PLATE 13) 


Editor’s Note 


Unfortunately Professor Robinson’s final illness prevented him from completing a check of 
some points that arose in the final version of this article. The Editor has allowed to remain all 
material she believes he would have wished to be included. She records here also her appreciation 
of assistance received from several of Professor Robinson’s friends, offered as a tribute to him. 


N the summer of 1956, when I attended the opening of the Museum of the Agora 
in the Stoa of Attalos, I found in a dealer’s shop a unique non-Attic inscribed 
stele. I made a copy before the stone, I paid half of its purchase price and the Friends 
of the Museum the other half, and the stone has been given to the National Museum 
in Athens, where it is now kept in the Epigraphical Section (E.M. 13,198).* 
Plate 18. Stele of close-grained island marble (possibly Parian) with original flat top 
and molding (taenia surmounting a cyma reversa). The original edges of the front 
are preserved on top and on both sides, but the bottom is broken. On the taenia, we 
have the word of good omen, @eoi. There is some slight damage at the left edge of 
the stele, but sixteen lines of text are well preserved, and parts of four more lines. 
How much is lost is impossible to conjecture. The back has been cut down in recent 
times to make the stone lighter for transportation, so that the original thickness 
cannot be determined. The inscribed surface is worn (except on the first three or 
four lines) as though it had been walked over. This makes the reading difficult, but 
with magnifying glasses, the squeeze and the photograph, I have, after long study, 
corrected my original copy of the stone, and I feel now that we have a complete and 
certain text with one or two doubts about two or three of the names. 


Height, 0.28 m.; width at top (not including the projection of the molding), 0.55 m.; 
present thickness, 0.045 m. 


Height of letters, line 1, 0.015 m., except for the round letters which are 0.01 m.; 
lines 2-19, ca. 0.008-0.009 m., O and A 0.006 m., =, 0.01 m. 


The letter forms (sigma with spreading bars, alpha with curved, almost broken, 
cross bar) suggest a date ca. 200 B.c., and this accords well with the occurrence (in 
line 3) of a month of the Macedonian calendar. 


*I am indebted for help to Professors Marinatos, Caskey and Vanderpool, to my student 
Martha Caldwell for making me a copy and for sending me a squeeze, and to Miss Alison Frantz 
for the photograph. 
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NON-STOIX. ca. 59-70 
6 - ) i 

[E] at dapeopyod Nixoundovs Adyos trav aipebévrwv emi rv 
amddoow “Apurro 

[da |vovs, HooPadiwvos, Exauwérov- Mia Apurtopdvous Aiov 
THS ELKOONME 

[pias] mapa tapia Ovacimida amd tov TehOv? HHEAAFEIIIC-. 
amo AiPouv: HHF'! ” 

[AA]AFFF[]: M]ooxiov rapa tapia “Apurtopdvous amd TOV TEAGV: 
FAH HHA AAAHIII-// 

[a]7o AiGov: HHAAATTFFFFII-: Taviov tapa tapia Puioddvous 
amo Tov teMOV: HHHATFFEI / 

azo Aiov: XP EFFEIIC-//: Aaparpiov mapa rapta 
Xwouxpatous ovfev ~aBov 

Ba[6|popiov rapa tapia Zyvia amd tov re\Ov: HHHAFFFIIIC //: 
amo hiov: HHAAFFFEI C—/ 

Teveciov mapa tapia Avoddérov amd trav reXOv: HHHEFEFIIIC: 
amo hifov: AAATFHIIINCL . ] 

Kpoxayopiov mapa Tapia Ovacwida amo TOV TEAOV: 
HHHI"tFEHHIIC//: aad di0ov: HAAA 

Ml]: Aecxviov mapa tapia “Apiotopavous amd TOV TEAOV : 
HHHAAMFFFIIIIIC//: Oeppiov 7a 

pa Tapia Piriodavovs amd trav rehkOv: HHHAMFFEIIC//: 
amo hidov: HAAFEHII/: Iamdrov 7a 

pa tapia Znvia mpoBarixod: FAHHAAAT EFC: azo Xidov: 
HHI"FFHIIII—/: dao 6€ ray TeX Ov 

ovfev éhaBov: “Hvaiov mapa tapia Avoddérov amd Tov TEAOV: 
HHHEFFHIIIIC : dao At 

[@]ov: DFFFIC: zpoBarixod: FPHHAAAAATFFFFIIIC : ‘Tepod 
mapa Tapia Puiodavovs azo 

[rav] rekQv: HHHHPAAAAT FHC /: Tactov wapa rapia 


\ a v 
YwoukpaTovs aro TOV TE 


[A@v: --------- amo hiov — —] FFEIIIIC—/: Kat 
a[apa| tapav Top TEpt Ovacipida 

[----------------------- |IC—: [Atouv 
roo 8 jexnpuépov rapa Tapia > [—-——] 

[-------- ] HHAAAAFHEHIIIC//: za[pa. . | 
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This is an inscription of a new type of which I have not found any other 
examples. It is very different from other known accounts. 

Line 2: The dating by a damiourgos shows that the inscription may belong to a 
Doric town; see v. Schoeffer, R.E., s.v. Demiorgoi, no. 3. 

The name Nikomedes is common, both in Athens and in Doric cities. There is no 
Nikomedes in the lists of damiourgoi of Kameiros* though a Nikomedes son of 
Nikomachos does appear as priest of Dionysos and the Muses at Kameiros * and a 
Nikomachos son of Nikomedes as tamias in Rhodes.* Nikomedes occurs frequently as 
the magistrate’s name on coins of Kos,” especially in an unpublished hoard of over 
one hundred coins of Kos in my collection (probably to be dated 166-88 B.c.). 

The use of the noun dédoo1s for payment is rare, but the verb, mostly in the form 
dmodiowow or ardédaow is frequent. Adyos in the sense of account is rare, but, though 
restored, it does seem to occur in J.G., II’, 1635, line 77 Kefddaov rod mepidvtos ovr 
T|@e| é€k rod mpo[Tépov Adyov ]. 

Line 3: The committee to collect the money consists of three men, Aristophanes, 
Posthalion and Epainetos. Posthalion is a new name, but we know Posthon, Posthion ° 
and Posthylos.’ 

A single dot in the center of the line is used for punctuation here and in line 4; 
elsewhere in this inscription two dots are used for punctuation. 

Dios is the first month of the Macedonian calendar which was used extensively 
throughout the Hellenistic world. Its position in the year varies in different places, 
but in this inscription, Dios is probably also the first month, and the accounts began 
within this month. 

The eixoonpepia is not attested, but other compounds ending in -ia, -os, and -ov 
are well known. It would mean “ period of twenty days” and correspond to [8]ex7- 
pepov in line 17. 


Line 4: Payments were made to Aristophanes by a number of rapias, stewards: 
Onasimidas (lines 4, 10, 17), Aristophanes (lines 5, 11), Philophanes (lines 6, 12, 
15), sosikrates (lines 7, 16), Zenias (lines.8,13),, Diedotes (lines 9, 14) (5S 
(line 18). These payments were made from three sources: 7éAn, \iBos, mpoBariKdv; 
the majority do 7av reh\@v. Tédn are probably dues or taxes on property; the meaning’ 
of Atos in this usage is not quite certain, but may refer to building stone. Fo 
mpoBarixov see line 15. 


* Annuario, XI-XIII, 1949-1951, pp. 149 ff. 

3 [bid., p. 199, no. 45, line 24. 

1 dae ld, 1, o,.o0, limesai? 

°W. L. Paton and E. L. Hicks, The Inscriptions of Cos, Index p. 380. 
oie Herter de.i., 6.07. ostion: 

PinserCrety lL, p.. 204, NO. 02. 
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Line 5: There is no sure trace of the first letter of [M]ooxiov. Several 
of the names at the beginning of the entries are known as names of Greek months: 
Damatrios (line 7), Badromios (line 8), Genesios (line 9), Hieros (line 15); see 
Bischoff, R.E., s.v. Kalender, cols. 1597-1602. Others look like possible names of 
months: Panios (line 6), Moschios (line 5), Krokagorios (line 10), Deiknios and 
Thermios (line 11), Enaios (line 14), Pasios (line 16). Only Iapatos (line 12) looks 
strange. On the other hand, only Damatrios (line 7), Hieros (line 15) and Pasias 
(line 16) are known as proper names, although we know many Greek proper names.’ 

The signs — and / must indicate fractions smaller than the half obol.° 

Line 6: Panios is a new name; see note on line 5. 


Line 7: Note that here and in lines 13-14 there is record of no payment. ov6év 
occurs in Attic inscriptions after 379 B.c. 


Line 8: Zenias is a new name. See also line 13. 

Line 9: Genesios is known as the name of a month; see note on line 5. 
Line 10: For Krokagorios see note on line 5. 

Line 11: For Deiknios and Thermios see note on line 5. 

Line 12: For Iapatos see note on line 5. 


Line 13: For zpoBarixév and wpoBdatav dépos as tax on sheep, see M. v. Her- 
werden, Lexicon Graecum suppletorium, s. vu. mpoBatiKés and mpoBdtav ddpos; F. 
Preisigke, Worterbuch, I11, Abschnitt II, s. vv. tpoBarucdy and ddpos mpoBdrav; U. 
Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, I, p. 286. 

Line 14: For Enaios see note on line 5. 

Line 15: Hieros is known as the name of a month; see note on line 5. 

Line 16: Pasios is known as a proper name, both on Kos and elsewhere. 


Line 17: This is the only case in this inscription of more than one rapias ; Onasi- 
midas was evidently chairman of the group. 


Line 18: For [8 ]exnpépov, a space of ten days, see comment on line 3. 


A tentative translation, in schematic form, may be added: 

During the year of Nikomedes as damiourgos. Account of those chosen for the 
payment, namely of Aristophanes, Posthalion, Epainetos, Receipt of Aristophanes. 

During the twenty day period of Dios from steward Onasimidas from the dues 

272 drachmas 3% obols, from “ stone ” 283 drachmas 1 obol. 


® See W. Pape, Wérterbuch der griechischen Eigennamen; F. Bechtel, Die historischen Per- 


sonennamen des Griechischen. 
9 See M. N. Tod, B.S.A., XVIII, 1911-1912, pp. 98-132; XXVIII, 1926-1927, pp. 141-157; 


XXXVII, 1936-1937, pp. 236-257. 
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During Moschios from steward Aristophanes from dues 881 drachmas 3 obols, 
from “ stone ” 239 drachmas 2 obols. 

During Panios from steward Philophanes from the dues 318 drachmas 1 obol, 
from “ stone ” 1054 drachmas 2% obols. 

During Damatrios from steward Sosikrates I (or they) received nothing. 
During Badromios from steward Zenias from the dues 313 drachmas 3% obols, 
from “ stone” 224 drachmas 1% obols. 

During Genesios from steward Diodotos from the dues 304 drachmas 41% obols, 
from “ stone ” 36 drachmas 4% obols. 

During Krokagorios from steward Onasimidas from the dues 309 drachmas 3/2 
obols, from “ stone” 135 drachmas 4 obols. 

During Deiknios (this may be an intercalary month) from steward Aristophanes 
from the dues 328 drachmas 5% obols. 

During Thermios from steward Philophanes from the dues 318 drachmas 2% 
obols, from “ stone” 122 drachmas 2 obols. 

During Iapatos from steward Zenias probatikon 777 drachmas ¥% obol, from 
“stone ” 207 drachmas 4 obols, but from the dues I (or they) received nothing. 
During Enaios from steward Diodotos from the dues 304 drachmas 4% obols, 
from “ stone” 8 drachmas 2% obols, probatikon 799 drachmas 3% obols. 
During Hieros from steward Philophanes from the dues 498 drachmas 4% obols. 
During Pasios from steward Sosikrates from the dues —- — — -, and from the 
stewards with Onasimidas — — -. 

During the ten day period of Dios from steward S ——-. 


The sums received from the stewards vary greatly. The receipts from the ten 
amo TOV TehOvV range from 272 drachmas 3% obols to 881 drachmas 3 obols; seven a 
little over 300, one 498 drachmas 4% obols. In ten receipts of income dé diMov there 
is even more variation, from 8 drachmas 2% obols to 1054 drachmas 2% obols, two 
under 100 drachmas, two 100-200, four 200-300, one 343 drachmas 4% obols. There 
are only two cases of mpoBarixdv, 777 drachmas 1% obol and 799 drachmas 3% obol. 

This inscription has been presented in this preliminary way in order to make it 
known promptly to those who are interested in economic history and in this type of 


document. 
+Davip M. Rosrnson 
University, Mississippi 


Friends of David M. Robinson are interested in establishing a Fellowship in 
his memory at the American School of Classical Studies at Athens. Those interested 
should communicate with the Secretary of the School, Professor C. A. Robinson, Tt 
Department of Classics, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 


CORRECTION ON PROVENIENCE OF TERRACOTTA SPHINX 
FROM CORINTH 


As soon as my study of terracotta sculpture at Corinth appeared in Hesperia, 
XXVI, 1957, pp. 289-319, Dr. Dorothy K. Hill kindly informed me of an error with 
respect to the provenience given for No. 33, a sphinx akroterion. This akroterion had 
been found by Dr. Hill in 1931 while excavating the area being prepared for the 
erection of the Corinth Museum, rather than in Well 3 in the adjacent Temple E area, 
to which it was erroneously ascribed in the inventory. While the context does not, 
therefore, give a terminus ante quem of 500 B.c.—Dr. Hill informs me that the frag- 
ments of the sphinx did not come from any significant context—the comparative 
material cited in Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, pp. 314-315, points to a date in the last 
quarter of the sixth century B.c. I am grateful to Dr. Hill for making this correction 
and for pointing out the circumstances of finding the sphinx, as well as to Professor 
John L. Caskey, Director of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, for 
checking the excavation notebooks at Corinth and verifying the entries regarding the 
sphinx. 

SAUL S. WEINBERG 
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b. Fragment of Painted Pinax 


c. Piece of Decorated Shield Strap 
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c. Mycenaean and Geometric Pottery 
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c. Hellenistic Kantharos from Rachi 
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a. Kybele Lamp from Sacrificial Pit 
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c. Seven Iron Spear Points and Three Bronze Spear Butts 


g. Trough-like Vessel, from Rachi 


f. Stone Halter, Top View 
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EARLY HELLADIC CLAY SEALINGS FROM THE 
HOUSE Or THE Ties Al LCERNA* 


(Piates 19-29) 


N the course of the excavations by the American School of Classical Studies at 
Athens conducted at Lerna in 1954°* a large group of clay sealings was found 
in the burnt debris of Room XI in the House of the Tiles.?- The number and variety of 
seal types represented and the circumstances of finding, in a closed deposit, make 
it appear useful to present an account of this material in advance of the general 
publication of the site. Several related pieces found elsewhere in the excavations 
receive notice here; a second considerable group of clay sealings found in 1955 in 
Room DM, near the House of the Tiles, will be fully published after further study. 
The sealings are lumps of clay which were pressed when moist upon various 
boxes and jars, as the marks on the undersides of the lumps indicate, then stamped each 
with one or two seals upon the exposed surface, and allowed to dry. One hundred and 
forty-three fragments, representing perhaps one hundred and twenty-four different 
sealings and bearing impressions of seventy different seals, were found in this one 
room. The diameters of the seals range from 0.015 m. to 0.051 m., but the average 
is about 0.026 m., and approximately a third of the seals fall close to this figure in 
diameter. Color and type of joins between fragments indicate that the sealings were 
broken, possibly in the course of looting, before the fire took place which destroyed 
the House and preserved the sealings by baking them. The sealings with the objects 
which they sealed may possibly have been stored originally in the space immediately 
above Room XI and have fallen as the upper story collapsed, since the fragments 
were found not only on the floor, but throughout the debris. Room XI opens only 
on the outside of the House and seems therefore to be poorly adapted as a storeroom. 


1 This paper is part of a dissertation presented for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in Yale 
University. It was completed in its present form in January, 1957. 

21 should like to express my thanks to the director of the excavations, John L. Caskey, for 
permitting me to study the Lerna seal impressions and for his constant help and advice in the 
preparation of this catalogue. I should also like to thank Ann Perkins, Edith Porada, and N. 
Platon for their assistance and suggestions, and Dr. and Mrs. Styl. Yamalakis and Agnes Sakel- 
lariou for the opportunity to examine the Yamalakis collection of seals. The drawings of the seal 
designs, Plates 20-22, are by Piet de Jong, who has accurately clarified the obscurity of many of the 
impressions ; in a few instances, noted in the text, he has used his experienced judgment in recording 
what he believes to have been the seal cutter’s intentions. The photographs were taken by John 
L. Caskey, and the developing and printing were done by the photographic department of the Agora 
Excavations, under the supervision of Alison Frantz. The drawings of the sealings, Plate 19, were 
done by Lloyd Cotsen, with the exception of the fifth, which was drawn by Davina Best. 

8 Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 41. 
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The pottery discovered in the same debris consists principally of fragments of saucers 
and sauceboats in plain and slightly glazed wares. Early Helladic patterned ware 
occurs only in levels later than that of the House of the Tiles. 

In addition to these sealings, another (36)*, of a distinctive seal and sealing type, 
was found in 1953 in the debris of Room VI. In 1955, an additional impression (48) 
of the seal and sealing type of 44-47 (S25) was found in Square E7 among stones 
of a ruined wall of earlier date than the House of the Tiles. Since there was some 
disturbance in this area on the edge of the mound, the impression may have come 
down from the upper level. It is catalogued here because its seal and sealing type 
clearly belong to the group from Room XI. Another impression (Inv. L4.320)°, from 
a deposit of pottery in Square F7, in a stratum one or two phases earlier than the 
House of the Tiles, will not be catalogued here. Its seal type, an unusually simple 
loop design, and its sealing type, a variety showing the marks of regular basketry, are 
both unlike those of the Room XI group. 

One more impression should be mentioned in connection with this major group 
of sealings. A rectangular object of terracotta, perhaps a loomweight (Inv. L4.204, 
L. 0.057, W. 0.044, Th. 0.032), pierced lengthwise by two holes, was found in Room 
CA in Square F7, at the level 4.70 m. a.t., about that of sealing Inv. L4.320. On its 
sides are three very indistinct impressions made by a seal 0.017 m. in diameter. The 
design may possibly have been tripartite like that of Type S3. 

No seals of the type or period represented by these impressions have been found 
at Lerna. Analogy with circular Cretan seals of similar size suggests that the seals 
which made the impressions were of ivory, or perhaps of wood; if so, the fire would 
account for their absence. It is also possible that the seals were of stone. Two seals 
of terracotta, crudely designed, were found in 1954 in later Early Helladic strata, 
associated with sherds of patterned ware; they are chiefly remarkable for their lack 
of resemblance to the impressions. One (Inv. L4.67) was found in the debris of 
the House of the Tiles or just above it in late Early Helladic context. It is a rough 
cone, bearing on its flat circular face (D. 0.027) an incised design consisting of two 
concentric circles, an irregular wavy line running between them, and a pellet in the 
center. The other seal (Inv. L4.218), from a bothros later than the House of the 
Tiles and over its central portion, has a ring handle, broken, and a rectangular face 
(L. 0.031) showing in high relief a double design of lines and rectangles. 

Two further seals discovered in 1955 are dated to the late phase of the Early 
Helladic period or possibly to the earliest Middle Helladic. One (Inv. L5.378) of 
stone or very hard clay shaped like a pestle shows a very simple design of lines on its 
oval face; it was found in Square F7, in a street of later date than the House of the 


* Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 24, pl. 10,c. 
® Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 45. 
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Tiles. The other (Inv. L5.390) was found over the northeastern part of the House 
of the Tiles and is roughly conical, made of terracotta covered with a black glaze or 
slip. The design on its circular face is a simple and irregular version of the hatched 
quadrant. 

The deposit of seal impressions found in Room DM during the season of 1955 
is dated one or two phases earlier than the House of the Tiles.® I have not yet been 
able to study this material, and it will not be catalogued here. A preliminary investiga- 
tion has distinguished five different designs, including two with spirals (one bipar- 
tite, one tripartite), one with a rosette, one simple hatched quadrant (an oval seal), 
and one with three-leafed elements and a trefoil. (The three-leafed element is dis- 
tinguished from the trefoil by the fact that its three leaves extend, like fingers, in 
the same direction). As a group these seal types are somewhat simpler in design than 
those of the main collection. One further seal impression, on an E. H. jar handle, has 
been found at Lerna; it is circular and of hatched quadrant design.’ The finding 
place is probably contemporary with the House of the Tiles, but the pot and the seal 
appear to be earlier. 

The following catalogue is divided into two parts. The first describes the frag- 
ments of clay themselves under six headings (Sealing Types A, B, C, D, E, and 
Unclassified) according to the type of object to which the sealing was attached. 
Each sealing type is described in detail at the beginning of its section. As will be 
seen, the first two types include by far the largest number of fragments, but it is 
doubtful whether one may conclude that boxes and chests were more common than 
jars in the storerooms of the House of the Tiles. Considering the size of the poles 
of which they were constructed, one must assume that some of the boxes were large 
and perhaps carried more than one sealing (Type A). The number of containers is 
therefore uncertain, although the total number of sealings can be estimated. In any 
case it is unlikely that all of the containers represented by the sealings could have been 
stored in the small space above Room XI, and few fragments of jars were recovered 
in the debris. If they were kept in near-by storerooms, it is hard to explain the 
presence of the broken sealings in one place. The contents are unknown, having been 
completely burned; wine or oil may have been kept in the jars, and possibly grain or 
manufactured goods in the boxes. 

The second part of the catalogue describes the seal types. From an analysis of 
the relative incidence of seal types and sealing types it seems clear that there was 
no connection between the seal design and the object which it marked. Fragments of 
Sealing Type A, for example, show impressions of fourteen different seals; design 53 
occurs on fragments of Type A and of Type B. The table below illustrates this 


® Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 168-169, pl. 44, e and f. 
7 Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 169, pl. 44, d. 
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incidence for the entire collection. Occasionally impressions of two different seals, 
but never more than two, are found on the same sealing; these are also included in 
the table. 


TABLE OF INCIDENCE 
Sealings on which two different seal types occur are underlined. 


TyrpE A Tyre B Tyee C Tyre D Type E Type U 


acer 

& 
S2 37 
S3 35 38, 39 123, 124 
S4 137 
S5 125 
S6 73 
S7 36 


S8 128 


S10 127 


S13 71 
S14 74, 75 97 


S16 41, 42 129 


S18 89, 90 


Sail 43 
VI iD 
SrA) 76 


320 12-20 
52/ 118 


S28 91 130 
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Type A Tyre B 


Type C 


Tyre D 
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Type E yee U 


Soo 51 


106 


OZ 


132 


78 


93 


107, 108 


107, 108 


138 


119 


109 
110 


S47 = 4 


133 


LURE Z 134 


94 


1J3 


Sél 31-34 


ig 


116 


80, 81 


82 
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CATALOGUE OF SEALINGS 
Type A 


Sealings of this type were circular lumps of clay, about 0.11 m. in diameter when 
complete, with a maximum thickness of 0.04 m., irregularly convex on the side which 
bears the impressions of the seal (Pl. 23 shows a photograph and Pl. 19 a drawing of 
two fragments of 18, the most nearly complete example, and a drawing of 12 appears 
on Pl. 19). The other side was marked by two wide parallel grooves, apparently left 
by two smooth wooden poles (average diameter 0.07 m.) laid side by side; it was also 
marked by the impression of one or two lengths of cord which ran across the poles, 
sometimes diagonally, and bound them together. Since the cord followed, more or 
less, a straight line tangent to the tops of the poles (sagging only slightly between them 
owing to the pressure of the clay) and did not curve around them at the edge of the 
sealing, it can be assumed that there was a series of these poles, and, in fact, that they 
probably formed a large chest. On some of the sealings are preserved extremely fine 
marks running along the length of the grooves, perhaps representing the grain of the 
wood, but in every case the surface is considerably smoother than on sealings of 
Type B. The cords averaged 0.004 m. to 0.005 m. in diameter and appear to have 
been coarse but evenly twisted. Sometimes the sealing preserves the impression of 
several cords knotted together. 

Thirty-six of the sealings can be assigned to Type A, including three fragments 
too small for certainty; 36 appears to be a variant. Fourteen seal types are repre- 
sented. If those fragments which probably belonged to the same sealing are counted 
as one, the number of sealings is reduced to twenty-six or possibly less. 

In the following catalogue of fragments only the largest dimension of each 
fragment is given. Length is measured on a line parallel with the grooves, and width 
is measured across them. The diameters of the poles are given only in cases in 
which they could be estimated with reasonable accuracy. The approximate fraction 
of the original sealing represented by the fragment is also given. Wherever long 
fine parallel marks could be seen along the grooves, their presence is recorded. 

The clay is nearly always red and fairly fine, with some small stones and other 
particles, and is burnt quite hard. Only the exceptions to this general description and 
mottling of the clay in burning are recorded. At the end of each description the cata- 
logue number of the seal type occurring on the fragment is given, as well as the 
number of complete or incomplete impressions, and their state of preservation. 


1S CEAAOI ee Pie 25. Partly gray. Impression of one cord. Fine 


L. pres. 0.062. D. of pole ca. 0.06. One-third parallel marks along the grooves. The sealing 
preserved. when complete was longer than it was wide. 


EARLY HELLEADIC 


The fragments 1 to 6 represent probably four, 
or perhaps as few as two, sealings. 

Seal S1. One impression complete, two in- 
complete ; clear. 


2 (14.402). 

L. pres. 0.068. D. of poles ca. 0.07 and ca. 
0.06. One-third preserved. 

Partly gray. Impressions of two cords. Fine 
parallel marks along grooves. See 1. 

Seal S1. One impression complete, three in- 
complete ; fairly clear. 

3 (L4.403). 

W. pres. 0.05. One-quarter preserved. 

Dark gray. Impression of one cord and of 
the frayed end of another. The back of the 
sealing is worn, and only one groove is visible. 
This fragment and 4 probably belonged origin- 
ally to the same sealing; see 1. 

Seal S1. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; fairly clear. 


4 (L4.404). 


L. pres. 0.053. One-fifth preserved. 

Dark gray. Impression of one cord. One 
groove shows slight parallel marks. This frag- 
ment and 3 probably belonged originally to the 
same sealing; see 1. 

Seal Sl. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; clear. 


5 (14.405). 

L. pres. 0.053. Small fragment. 

Dark gray. Impressions of one, perhaps two, 
cords. The sealing is very thin and shows only 
one groove. It probably belonged originally to 
the same sealing as 6; see also 1. 


Seal Sl. Three impressions incomplete; 
clear. 
6 (14.406). 


W. pres. 0.048. Small fragment. 


Two fragments ; both dark gray. Impressions 
of two cords. Part of only one groove pre- 
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served. This fragment and 5 probably belonged 
originally to the same sealing ; see also 1. 

Seal Sl. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; clear. 


7 (4.360), Pl. 25. 


W. pres. 0.052. Small fragment. 

Mostly gray. Impressions of two cords and 
some straws, which are probably the frayed 
ends of the cords. This fragment, 8, and 9, 
probably belonged originally to one sealing. 

Seal S1. One impression incomplete; clear. 

Seal S57. One impression nearly complete ; 
clear. 


8 (14.358). Pl. 23. 


W. pres. 0.062. One-half preserved. 


Dark brown. Impressions of two cords. Fine 
parallel marks along grooves. See 7. 


Seal S1. One impression incomplete ; clear. 
Identified by analogy with 7. 


Seal S57. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; fairly clear. 
OT LAO): 


W. pres. 0.033. Small fragment. 


Partly gray. Impression of two cords. Part 
of only one groove preserved. See 7. 


Seal S57. One impression incomplete ; clear. 
10 (14413)... P1725. 


W. pres. 0.073. One-third preserved. 
Dark gray. Impressions of two cords. 


Seal S11. One impression complete, two 
nearly complete, two incomplete; fairly clear. 


11 (L4.416). Pl. 26. 


W. pres. 0.07. Two-thirds preserved. 

Gray. Impressions of two cords knotted in 
the center of the sealing and another at right 
angles to them. The grooved side is worn. Part 
of the seal-impressed surface was flattened 
down while wet so that it obliterated any seal 
impressions in that part and distorted the ad- 
joining impressions. 
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Seal S22. One impression complete, one in- 
complete; clear but distorted. 


12> (54/345) Piss 19% 235020, 


L. pres. 0.092. D. of the pole ca. 0.075. In- 
tact, except for chipped edges. 

Mostly gray. Impressions of two cords which 
crossed each other several times in a knot. A 
very little of the second groove is preserved at 
one edge. 

Seal S26. Eight impressions complete, two 
nearly so; clear. 

Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl. 22, e and f. 


13 (L4.347). Pls. 19, 23, 26. 


W. pres. 0.108. D. of poles ca. 0.06 and 0.07. 
Nearly complete. 

Reconstructed from three fragments, of 
which (a) is partly gray, (b) slightly, and 
(c) nearly entirely. Impressions of two cords 
which were knotted at the center of the sealing 
and then ran out at one edge in two separate 
places. 

Seal S26. Seven impressions complete, two 
nearly complete, one incomplete; clear. 

Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl. 22, d, showing 
fragment (a) only. 


14 (L4.362). 

L. pres. 0.056. D. of pole ca. 0.08. One- 
third preserved. 

Gray spot. Impression of one cord. Fine 
parallel marks along grooves. Fragments 14 
to 20 derive probably from three sealings. 


Seal S26. One impression complete, one 
nearly complete, three incomplete; clear. 


15 (14.363). 


L. pres. 0.086. D. of pole ca, 0.08, Three- 
quarters preserved. 

Two fragments, of which (a) is grayish and 
(b) pink. Impressions of two or more cords 
knotted in the center of the sealing. Fine 
parallel marks along grooves. See 14. 


Seal S26. Three impressions complete, two 
nearly complete, three incomplete ; clear. 


16 (14.364). 

L. pres. 0.071. D. of pole ca. 0.08. One- 
quarter preserved. 

Slightly gray on surface. Impressions of 
three cords, one of which ran nearly at right 
angles to the others and crossed them in the 
center of the sealing. One groove is represented 
only by a small section; the other shows fine 
parallel marks. See 14. 


Seal S26. Three impressions nearly com- 
plete, three incomplete ; clear. 


17 2¢L4.365)). 
L. pres: 0.059. D: of pole ca. 0.07. One- 
third preserved. 


Mostly gray. Impressions of two cords. Fine 
parallel marks along grooves. See 14. 


Seal S26. Three impressions nearly com- 
plete, two incomplete; fairly clear. 


18 (L4.366). 


W. pres. 0.073. One-third preserved. 


Impressions of two cords, one at right angles 
to the other, and knotted in the center of the 
sealing. Little of the grooves is preserved ; fine 
parallel marks are visible on one. See 14. 


Seal S26. Four impressions nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; fairly clear. 


198( 4367). 
L. pres. 0.075. D. of poles ca. 0.06 and ca. 
0.05. Two-thirds preserved. 


Partly gray. Impressions of two cords. Fine 
parallel marks along grooves. See 14. 


Seal S26. One impression complete, two 
nearly complete, one incomplete; clear. 


20 (14.368). 


W. pres. 0.046. Small fragment. 


Partly gray. Impressions of two cords at 
right angles to each other and knotted in the 
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center of the sealing. Very little of the grooves 
preserved. See 14. 


Seal S26. One impression complete, one in- 
complete ; fairly clear. 


21 (1A'M6).. Pl. 28. 

L. pres. 0.065. W. pres. 0.075. D. of poles 
ca. 0.06 and ca. 0.07. Two-thirds preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of two cords which 
cross in a knot. Very fine parallel marks along 
grooves. 

Seal S46. Two impressions complete, two 
nearly complete; clear. 

Seal S55. Two impressions complete, two in- 
complete; clear. 

Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl. 22, h. 


22 (14.389). 

W. pres. 0.069. D. of pole ca. 0.075. One- 
third preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of two or more fine 
cords knotted together. Fine parallel marks 
along grooves. This fragment and 23 probably 
belonged to one sealing; 24 may possibly have 
been part of it also. 

Seal S49. One impression complete, five in- 
complete ; fairly clear. 


23 (L4.390). Pl. 28. 


W. pres. 0.046. Small fragment. 

Dark gray, one lighter spot. Impressions of 
three fine cords, one crossing the others at 
right angles. Part of one groove preserved, 
with fine parallel marks. See 22. 

Seal S49. One impression nearly complete ; 
clear. 


24 (14.391). 

W. pres. 0.06. One-third preserved. 

Light gray, not burnt very hard. Underside 
worn, but grooves visible, and impression of 
one fine cord. See 22. 

Seal S49. Three impressions incomplete ; 
clear. 


25 (L4.384). Pl. 28. 


L. pres. 0.04. Small fragment. 


Dark gray, fairly hard. Impression of one 
cord. Part of one groove preserved. This frag- 
ment and 26 probably belonged originally to 
one sealing. 


Seal S51. One impression incomplete ; clear. 
26 (14.385). 
L. pres. 0.051. One-quarter preserved. 


Dark gray, fairly hard. Impression of one 
cord, parts of both grooves. See 25. 


Seal S51. Two impressions incomplete; one 
clear, one worn. 


21 (14.386). Pl. 28. 


W. pres. 0.061. One-third preserved. 
Partly gray. Impressions of two cords. 


Seal S54. One impression complete, one 
nearly complete, one incomplete ; fairly clear. 


28 (L4.370). 

W. pres. 0.046. Small fragment. 

Partly gray. Impressions of two cords. Part 
of one groove preserved. This fragment and 
29 may have belonged originally to one sealing. 


Seal S55. Two impressions incomplete; in- 
distinct. 


29 (4.371). 


L. pres. 0.044. One-sixth preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of two cords at 
right angles to each other. See 28. 

Seal S55. One impression nearly complete, 
three incomplete ; indistinct. 


50 (14.387 )> -Pis.223, 28. 

L. pres. 0.074. Complete except for a few 
chips. 

Two fragments, of which (b) is gray and 
(a) partly gray. Impressions of two cords with 
frayed edges, knotted in the center of the 
sealing. 

Seal S56. Four impressions nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; fairly clear. 
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31 (14.445). 

W. pres. 0.069. D. of each pole ca. 0.07. 
One-third preserved. 

Partly gray. Impressions of two or more 
cords knotted together. Fine parallel marks 
along grooves. This fragment and 32 may have 
belonged originally to one sealing. 

Seal S61. Two impressions complete, two 
incomplete ; clear. 


32 (14.446). Pl. 29. 


L. pres. 0.076. D. of poles ca. 0.07 and ca. 
0.08. One-half preserved. 


Partly gray. Impression of two cords. Fine 
parallel marks along grooves. See 31. 


Seal S61. One impression complete, one 
nearly complete, two fragmentary ; clear. 


33 (L4.447): 


L. pres. 0.076. D. of pole ca. 0.075. One- 
third preserved. 


Partly gray. Impressions of two thick cords, 
one crossing the other diagonally. Faint fine 
parallel marks along the better preserved 
groove. This fragment and 34 may have be- 
longed originally to one sealing. 

Seal S61. Two impressions complete, two 
nearly complete, one incomplete; clear. 


34 (L4.448) 

L. pres. 0.057. One-quarter preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of two cords at 
right angles. Part of one groove preserved. 
See 33. 

Seal S61. One impression nearly complete ; 
clear. 


35 (L4.410). Pl. 25. 


W. pres. 0.065. One-third preserved. 

Gray. Underside much worn, no clear evi- 
dence of cords. Attribution to Type A not 
certain, but likely. 

Sealy So: 


clear. 


36: (L310), “Piss 25,525: 
L. pres. 0.08. Three-quarters preserved. 


Three impressions incomplete; 


Light red. Impression of one cord which en- 
circled only one of the poles, over the covering. 
The back of the sealing shows the two parallel 
grooves usual in Type A, but these grooves are 
marked lengthwise with long noticeable ridges 
crossed by slighter ones. The marks suggest 
that the poles were covered with a heavy woven 
cloth before sealing. 

Seal S7. One impression complete, five in- 
complete ; clear. 


Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pl. 10, c. Found in 
the debris of the House of the Tiles, Room VI. 


Type B 


We have no complete specimens of this type. From the numerous fragments it 
is apparent that the average sealing was a conical lump of clay with a maximum height 
of 0.05 m. and a maximum diameter of 0.085 m. This clay rested on a flat surface and 
encircled a peg which projected at right angles from the surface and was bound 
round with a cord at its lower end (Pl. 19). The seal impressions covered the entire 
exposed surface of the sealing. Both the flat surface and the peg have left in the 
clay the marks of fine parallel lines resembling the grain of wood. The peg itself 
seems to have been slightly broader at its attached, or lower, end. (The best preserved 
example, 43, Pl. 19, shows an upper diameter of 0.027 m., somewhat larger than 
average, and a lower diameter of ca. 0.035 m. It is clear from this example and from 
several others that the sealing did not cover the end of the peg, and that therefore 
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we do not know how the peg terminated). The marks of cords, similar to those on 
examples of Type A, represent one cord wound usually two or three times around the 
lower end of the peg and then running through the sealing to the outside. In some 
cases the impression of the frayed end of the cord is visible in the flat side of the 
sealing (43). The peg seems to have provided a fastening place for the cord which 
secured a wooden box. The simple type of clay sealing wrapped around a cord was 
not in use, and a sealing merely pressed against the box, over a cord, might have been 
removed and replaced unbroken. (It is possible that sealings such as 129 may repre- 
sent the latter type, but all examples are fragmentary). 


In our collection are thirty-six fragmentary sealings of Type B including five 
uncertain examples; they may represent thirty or fewer sealings if one takes into 
account the fact that some fragments may come from the same sealing. Eighteen 
seal types are represented. 


In the following catalogue, any dimensions which can be considered complete are 
given; otherwise only the maximum dimension is recorded. Height is measured on a 
line perpendicular to the flat surface, and width is measured along that surface. The 
approximate fraction of a complete sealing represented by each fragment is recorded, 
and also, where measurable, the upper and lower diameters of the peg as preserved at 
a certain height above the base. The color and preservation of the clay are given only 
as they vary from the usual hard red state. 


37 (L4.419). Pl. 25. 


W. pres. 0.055. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.024. 
One-sixth preserved. 

Mostly dark gray. Impressions of three 
lengths of thick cord which overlapped each 
other and cut deeply into the clay. None of 
the flat surface preserved. Clay did not cover 
top of peg. 

Seal S2. Five impressions incomplete ; clear. 


38 (14.409). 


W. pres. 0.066. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.023, 
at ca. 0.035 above base. One-quarter preserved. 

One gray spot. Impressions of two lengths 
of cord which encircled the peg just above its 
base; one end of the cord ran towards and 
through the outer surface of the sealing. A few 
parallel marks on the flat surface. This frag- 
ment and 39 may have belonged originally to 
one sealing. 


Seal $3. Two impressions nearly complete, 
four incomplete ; clear. 


39 (14.411). 

W. pres. 0.041. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.023. 
Small fragment. 

Dark gray. Bottom part including flat sur- 
face missing. Impression of one cord. Parallel 
marks along the peg impression. Clay did not 
cover top of peg. See 38, 

Seal S3. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete; clear. 


40 (L4.414). 


W. pres. 0.032. Small fragment. 

Partly gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord at a short distance above the base of the 
peg. Parallel marks on the flat surface. 

Seal S11. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; fairly clear. 
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41 (14.398). 


W. pres. 0.032. Small fragment. 

Partly gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord. Base of fragment missing. This frag- 
ment and 42 may have belonged originally to 
one sealing. 

Seal S16. Two impressions incomplete ; fair- 
ly clear. 


42 (14.400). 


W. pres. 0.049. Small fragment. 

Partly gray. Inside worn, no peg impres- 
sion, one cord impression. Parallel marks on 
flat surface. See 41. 

Seal S16. Two impressions incomplete ; clear. 


43 (14.444). Pls. 19, 23, 26. 


W. pres. (sealing D.) 0.082. Complete 
height 0.052. Upper D. of peg 0.027, at 0.05 
above base, lower D. ca. 0.035. Two-thirds 
preserved. 

Two fragments, of which (a) is gray with 
a buff streak, and (b) dark gray. Impressions 
of three lengths of cord beginning on a di- 
agonal at the base of the peg. The impression 
of the frayed end of the cord is visible in the 
flat surface of the sealing; the other end runs 
through to the outside of the sealing at 0.015 
from base. Parallel marks on flat surface. Clay 
did not cover top of peg. 

Seal S21. Four impressions nearly complete, 
four incomplete ; all but one clear. 


44 (14.437). Pls. 23, 26. 


H. pres. 0.042. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.02 at 
0.035 above base. One-eighth preserved. 


Partly gray. Impressions of four lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg at the base; the 
lowest part of the cord ran towards and 
through the outer surface of the sealing. Paral- 
lel lines on flat surface. 


Seal S24. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; clear. 

Seal S25. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete; clear. 


45 (L4.434). Pls. 19, 23. 


W. pres. (sealing D.) 0.083. H. pres., nearly 
complete, 0.049. Upper D. of peg 0.02, at 0.047 
above base, lower D. with cords ca. 0.05. One- 
half preserved. 

Two fragments, of which (a) is dark gray, 
and (b) red. Impressions of three lengths of 
cord, one of which crossed another diagonally ; 
they encircled the peg a short distance above its 
base. Clay did not cover top of peg. This 
fragment and 46 probably belonged originally 
to the same sealing; 47 was possibly a part as 
well. 

Seal S25. Six impressions nearly complete, 
eight incomplete; fairly clear. 


46 (14.435). 


H. pres. 0.034. Small fragment. 

Partly gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg at its base; the 
lower length ran through to the outer surface of 
the sealing. See 45, 

Seal S25. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; clear. 


47 (L4.436). 


W. pres. 0.057. One-quarter preserved. 

Very brittle. Impression of two lengths of 
cord. Base not preserved below cord mark. 
See 45, 

Seal S25. One impression complete, one 
nearly complete, three incomplete; clear. 


48 (L5.1). Pl. 26. 


H. pres. 0.043. One-eighth preserved. 

Clay partly buff, surface dark gray. Impres- 
sions of five lengths of cord. Fine marks on 
the flat surface and faintly on the peg impres- 
sion. 


Seal S25. One impression complete, four 
incomplete ; clear. 


49 (14.456). Pl. 27. 


H. pres., nearly complete, 0.051. One-fifth 
preserved. 


BARLY HELLADIC 


Dark gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord at a short distance above the base of the 
peg. Parallel marks on flat surface and on peg 
impression. Clay did not cover top of peg. 
This fragment and 50 probably belonged origin- 
ally to one sealing, of which 67 may possibly 
also have been a part. 

Seal S32. Two impressions incomplete ; clear. 

Seal S41. One impression complete; indis- 
tinct but identified by analogy with 50. 


50 (14.457). Pl. 27. 


W. pres. 0.041. One-eighth preserved. 


Dark gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord at a short distance above the base of the 
peg. Flat surface worn. See 49. 


Seal S32. One impression incomplete ; fairly 
clear. 


Seal S41. One impression nearly complete ; 
fairly clear. 


51 (14.442). Pl. 27. 
W. pres. 0.036. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.025 at 


0.02 above base. Small fragment. 

Dark gray. Impressions of three lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg immediately above 
its base. Parallel marks on the flat surface. 

Seal S33. One impression nearly complete ; 
clear. 


52 (L4.430). PI. 27. 

H. pres. 0.055. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.02 at 
ca. 0.05 above base. One-fifth preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg a short distance 
above its base. Clay did not cover top of peg. 

Seal S38. One impression nearly complete, 
four incomplete ; clear. 


53 (14.352). Pl. 27. 


W. pres. 0.074. One-third preserved. 

Partly gray. Impressions of four lengths of 
cord which begin directly at the base of the peg. 
Parallel marks on the flat surface. None of 
peg impression preserved. 
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Seal S39. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; clear. 


Seal S40. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete; worn. 


34 (14.354). 
H. pres. 0.039. Small fragment. 


Dark gray. Impressions of three lengths of 
cord. Base not preserved. 

Seal S39. One impression incomplete ; clear. 

Seal S40. One impression incomplete ; clear. 


55 (14.355). 
H. pres. 0.042. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.024. 


Small fragment. 

Impressions of two lengths of cord, one of 
which runs through the sealing to the outer 
surface. Base missing. Clay did not cover top 
of peg. This fragment and 56 may have be- 
longed originally to one sealing. 

Seal S39. Two impressions incomplete, clear. 


Seal S40. One impression nearly complete ; 
clear. 


56 (L4.356). 


W. pres. 0.056. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.022 
at 0.037 above base. One-fifth preserved. 

Two fragments, both partly gray. Impres- 
sions of two lengths of cord which encircled the 
peg a short distance above its base. Parallel 
marks on flat surface and on peg groove. See 
55. 

Seal S40. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; indistinct. 


57 (14.439). Pl. 28. 


W. pres. 0.064. One-quarter preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of four lengths of 
cord at different depths in the clay; the cord 
encircled the peg at a point 0.018 above its 
base. Clay did not cover top of peg. 

Seal S47. Two impressions nearly complete, 
two incomplete; fairly clear. 
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58 (L4.369). Pl. 28. 


W. pres. 0.061. H. pres., nearly complete, 
0.047. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.02 at 0.045 above 
base, lower D. 0.026. One-quarter preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg a short distance 
above its base. The lower end of the cord ran 
through to the outside surface of the sealing, 
and an impression of the other end, cut off, is 
visible in the flat surface. Parallel marks on 
flat surface and peg impression. Clay did not 
cover top of peg. Fragments 58 to 65 were 
probably parts originally of a very few sealings, 
probably four, perhaps as few as two. 

Seal S55. One impression complete, two 
nearly complete, one incomplete; fairly clear. 


59 (L4.372). 


W. pres. 0.051. Lower D. of peg ca. 0.03. 
One-fifth preserved. 

Impressions of two lengths of cord crossing 
each other at a short distance above the base of 
the peg. Slight parallel marks on flat surface. 
See 58. 

Seal S55. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; fairly clear. 


60 (14.373). 


W. pres. 0.06. Lower D. of peg ca. 0.03. 
One-fifth preserved. 

Mostly gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg at a short dis- 
tance above its base. Slight parallel marks on 
flat surface. See 58. 

Seal S55. Two impressions nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; fairly clear. 


61 (L4.374). 


W. pres. 0.048. One-fifth preserved. 


Dark brown. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg at a short dis- 
tance above its base. Slight parallel marks on 
flat surface. See 58. 


Seal S55. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; indistinct. 


62 (L4.375). 


W. pres. 0.056. One-quarter preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of five lengths of 
cord which began immediately at the base of 
the peg. Parallel marks on flat surface. See 
58. 

Seal S55. One impression complete, one 
nearly complete, two incomplete ; fairly clear. 


63 (L4.376). 


W. pres. 0.063. One-quarter preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of three lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg shortly above its 
base. Parallel marks on flat surface. See 58. 

Seal S55. Four impressions incomplete ; in- 
distinct. 


64 (14.377). 


H. pres. 0.044. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.02, at 
0.044 above base, lower D. ca. 0.024. One-fifth 
preserved. 

Mostly gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg a short distance 
above its base. Parallel marks on flat surface 
and on peg impression. Clay did not cover top 
of peg. See 58. 

Seal S55. Two impressions nearly complete, 
three incomplete ; clear. 


65 (L4.378). 


W. pres. 0.037. Small fragment. 


Mostly dark gray. Back too worn to show 
impression of peg, but some evidence for two 
cords, one which ran out the edge of the sealing 
just above the base of the peg. See 58. 

Seal S55. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; clear. 


66 (L4.348). Pls. 23, 28. 


W. pres. (D. of sealing) 0.091. One-half 
preserved. 

Two fragments, both dark gray. Impressions 
of four lengths of cord which began immediately 
at the base of the peg. Parallel marks on flat 
surface. 
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Seal S57. Two impressions complete, two 
nearly complete, seven incomplete; fairly clear. 


67 (L4.460). 


W. pres. 0.039. Upper D. of peg ca. 0.02, at 
0.034 above base. One-fifth preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord which began immediately above the base of 
the peg. The lower end of the cord ran through 
to the outside surface of the sealing. Parallel 
marks on the peg impression and the flat sur- 
face. This fragment may possibly have be- 
longed originally to the same sealing as 49 and 
50. 

Seal probably S32. One impression very in- 
complete; fairly clear. 

68 (L4.478). 

W. pres. 0.04. Lower D. of peg ca. 0.025. 
One-eighth preserved. 

Dark gray. Impressions of two lengths of 
cord which encircled the peg diagonally, be- 
ginning a short distance above its base. Flat 
surface worn; a few parallel marks here and 
on the peg impression. 

No seal impression. 

69 (14.479). 


W. pres. 0.037. One-eighth preserved. 
Dark gray. Inside worn; faint impressions of 
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two cords beginning immediately above base. 
A few parallel marks visible on flat surface. 


No seal impression. 


70 (4.480). 

H. pres. 0.034. Small fragment. 

Gray. Impressions of four lengths of cord 
which began immediately above the base of the 
peg. Little of flat surface, none of peg impres- 
sion, preserved. 


No seal impression. 


71 (14.433). Pl. 25. 


W. pres. 0.038. Fragment. 

Partly gray. Part of flat surface preserved, 
marked with parallel lines, and impression of 
one cord. Attribution to Type B probable. 

Seal S13. One impression nearly complete, 
three incomplete ; clear. 


12 (14.429)... PL-27, 


W. pres. 0.044. Fragment. 

Dark gray. Impression of two lengths of 
cord, one of which headed to outer edge of 
sealing. Small section of peg impression. At- 
tribution to Type B probable. 

Seal S37. Two impressions nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; clear. 


Type GC 


In this type of sealing the clay was used to encircle the neck of a jar, and conse- 
quently bears, in the best preserved examples, the imprint of the profile of the pot 
from the rim to a point on the shoulder. This point varies but sometimes reaches 
nearly 0.04 m. from the base of the neck. The profiles are by no means uniform. 
74 (Pls. 19, 23), the best preserved specimen, bears the impression of the neck Oia 
jar measuring 0.04 m. in height, while 76 (Pls. 19, 23, 26) shows only a slight neck 
0.012 m. high. Some necks were nearly cylindrical and others had a considerable flare. 
The diameters, however, measured at the narrowest point of the neck, do not vary 
so widely ; they average about 0.10 m., and indicate that the vessels were of moderate 
size, about that of an ordinary E. H. water jar (e.g. Tiryns, IV, figs. 16 and 17; 
Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pl. 46, j). The purpose of the sealing is doubtful. There is 
no evidence of cords, nor of cloth or any other material which might have bound 
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the open mouth of the jar and overlapped the rim. As the sealing tapers off at the 
edge of the rim, any connection with a sealing over the jar mouth would be tenuous. 
However, unless one of these methods of securing the jar was used, the clay around 
the neck would have been a mere collar with no value as a sealing. The scarcity of 
examples is a handicap in the solution of this problem. There are sixteen fragments 
of sealings of this type (including three whose attribution to the type is uncertain), 
which probably represent fourteen original sealings. Eleven seal types appear. 

The maximum dimension is recorded in each case; the height is measured 
vertically in relation to the jar, and the width horizontally. The diameter of the neck 
and its height are given in those cases in which they could be measured. The color 


and texture of the clay are recorded when they vary from the usual state. 


73 (14.422). Pl. 25. 

W. pres. 0.04. D. of neck ca. 0.10. Small 
fragment. 

Light to dark gray. Jar neck nearly cylin- 
drical, slightly flaring, like 78 or 80. 


Seal S6. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; fairly clear. 


74 (L4.463). Pls. 19, 23. 


W. pres. (D. of sealing) 0.161. D. of neck 
0.097. Jar neck height 0.04. One-half pre- 
served. 

Three fragments, of which (a) and (c) are 
dark gray. Jar neck flaring. The sealing seems 
not to have covered the open mouth of the jar. 
75 is probably another fragment of this sealing. 

Seal S14. One impression complete, three 
incomplete ; indistinct. 

Seal S59. One impression complete and very 
indistinct, two incomplete and fairly clear. 


75 (L4.461). Pl. 26. 


W. pres. 0.075. One-eighth preserved. 


Partly light gray. Jar neck flaring. This 
fragment probably belongs to the sealing repre- 
sented by 74. 


Seal S14. Two impressions incomplete; in- 
distinct. 


76 (L4.438). Pls. 19, 23, 26. 

W:. pres. 0.052. Dy. of neck ca, 01255 or 
neck 0.012. One-eighth preserved. 

Gray spot. Jar neck was short and straight. 

Seal S23. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; fairly clear but worn. 


77 (1A 423) wll 27: 


H. pres. 0.04. Small fragment. 


Partly dark gray, mostly light. Jar neck 
flaring, as 79. 


Seal S29. One impression incomplete ; clear. 


78 (14.357 © Piss 19°23, 272 
W. pres. 0.063. D. of neck ca. 0.12. One- 
fifth preserved. 


Powdery clay with a hard surface, white to 
buff. Jar neck fairly cylindrical. 


Seal S40. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; fairly clear. 


79 (14.451). Pls. 19, 28. 


W.. pres. 0.061. D. of neck ca. 0.10. Jar 
neck height 0.031. One-sixth preserved. 
Partly dark gray. Jar neck flaring. 


Seal S58. One impression nearly complete 
and very indistinct, four incomplete and clear. 


80 (L4.468). Pls. 19, 29. 


H. pres. 0.048. One-sixth preserved. 
Buff-red. Jar neck cylindrical, somewhat 
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straighter than 78. This fragment and 81 
probably belonged originally to the same sealing. 


Seal S64. One impression incomplete ; fairly 
clear. 


81 (14.469). Pl. 29. 

H. pres. 0.036. Small fragment. 

Partly gray. Jar neck cylindrical. This piece 
preserves impression of rim. See 80. 


Seal S64. One impression very incomplete ; 
fairly clear. 


82 (L4.465). Pl. 29. 
W. pres. 0.059. One-eighth preserved. 
Dark gray. Jar neck slightly flaring, as 79. 
Seal S65. One impression very incomplete ; 
fairly clear. 
83 (L4.483). PI. 24. 
W. pres. 0.064. D. of neck 0.09, height ca. 
0.045. One-eighth preserved. 
Two fragments, both partly gray. Jar neck 
flares slightly at top, as 78. 


No seal impression. 


84 (L4.484). 

W. pres. 0.05. D. of neck ca. 0.10. H. of 
neck ca. 0.038. Small fragment preserved. 

Soft clay, gray to buff. Jar neck flaring, as 
79. 

Seal impression very much damaged; one 
incomplete. 
85 (14.485). 

W. pres. 0.044. D. of neck ca. 0.08. Small 
fragment preserved. 


Dark gray. Jar neck flaring, as 79. 


No seal impression. 
86 (14.427). Pls. 19, 24, 29. 


W. pres. 0.073. D. of neck ca. 0.10. One- 
fifth preserved. 

Two fragments, both soft and dark gray. 
This fragment is a variant. The neck appears 
to have turned inward, and the rim was narrow 
and flat, at right angles to the pot. The curved 
bit of clay intruding in one place on the space 
which should have been occupied by the rim 
may possibly be the impression of a handle, or 
of a break in the rim. The whole sealing frag- 
ment looks rather as if it had been used on a 
cup instead of a jar, but it is possible that the 
wet clay may have become distorted at the time 
when it was being applied to the pot. 

Seal S60. Three impressions nearly com- 
plete, one incomplete ; fairly clear. 


87 (14.441). Pl. 26. 


W. pres. 0.047. Small fragment. 

Gray. The fragment is small and distorted, 
and preserves only a small piece of the im- 
pression of a straight rim. 

Seal S31. One impression nearly complete, 
four incomplete; fairly clear. 


88 (L4.482). 

W. pres. 0.052. Uncertain fraction preserved. 

Dark gray. Very little of the sealing is pre- 
served, and the impression on the back is 
probably of the join between the neck and 
shoulder of a jar. 

Seal impressions indistinct; two incomplete. 


Type D 


These sealings were clearly used to cover the mouths of jars. On their under 
surfaces they bear the circular impressions of rims whose diameters measure from 
0.10 m. to 0.15 m., in other words, of jars of approximately the same size as those 
sealed with Type C sealings. Whether the two types could have occurred contiguously 
on the same pot is uncertain, since very little clay, and sometimes none at all, overlaps 
the rim in the preserved examples. There is some evidence for the closing of the jar 
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neck before sealing with clay; in the case of 92 (Pl. 24), a nearly perfect specimen, a 
firm square plug seems to have been inserted, while 93 and 94 (Pls. 19, 24) bear 
impressions of single cords which ran across the neck. There are only nine sealing 
and fragmentary sealings of Type D, and two of these are so worn that their 
ascription is not entirely certain. Seven seal types can be identified on pieces of Type D. 


89 (14.392). Pls. 24, 26. 


i, pres. 0065. "Dy on aini- co: OAa4 One 
fifth preserved. 

Powdery texture, partly buff, partly gray. 
Some smooth object, shape uncertain, seems to 
have been inserted in the open mouth before 
sealing. This fragment and 90 may have be- 
longed originally to the same sealing. 

Seal 318. 
fairly clear. 


Four impressions incomplete ; 


90 (14.393). 


L. pres. 0.05. Small fragment. 

Pink. Underside smooth and fairly level, 
edges worn; by the analogy of the seal type, the 
fragment can be identified as belonging to 
Type D. It may have belonged originally to 
the same sealing as 89. 

Seal S18. Two impressions incomplete ; fair- 
ly clear. 


91 (14.396). 


L. pres. 0.05. Ca. one-sixth preserved. 

Soft, yellow-buff. Small piece of rim impres- 
sion preserved. Some straight-edged object was 
inserted into the neck of the jar. 

Seal S28. Three impressions incomplete ; 
indistinct. 


92 (14.423). Pls. 24, 27. 

D. of sealing 0.109. Rim D. 0.102. Intact 
except for chipped edges. 

Two fragments, both dark gray. The neck 
of the jar was filled with a solid square plug 
before sealing. 

Seal S35. Two impressions complete, seven 
nearly complete, six incomplete ; fairly clear. 


93 (L4.452). Pls. 24, 27. 


L. pres. 0.084. One-quarter preserved 

Two fragments, buff to dark gray, brittle. 
On the back, the curving line of the rim impres- 
sion stops abruptly at a straight edge. A cord 
seems to have crossed the open mouth of the 
vessel. 

Seal S42. Four impressions nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; indistinct. 


94 (L4.379). Pls. 19, 24, 28. 
[eepres.- 0.081) Di or rim tas 0.1 oe One 
fifth preserved. 


Gray in spots. Transverse impression, prob- 
ably of a cord running across the mouth of the 
vessel. 


Seal S53. Two impressions nearly complete, 


' three incomplete; fairly clear. 


95 (4.474). Pls. 19, 24. 
L. pres. 0.092. D. of rim ca. 0.12. One-third 
preserved. 
Buff to dark gray. Underside quite smooth. 
No seal impression. 


96 (L4.475). 


L. pres. 0.114. D. of rim ca. 0.14. One-third 
preserved. 


Mostly dark gray. 
Seal impression totally obscure; one com- 
plete, two incomplete. 


97 (14.462). Pl. 26. 


L. pres. 0.078. One-third preserved. 


Buff to dark gray. The back shows the im- 
pression of something smooth, but no rim 
impression is preserved. The fragment is prob- 
ably to be attributed to Type D. 
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Seal S14. Two impressions incomplete; in- 


Seal $59. Four impressions incomplete ; fair- 
distinct. 


ly clear. 


Type E 


This is a large and not very homogeneous group of sealings, most of which bear 
on one side the irregular impressions of reeds laid side by side. The reeds are occa- 
sionally broad and flat or form a level surface, but generally they are narrow and 
cut deeply into the clay at intervals. Usually the sealing is round and small, reaching 
a maximum width of 0.065 m., and it often shows the imprint of one or more cords 
which crossed at right angles to the reeds. Occasionally the cords passed through the 
clay at such a distance from the reeds that the one could not have bound the other 
directly. This and the fact that some sealings show impressions of reeds on two 
adjoining faces indicate that the object sealed was not flat but bent in some way. One 
specimen only shows reed impressions on one face and a straight rim profile on the 
second face, perpendicular to the first (112, Pl. 19); in this case the reeds may have 
been used as a covering for a box or other container. A few sealings rested on crudely- 
woven matting, while only one bears impressions of fairly regular and well-constructed 
basketry (121). 

The total number of sealings in this group is twenty-five, including two or three 
worn specimens; this number probably represents twenty-four, or perhaps somewhat 
fewer, original whole sealings. There are nineteen seal types. 

Only the maximum dimension is given. On incomplete circular sealings, length is 


measured on the chord of the circle. 


98 (L4.420). Pl. 25. 
L. pres. 0.053. Uncertain fraction pre- 
served. 

Partly gray. No impressions preserved on 
back. This fragment and 99 may have belonged 
originally to the same sealing. 

Seal S9. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete; clear. 


99 (14.421). 

L. pres. 0.048. One-sixth preserved. 

Gray. Deep parallel impressions of reeds; 
possible impression of one cord, at a depth of 
0.01 in the clay. See 98. 


Seal S9. One impression complete ; worn. 


100 (14.415). 
L. pres. 0.042. Small fragment. 
Gray, dark gray patch. Impressions of two 


cords at right angles to deep impressions of 
reeds; the two sets of impressions appear not 
to be in the same plane but at an angle to each 
other. This indicates that the sealed object was 
bent. 


Seal S11. Two impressions incomplete ; fair- 
ly clear. 


101; (14431)>Ple25; 
L. pres. 0.065. One-third preserved. 


Light to dark gray. Impressions of two cords 
crossed diagonally by another. Deep parallel 
impressions of reeds which were bound by the 
cords. This fragment and 102 probably be- 
longed originally to the same sealing. 


Seal S12. One impression complete, two in- 
complete ; clear. 
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102 (14.432). 
L. pres. 0.049. One-quarter preserved. 


Two fragments, both dark gray. Deep im- 
pressions of reeds and of one cord which crossed 
them diagonally. See 101. 


Seal S12. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; clear. 


103 (14.399). Pl. 26. 
L. pres. 0.041. Small fragment. 


Dark gray. Impressions. of reeds and of two 
cords which crossed them. 


Seal S17. One impression incomplete ; clear. 


104 (L4.424). Pl. 26. 


L. pres. 0.047. One-third preserved. 


Dark gray. Deep impressions of reeds, at a 
depth of ca. 0.01 in the clay, and of one cord 
which crossed them. 104 and 117 may have 
belonged originally to the same sealing. 


Seal S19. One impression nearly complete, 
three incomplete ; clear. 


105 (14.470). Pl. 26. 


L. pres. 0.035. One-quarter preserved. 


Dark gray. Impressions of reeds and of two 
cords which crossed them. 


Seal S20. One impression incomplete ; clear. 


106 (L4.443). Pl. 27. 


L. pres. 0.048. One-quarter preserved. 

Partly gray. Impressions of reeds, faint in- 
dications of cords which crossed them. 

Seal S34. One impression incomplete ; fairly 
clear. 


107 (14.349). Pls. 24, 27. 


L. 0.061 (taken as resting on cords). W. 
0.049. Nearly complete; one edge broken. 

Partly gray. Impressions of four cords in 
the underside of the sealing. At right angles 
and more or less perpendicular to these impres- 
sions, on the edge of the sealing, are deep 
grooves left by reeds which continue on the 


under edge of the sealing in roughly the same 
plane as the cord impressions. 

Seal S39. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; clear. 

Seal S40. Two impressions nearly complete, 
two incomplete; clear. 


Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl. 22, 1. 


108 (L4.353). Pl. 27. 


L. pres. (nearly complete D.) 0.051. One- 
half preserved. 

Gray in spots. Sealing was apparently cy- 
lindrical. Impressions of reeds on the under- 
side and of three cords in the thickness of the 
fragment. The reeds continued upwards at an 
angle for a short distance into the thickness 
of the clay, and the lowest cord crossed directly 
above them. The large seal was impressed on 
the top of the sealing, and the small seal several 
times around the curved part. 

Seal S39. One impression incomplete ; clear. 


Seal S40. Two impressions complete; clear. 
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L. pres. 0.04. One-half preserved. 


Dark gray. Impressions of reeds on the 
underside and of two cords which crossed them. 
Very small sealing. 


Seal S44. One impression incomplete ; clear. 


110 (14.394). Pls. 24, 28. 


W. pres. 0.045. One-third preserved. 


Partly gray. Impressions of reeds, most 
parallel, a few at an angle. Top surface dam- 
aged. 


Seal S45. One impression incomplete ; clear. 


111 (L4.382). 


L. pres. 0.046. Small fragment. 
Dark gray. Impressions of reeds. Seal im- 
pressed when surface of clay was very wet. 


Seal S50. Two impressions incomplete ; fairly 
clear. 
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132) (14.383). Pls. 10 24: 

W. pres. 0.048. One-half preserved. 

Partly gray. The fragment is triangular in 
section and preserves on one face the seal im- 
pressions, on another the marks of reeds, and 
on the third the impression of a straight smooth 
rim or edge, perhaps of a box. Seal impressed 
when surface of clay was very wet. 


Seal $50. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; indistinct. 
113 (14.380). Pls. 24, 28. 

L. pres. 0.067. One-quarter preserved, if 
sealing was circular. 

Gray in spots. Impressions of broad flat 
reeds more or less parallel to each other. 


Seal S52. Three impressions incomplete ; 
clear. 


114 (14.471). Pl. 29. 
L. pres. 0.033. One-quarter preserved. 


Buff. Impressions of straw-like reeds and of 
two cords which crossed them. 


Seal S66. One small fragment of an impres- 
sion ; clear. 


115 (14.464). Pl. 26. 
L. and W. pres. 0.042. Small fragment. 
White to gray. A few faint impressions of 
reeds. 


Seal S15. Two impressions incomplete ; fairly 
clear. 


116 (14.449). Pl. 29. 

L. pres. 0.051. Small fragment. 

Partly gray. On the underside, only the 
impressions of two cords are preserved, but 
these and the size of the fragment make its 
attribution to Type E likely. 


Seal S63. One impression nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; clear. 


117 (14.425). 

L. pres. 0.051. One-quarter preserved, if 
sealing was circular. 

Mostly dark gray. Impression of rather ir- 


regular matting, and faint impression of one 
cord which crossed above it, at ca. 0.007 in the 
clay. See 104. 


Seal S19. Three impressions incomplete; 
fairly clear. 
118 (14.440). Pls. 24, 26. 

L. pres. (nearly complete D.) 0.049. One- 
third preserved. 


Two fragments, both dark gray. Impression 
of fairly regular matting crossed by one or two 
cords knotted in the center of the sealing. 


Seal 527. Two impressions nearly complete, 
two incomplete ; clear. 


119 (14.351). Pls. 24, 27. 


L. pres. 0.138. Nearly intact; edges chipped. 


Buff top, underside gray and soft. The under- 
side is worn but it seems to have been pressed 
on a fairly flat piece of matting which had ap- 
parently a small opening in it. 


Seal S43. Two impressions complete, two 
nearly complete, five incomplete ; clear. 
120 (14.473). Pl. 29. 


W. pres. 0.038. Small fragment preserved. 


Dark gray. Impressions of irregular matting 
on two faces of the fragment, one perpendicular 
to the other. A single cord impression crossed 
the reeds on one face. 

Seal S67. One small fragment of impression ; 
clear. 


ZL) (L4A87)P Pi 24: 


L. pres. 0.055. One-third preserved. 


Dark gray. Sealing lay on regular basketry 
which left in the clay rather broad parallel 
grooves crossed with fine reed marks. 


No seal impression. 


122 (14.488). Pl. 24. 


L. pres. 0.047. One-quarter preserved. 


Partly gray. Impression of rather irregular 
matting, crossed by at least one cord at a depth 
of ca. 0.007 in the clay. 


No seal impression. 
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UNCLASSIFIED TYPES 


There remains to be mentioned a group of twenty-one sealings, exhibiting seven- 
teen seal types, which do not fit into the previous categories. Most are too worn on the 
under side to be identified; some of these are fragments of circular sealings which 
either rested on some flat surface, occasionally crossed by cords, or sealed the mouths 
of jars. A few sealings show smooth hollows made perhaps by a hand, and one small 
piece (126, Pl. 24), with no seal, was pinched around something which seems to have 
been a twig. One sealing shows a flat surface ending in a straight edge and crossed 
by cords, evidently the edge of a box (127, Pl. 24). 


123 (14.408). 


Le ores)) O16, 
chipped. 

White to dark gray. Two smooth hollows 
in the thick part of the underside perhaps made 
by a hand; the rest of the underside is rough 
and worn and fairly level. 

Seal S3. Two impressions complete, two 
nearly complete, five incomplete ; clear. 


124 (14.412). Pl. 25. 


W. pres. 0.087. One-half preserved. 

Partly gray. Fragment is triangular in 
section. One face bears the seal impressions, 
the second is slightly curved and shows finger- 
prints, and the third is broken. 


Nearly complete; edges 


Seal S3. Five impressions nearly complete ; 
one incomplete ; clear. 


125 (L4417), Pi. 25. 


L. pres. 0.038. Small fragment. 


Dark gray. Underside worn so that only a 
small slightly curved smooth patch remains. 


Seal S5. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete; clear. 


126 (L4.477). Pl. 24. 


L. and W. pres. 0.031. Probably complete. 

Buff. One side is slightly rough, and the 
other was pinched around a reed or a twig. 
The thick end was cut off straight and smooth. 
Perhaps this is only a bit of excess clay. 

No seal impression. 


127 (14.418). Pls. 24, 25. 


L. pres. 0.056. One-quarter preserved. 

Dark gray. Underside shows the impression 
of something flat, marked slightly with parallel 
lines, and ending in a straight edge. This ob- 
ject, which may have been the end of a wooden 
box, was crossed by two narrow cords. The 
impression of the frayed end of another is visi- 
ble in the smooth surface. 


Seal S10. One impression nearly complete 
and very indistinct; one incomplete and clear. 


128 (14.407). Pl. 25. 


L. pres. 0.064. One-half preserved. 


Partly gray. Part of a rather flat circular 
sealing, no marks preserved on underside. 


Seal S8. One impression nearly complete; 
clear. 


129 (L4.397). Pl. 26. 


L. pres. 0.078. One-half preserved. 


Partly gray section of a flat circular sealing ; 
flat side crossed by impressions of two cords. 

Seal S16. Two impressions complete, one 
clear and one worn; two incomplete, clear. 


130 (L4.395). Pls. 24, 26. 


L. pres. 0.055. One-fifth preserved. 

Partly gray. Fine parallel marks on flat sur- 
face, and a deeper groove across them which 
may have been left by a cord. 

Seal S28. One impression complete, one in- 
complete ; clear. 
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131 (L4.467). Pl. 26. 


L. pres. 0.035. One-quarter preserved. 

Dark gray. Part of a flat circular sealing. 
It rested on a flat smooth surface which was 
crossed by a narrow cord. 

Seal S30. One impression incomplete ; fairly 
clear. 


132 (L4.426). Pl. 27. 


L. pres. 0.049. One-third preserved. 

Dark gray. Part of a flat circular sealing 
which rested on something level. The fragment 
preserves the impression of one straight edge. 

Seal $36. One impression nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; fairly clear. 


133 (L4.454). Pl. 28. 


D. pres. 0.093. One-half preserved. 

Repaired from many fragments and backed 
with plaster. Surface gray, core buff and fri- 
able. The sealing was circular and rather thick ; 
it was probably used in the mouth of a jar, al- 
though no impressions are preserved on the 
under side except for one faint impression of a 
cord near the edge. 

Seal S48. Three impressions complete, two 
nearly so, two incomplete; clear. 


134 (L4.381). Pl. 28. 
L. pres. 0.07. Apparently nearly complete. 


Dark gray. The underside is soft and worn, 
but it appears that the sealing covered some 
knotted cords. 

Seal S50. Three impressions nearly com- 
plete, four incomplete ; fairly clear. 


135 (14.450). Pl. 29. 
W. pres. 0.046. One-third preserved. 


Buff to dark gray. Part of a circular sealing 
which rested on a flat object crossed, apparently, 
by two cords. 


Seal S62. Two impressions nearly complete, 
one incomplete ; fairly clear to worn. 


136 (14.466). Pl. 29. 
L. pres. 0.037. One-half preserved. 


Gray. Part of a small circular sealing. Paral- 
lel marks on the flat underside which indicate 
that perhaps the sealing rested on wood. 


Seal S68. One impression incomplete; in- 
distinct. 


137 (14350). Pl.25. 
L. pres. 0.059. Uncertain fraction preserved. 


Powdery, white, surface hard. Underside 
badly worn. 


Seal S4. One impression complete, four in- 
complete ; clear. 


Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl. 22, g. 


138 (L4.458). Pl. 27. 
W. pres. 0.054. Uncertain fraction preserved. 


Partly gray. Underside worn. This frag- 
ment and 139 may possibly have belonged 
originally to the same sealing. 


Seal $32. One impression incomplete; in- 
distinct. 


Seal S41. One impression nearly complete ; 
fairly clear. 


139 (14.459). 
L. pres. 0.068. Uncertain fraction preserved. 
Gray. Underside worn. See 138. 


Seal S32. One impression incomplete ; fairly 
clear. 


140 (14.455). Pl. 29. 

L. pres. 0.037. Small fragment. 

Light gray. Indistinct impressions on the 
underside. 

Seal S69. One impression incomplete ; fairly 
clear. 


141 (L4.472). Pl. 29. 

L. pres. 0.03. Small fragment. 

Partly gray. Fragment of a thick sealing; 
underside preserves only a small section of a 
smooth surface. 

Seal S70. One impression incomplete ; fairly 
clear but distorted. 
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142 (14.476). Pl. 24. 

L. pres. 0.03. Uncertain fraction preserved. 

The fragment is triangular in section. The 
rough face would have borne the seal impres- 
sions, the second was pinched smooth, and the 
third face, which is narrow and smooth, shows 
a groove. Perhaps this fragment was only a bit 
of excess clay. 


No seal impression. 


CATALOGUE OF 


Slab ise. 
100353: 


Deep cut. Tripartite. Three ellipses, tan- 
gent to form a triangular space in the center 
of the seal. Each ellipse is open toward the 
border of the seal and is filled by a two-branched 
element growing out of the border. 

Examples: Type A: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. 

Compare Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs 
of Mesara, pl. XIII (Platanos A, C1029). 


eye, Radic, One 
Ds0.022: 


Tripartite. Design as Sl. The ellipse is 
bean-shaped, and the ends of the lines curve to 
form more of an S. The central triangle is 
smaller. The ends of the ellipses are tangent 
to the border. 


Example: Type B: 37. 


SOMES 20 ne or 
20,0273 


Tripartite. Double loop design. The outer 
line of the double loop is continuously tangent 
to the edge of the seal. Each double loop is 
connected to the next by a curved line, and thus 
the design forms one continuous line. In the 
central triangular space is a counter-clockwise 
swastika. 


Examples: Type A: 35; Type B: 38, 39; 
Type U: 128, 124. 


143 (14.481). Pl. 24. 

W. pres. 0.061. Uncertain fraction preserved. 

Mostly dark gray. Fragment roughly tri- 
angular in section; one face with seal im- 
pressions, one smooth, and one covered with 
shallow diagonal reed marks and a bit of a cord 
impression. 

Seal type impossible to determine ; three im- 
pressions incomplete. 


SPALETY PES 


So. bisa), 20: 


Dy O022. 

Tripartite. Double loop design, as $3. In 
the central triangular space is a shallow-cut 
spider reduced to a simple set of lines which 
represent only its legs (five pairs) and small 
pointed abdomen. The space is filled well, and 
a distinctly spider-like effect is produced with 
the most geometric and formalized means. 


Examples slype Ui, Laz, 


Son) PiseZ0.-Zo% 


BD; U028:; 


Tripartite. Double loop design as $3. In 
the central triangular space is a formalized 
spider whose round ridged body fills one corner 
of the triangle, and whose two angular legs 
and head occupy the center. Above the spider’s 
head is a long elliptical object with pointed 
ends ; it may represent a grain of wheat. 


Example: Type U: 1285. 


SGosrisa20) 25. 


D. 0.026. 


Tripartite. Double loop design, as S3. In 
each space between two double loops is a three- 
leafed element. In the central triangular space 
is an obscure object (the impression is worn), 
probably a spider with front legs filling the apex 
of the triangle and two back legs and round 
body occupying the base. 


Example: Type C: 73: 
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STM gi Cipe at Neti 
D. 0.026. 


Tripartite. Double loop design, as $3, using 
a double instead of a single line. In the central 
triangular space is a trefoil, each leaf occupying 
an angle. 

Example: Type A: 36. 

Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pl. 10, c. (Fragment 
found in the debris of the House of the Tiles, 
Room VI). 


58. Pig. 20,2 
D. 0.032. 


Tripartite. Double loop design with double 
line, as S7. Parts of the lines are doubled, 
owing to faulty cutting or to a slip of the seal 
during the application. The object in the cen- 
tral triangular space appears again to be a tre- 
foil, but with straight leaves, each touching a 
side of the triangle. 


Example: Type U: 128. 


or 


So. Fis. 20, 29. 


D. 0.03. 

Tripartite. Double loop design, as S3. In 
each space between two double loops is a three- 
leafed element, as in S6. The central triangular 
space is occupied by a trefoil, each of whose 
leaves fills an angle. 

Examples: Type E: 98, 99. 


$10, Pls; 20, 25. 
D. 0.033. 


Tripartite. The design is restorable with 
certainty from a fragment. Double loop design, 
as S3. The loops are long and narrow. There 
is more space than usual between the loops, and 
this space is occupied in each case by a trefoil 
consisting of three nearly round dots. The 
center triangular space is occupied by a trefoil, 
each of whose leaves fills an angle. A plain line 
forms a border. 

Example: Type U: 127. 


Su Pis20, 25: 
D.0:025. 


Rather shallow cut. Tripartite. The design 
is a variety of the double loop. The outer line 
of each double loop is tangent to the border, but 
the lines which in S3 return to the outer line 
to form the loops head straight as if to meet 
each other at a slight angle. They stop just 
short of meeting and are joined each to the 
adjoining loop by a short straight line. In the 
small central triangle thus formed is a trefoil, 
with each leaf occupying an angle. Each double 
loop is filled with fine parallel lines running 
across its width. A plain line forms a border 
around the seal. 

Examples: Type A: 10; Type B: 40; 
Type E: 100. 


Siz. PlseZ0)25. 


D. 0.034. 


Quadripartite. Double loop design, con- 
structed as in S3, except that the lines joining 
each double loop to the next are bent at nearly 
right angles towards the center of the seal. 
The central part of the design thus forms a 
regular cross. The small central space is occu- 
pied by a quatrefoil with pellet-like leaves and 
no stems. 


Examples: Type E: 101, 102. 


513. Pis<20.529: 


D. 0.026. 

Quadripartite. Double loop design, con- 
structed as in S3. In the central quadrangular 
space is a quatrefoil of isolated tear-shaped 
leaves, each with its round end facing the 
center and its pointed end filling an angle. 


Example: Type B: 71. 


S14. Pls. 20, 26. 


D. 0.03. 

Quadripartite. The design is restorable with 
fair certainty from a number of indistinct im- 
pressions. Double loop design, constructed as 
in S13. The lines connecting the double loops 
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are less deeply curved, and in the larger cen- 
tral quadrangular space thus produced is an 
outline circle containing (probably) a clock- 
wise swastika. A plain line forms a border 
around the seal. 

Examples: Type C: 74, 75; Type D: 97. 


Sloe selecGe 


Drca0 022. 


Quadripartite. Not completely restorable. 
Double loop design, probably constructed as in 
S7 and S8. As in those seals, it uses a double 
instead of a single line. The central filling motif 
is not preserved. 


Bxample: iype i 115; 


SlG2 bis 20,020: 
DP 0.026; 


Bipartite. Isolated double loop design with 
asymmetrical stem. The outside of the double 
loop is tangent to the edge of the seal. The 
two loops are formed in the usual way, but the 
line then continues to form a third loop which 
runs like a stem to the right of center and thus 
appears to interlock with the other half of the 
seal. 


Examples: Type B: 41, 42; Type U: 129. 


Si /inis.6 20,026; 
D20.025. 


Bipartite. Restorable with certainty from an 
incomplete impression. Isolated double loop 
design with asymmetrical stem, as S16, except 
that the stem loops run to the left of center. 


Example: Type E: 108. 


lem E ise 20.20: 
DEO U22, 


Shallow-cut. Bipartite. Restorable with near 
certainty from incomplete impressions. Double 
loop and single loop design, resembling a swas- 
tika. The two double loops face the center of 
the seal instead of the border, and their longer 
right loops lie parallel to each other on either 
side of the midpoint of the seal. In the space 


remaining is a single loop. The line is continu- 
ous, from the base of one loop to the next. The 
loops are filled with a single line each; these 
lines grow directly out of the plain border of the 
seal. Only the connection between the filling 
line of the single loop and the border is not pre- 
served in the impressions. 


Examples: Type D: 89, 90. 


SLOS Piss 20, Zo. 
D. 0.026. 


Tripartite. The design consists of pairs of 
loops. Each pair is directly connected to the 
next, and in each of the three broad triangular 
spaces thus formed along the edge of the seal 
is a trefoil with one leaf at the apex of the 
triangle. The design itself is primarily a tre- 
foil, but a double one. 

Examples; Type #104) 117; 


20 sab 1s720 226: 
La200SzZ: 


Tripartite. Restorable with fair certainty 
from an incomplete impression. The design 
consists of continuous triple and single loops. 
The outer line of each triple loop is parallel to 
the border; at its center, the line swings in 
sharply towards the center of the seal to form 
a third loop not quite at right angles to the 
other two. A single loop to the right of each 
triple loop runs almost to the center of the 
seal. A single line forms a border around the 
seal. 


Example: Type E: 105. 


S2l ise Z0e26. 
D2 0027; 


Quadripartite. The design consists of con- 
tinuous triple and single loops, as S20, except 
that the third (middle) loop in each case is 
exactly at right angles to the other two, and 
there is no border. 


Example: Type B: 438. 
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S22. WF ise 20K 26. 
R03. 


Tripartite. Continuous single loop design. 
The three loops run counter-clockwise and par- 
allel to the edge of the seal. The inner line of 
each loop forms a sharply pointed projection, 
or tail, below the loop and parallel to it and 
swings back to the border in a second loop. 
From another point of view the design consists 
of three asymmetrical paired loops. The effect 
is that of a triskelion ; the construction is similar 


to that of S20. 
Example: Type A: 11. 


S25. Pis21, 20. 
D. 0.029. 


Quadripartite. Continuous double and single 
loop design. The design resembles S12 except 
for the addition of the single loop on the arm of 
the cross, the absence of the filling motif, and 
the rarity of sharp angles. 


Example: Type C: 76. 


S24 Pls. 21, 26. 
D. 0.015. 


Shallow cut. Quadripartite. Continuous 
double and single loop design. The double loop 
is roughly heart-shaped and faces the edge of 
the seal. The line swings out at the left from 
the base of the double loop to the edge of the 
seal to form the single loop. This is the smallest 
of the Lerna seal designs. 


Example: Type B: 44. 


S25. Pls. 21-26. 
D. 0.023. 


Quadripartite. Continuous single loop de- 
sign forming a swastika. The loops run clock- 
wise around the edge of the seal, but straight 
rather than parallel to the edge. The outer line 
of each loop makes an abrupt right angle as 
soon as it reaches the edge of the seal and con- 
tinues inward until it joins the next loop in 


a curve. In the central space is an L-shaped 
object. 


Examples: Type B: 44, 45, 46, 47, 48. 


SZ0t eis. 2020s 
Ds0025, 


Quadripartite. Continuous single loop design. 
The loops run counter-clockwise in pairs around 
the edge of the seal. Each loop joins the next 
in another loop which faces the center of the 
seal. Acute angles are frequent. In the center 
of the seal is a plain small outline circle with 
a dot in the middle. 

Examples: Type A: 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 
18, 19, 20. 


S27, Pis721,-26. 
Dr002i: 


Quadripartite. Single loop design resem- 
bling a swastika. The loops run clockwise 
around the edge of the seal and parallel to it; 
the head of each loop is rectangular rather than 
curved. Each loop grows out of one arm of a 
simple cross which divides the seal into four 
segments. The inner line of the loop is parallel 
to the arm of the cross, but stops short before 
running into the line of the next arm. In the 
space left between the loop and the arm is a 
short line sprouting at right angles from the 
next arm. 


Example: Type E: 118. 


Sze. Plsx21, 26, 


D. 0.027. 


Bipartite. Double loop design. The outer 
line of the double loop is tangent to the edge 
of the seal, and the inner line of each loop is 
cut short. In the center of the seal is an elon- 
gated diamond tangent to the loops. A filling 
line within the loops grows directly out of the 
diamond. A quatrefoil occupies the space with- 
in the diamond; each leaf fills an angle. There 
is no space left between any of the lines; the 
only empty space is within the diamond. 


Examples: Type D: 91; Type U: 180. 
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S292 Piss r2ly 27: 

D. 0.026. 

Tripartite. Not completely restorable. Inter- 
locking T design (a geometric figure in which 
the space between two parallel lines is filled 
with interlocking T’s which grow out of each 
line in alternation). This type of design is 
adapted to a circle and used on a number of the 
Lerna seals. In S29 the basic design alone is 
present, distinguished only by the bent head 
of the inner T which resembles a two-leafed 
element. The central ring (inner parallel line) 
has not been perfectly preserved but is prob- 
ably correctly restored. 

Example: Type C: 77. 


S302-Pls: 215.20. 


D. 0.026. 

Quadripartite. Partially restorable from an 
incomplete impression. Interlocking T design, 
as in S29. The outer (border) line is omitted. 
The ends of the T’s are sharp. The central 
ring is larger than in S29 and contains some 
filling motif, most of which has not been pre- 
served. 

Example: Type U: 181. 


Sul isn 320, 


D. 0.024. 

Quadripartite. Interlocking T design. Un- 
like S29, a square is substituted for the central 
ring. The heads of the T’s which face inwards 
bend sharply to accommodate themselves to the 
corners of the square, and their ends are 
rounded, so that they resemble two-leafed ele- 
ments. Within the square is a quatrefoil with 
a large round center and small pellet-like leaves, 
each leaf occupying an angle. 


Example: Type C: 87. 


poze els=21, 2/7. 
D. 0.051. 


Deep cut. Quinquepartite. Restorable with 
certainty from incomplete impressions. Inter- 
locking T design. The inner line and inner T’s 


are omitted. An isolated line in the form of a 
trapezoid frames the T. Between one trapezoid 
and the next a second line grows out of the 
outer line, and branches into a three-leafed 
element near the center of the seal. The small 
central space is filled by a diamond, and be- 
tween each three-leafed element and the next 
is a triangle. The ends and angles of the lines 
are slightly knobbed as if worked with the 
drill. This seal is by far the largest of the 
Lerna examples. 

Examples: Type B: 49, 50, 67; Type U: 
138, 139. 


sete aha aN eta. 
D. 0.026. 


Deep cut. Quadripartite. Interlocking T 
design. There is no central circle; the inner T’s 
grow out of a central cross. The outer T’s have 
become three-leafed elements. 

Example: Type B: 5f. 

Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl 22, a: 


Se i cont ee, 
D. 0.03. 


Quadripartite. Continuous triple loop design 
with three-leafed elements. Four three-leafed 
elements on long stems, with their leaves set at 
right angles, face each other in the center. Each 
stem joins the angular triple loop on either 
side. In each triple loop (see S20 for the type) 
the head of the center loop is tangent to the 
edge of the seal, and the other two loops face 
the inner part of the seal. 


Example: Type E: 106. 


Soon Piss zits 
D. 0.024. 


Tripartite. Three-leafed elements, with short 
stems and long side leaves, grow out of the 
plain border and approach the midpoint of the 
seal. Each part of the design is outlined only 
by a narrow groove, and the intermediate space 
is left raised as well except for a small diamond 
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in the center of each space between two three- 
leafed elements. 


Example: Type D.: 92. 
Boe. Pista t, 227. 

D. 0.026. 

Tripartite. Continuous design of three-leafed 
elements. The three-leafed elements are done 
in outline with short stems, long side leaves, 
and rectangular center leaves which approach 
the midpoint of the seal. Each stem is joined 
to the next by a continuation of the line; this 
line serves as a border. 


Example: Type U: 1382. 
Sis Leste. 


D. 0.02. 

Tripartite. Trefoil design. The solid trefoil, 
outlined with a single line, divides the seal into 
three parts. In each space thus left is a stemless 
three-leafed element which faces outward. 

Example: Type B: 72. 


S380 Fis. 21, 27. 


D. 0.025. 

Tripartite. Trefoil design. The solid trefoil 
divides the seal into three parts. In each space 
thus left is a triskelion whose two outer legs 
are longer and less sharply bent than the inner. 
A single line forms a border around the seal. 


Example: Type B: 52. 


S39., Pisce 2h, 2). 


D. 0.033. 

Quadripartite. Design of two- and three- 
leafed elements, in outline. The elements alter- 
nate, facing outwards, around the edge of the 
seal. In the central space is a swastika, also 
done in outline. 

Examples: Type B: 53, 54, 55; Type E: 
107, 108. 


S40. Pis. 21, 27. 


D. 0.021. 
Deep cut. Tripartite. Design of two- and 
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three-leafed elements. The elements alternate, 
facing outwards, around the edge of the seal. 
In the central space is a trefoil with a pellet in 
its center and three slightly elongated pellet-like 
leaves. 


Examples: Type B: 58, 54, 55, 56; Type 


C: 78; Type E: 107, 108. 
Sale eles 21, 27; 
1.0022. 


Quinquepartite. Design of three-leafed ele- 
ments. Five of these elements face outwards 
around the edge of the seal. In the central space 
is a swastika. 


Examples: Type B: 49, 50; Type U: 138. 


S4risbis2l 27, 
D. 0.026. 


Quadripartite. Design of three-leafed ele- 
ments and swastikas. The three-leafed elements 
and the swastikas alternate around the edge of 
the seal. The three-leafed elements face out- 
wards. In the central space is another swastika, 
on an axis with the three-leafed elements (in 
the drawing it appears as if on an axis with 
the other swastikas). 


Example: Type D: 98. 


$43. Fis. 21,27; 
D.. 0.035. 


Bipartite. Design of three-leafed elements. 
In either half of the seal, two stemless three- 
leafed elements face inwards, side by side, and 
another, stemmed, fills ‘the space between them 
and faces outwards. At the middle of the cen- 
tral axis of the seal are two pellets. Only a 
narrow groove outlines each part of the design, 
so that the whole background is raised, as well 
as the design. The groove around one of the 
pellets is prolonged along the axis to meet the 
edge of the seal with a slight curve, and the 
groove around the other pellet forms with the 
background a single clockwise spiral at the 
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edge of the seal. There are a few slight irregu- 
larities in the cutting of the background. 


Example: Type E: 119. 


$44. Pls; 2227. 


DROI032: 

Bipartite. Partially restorable from an in- 
complete impression. Design of two- and three- 
leafed elements. From the preserved fragment 
of the impression, it appears that the elements 
alternate around the edge of the seal. The two- 
leafed element is deeply cut and faces outwards ; 
the other is done in outline with a filling line 
in each leaf and faces inwards. Between each 
element and the next are some lines which may 
be, and have been restored as, a curvilinear 
continuation of the outer line of the three-leafed 
element. The exact form of the object in the 
central space is uncertain. 


Example: Type E: 109. 


Sion Piss 22,28: 


D. 0.03. 


Bipartite. Restored as symmetrical from an 
incomplete impression. Spiral design. A single 
raised line with a slight swelling at the mid- 
point marks the central axis of the seal. At 
each end, the line sprouts two opposing spirals. 
A solid curvilinear T with a flared base faces 
inward at right angles to the axis on either 
side. Every available space is filled. Between 
the axis and the top of each T is a crescent, 
and between each T and spiral are two more 
crescents, the one nearer the T slightly angular. 
Below each side of the T crossbar is a tear- 
shaped object, and at the head of each pair of 
spirals is a curvilinear triangle. 


Example: Type E: 110. 


S46, Pls.22, 28. 


D. 0.02. 


Shallow cut. Quadripartite. Spiral design. 
The main design consists of continuously inter- 
locking spirals, four running clockwise in a 
square, and a fifth counter-clockwise in the 


center. Around the outside of the seal, in the 
spaces between the spirals, are four small S- 
spirals. 

Example: Type A: 21. 


S4Z- Pls, 22,28. 


D. 0.018. 

Quadripartite. Spiral design. The continu- 
ous clockwise spirals are extremely simple, con- 
sisting each of half a coil. The space at the 
edge of the seal, between each spiral and the 
next, is filled by a curvilinear triangle with 
its apex inwards, and in the center of the seal 
is a diamond with curvilinear sides. 


Example: Type B: 57. 


S48. Pls. 22, 28. 


D0.02h 

Quinquepartite. Hook spiral design. The 
clockwise spirals grow on broad-based stems 
out of the wide border, and face inwards. Each 
spiral consists of five joints. In the center of 
the seal is a small ring. 

Example: Type U: 133. 

Hesperia, XXIV; 1955, pl. 22, b: 


oaOe Lise 22,020: 


D. 0.018. 


Bipartite. Spiral design. Two closely wound 
opposing spirals with a common stem occupy 
nearly one half of the seal. The stem divides 
into three lines which form a T. Another line 
outlines the stem and the underside of the cross- 
bars, and tapers to a point at its ends. Be- 
neath each crossbar is a tiny single spiral or 
quirk facing outwards. The curvilinear tri- 
angular space above the main spirals is also 
raised. In the greater part of the seal, only a 
narrow groove separates one element from the 
next. 


Examples:= Llype Awww2) 20,24) 
Do Briss 22.228) 


D.0.023; 
Trefoil design. One trefoil is in the center; 
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six others are placed around it in the same 
orientation. The impressions on 111 and 112 
were made when the surface of the clay was 
very wet and soft. 


Examples: Type E: 111, 112; Type U: 


Deep cut. Trefoil design. Five large trefoils 
are placed in order around the seal. One leaf 
of each faces the midpoint of the seal. 


Examples: Type A: 25, 26, 


~ 


ee, 


win. Pisa 2 
D. 0.029. 
Trefoil design. Five trefoils are placed in 

order around the seal. One leaf of each faces 

approximately the midpoint of the seal; the 
central space is larger than in S51. A single 
line forms a border around the seal. 

Example: Type E: 118. 


C 


0 


des EIS S22, Le 


D. 0.023. 

Trefoil design. One trefoil is in the center ; 
six others are placed around it in the same 
orientation. Single dots are visible in some of 
the spaces left around the edge of the seal, and 
perhaps filled all these spaces. A single line 
forms a border around the seal. 


Example: Type D: 94. 


$54. Pls. 22, 23. 


D. 0.027. 

Trefoil design. One trefoil is in the center ; 
six others are placed around it in the same 
orientation. Some smaller trefoils, irregularly 
placed around the edge of the seal, can be made 
out. Some of these curve up the edge of the 
impression and must have been carved on the 
very edge of the seal itself. All of the trefoils 
have round deep-cut ends, probably worked 
with the drill, and narrow shallow stems. 


Example: Type A: 27. 
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Soar Pls 22,28. 
D.0.025. 


Quadripartite. Jug and trefoil design. The 
elements alternate around the seal; the bodies 
of the jugs and one leaf of each trefoil face the 
midpoint of the seal. The jug has a round 
body without a base, a high neck and a long 
spout slightly tilted upward, and a long vertical 
handle. It resembles the round-bodied and 
beaked Anatolian type (e.g. Troy, I, Part 2, 
pl. 130, B20). 

Examples: ype A: 21,28, 29: Type B: 
58, 59, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65. 


S06. Pls; 22; 28: 
D. 0.026. 


Bipartite. Triskelion and T design. The 
stems of the T’s divide the seal into four equal 
parts. The T’s have bases, narrower than the 
crossbars; the crossbars of the smaller T’s face 
inwards and are set at a slight angle to the 
stems. In two opposite quadrants are curvi- 
linear triskelia with sharp points. In the other 
two quadrants are two trapezoidal objects, 
slightly curvilinear; each of these objects is 
outlined by a single line and crossed by four 
or five horizontal grooves in its upper part. 


Example: Type A: 30. 


Sob iesnacs co: 
D, 0.027. 


Shallow cut. Bipartite. Woven design. The 
design appears to be one continuous line, or 
two overlapping squares; it is actually two 
lines which are perfectly interwoven. Each 
separate line is double and forms a square with 
slightly concave sides. The two sides of the 
square which lie within the area of the other 
square cross and continue in a reverse curve 
until they join. 

Examples: Type A: 7, 8,9; Type B: 66. 

Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pl. 22, c. Compare 
Evans, Cretan Pictographs, fig. 84 (Hagios 
Onuphrios, C6). 
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S587 ePlse22, 26. 

D. 0.028. 

Shallow cut. Quadripartite. Restorable with 
near certainty from incomplete impressions. 
Cross design (hatched quadrant). Two pairs of 
parallel lines set wide apart intersect. In the 
central square is inscribed a second square 
crossed with two lines. Each arm of the main 
cross contains three parallel chevrons, apices 
inward; the outer chevron had a short thick 
stem like the shaft of an arrow. In each of 
the small triangles left between the arms of the 
cross are two more chevrons, the outer one, 
although not clear, probably stemmed. 


Example: Type C: 79. 


Doors, 20. 
DD); 0-019: 


Fairly shallow cut. Tripartite. Triangular 
design. To the eye, each third of the seal ap- 
pears to contain two approximately right- 
angled triangles with apices toward the center. 
An equilateral triangle is in the center, and a 
border surrounds the design. Actually the 
whole field, except for the spaces within the 
triangles and in the center, is filled with three 
broad continuous lines, each one of which fol- 
lows the same angular course around two-thirds 
of the circumference of the seal. 


Examples: lype,G. (4: type: 97; 


S002 Plex 22,29. 

170.0215; 

Tripartite. Continuous triangular design. 
The general effect of this seal is similar to that 
of S59, but it is produced in a different manner. 
The whole design, except one small pellet in 
the center, is one continuous line, which forms 
four triangles asymmetrically placed in each 
third of the surface. All the lines are more or 
less curved, and nearly all the angles are sharp. 


Example: Type C: 86. 


Sol ris. 22. 29: 
D. 0.022, 
Spider design with cog border. The center 


of the seal is occupied by a spider with a round 
abdomen, and head and thorax represented by 
two small balls. The spider has three pairs of 
slender bent legs attached to the thorax, and 
one thick lower pair barely attached to the 
top of the abdomen. A line bent into seven 
rectangular projections like the cogs of a wheel 
forms a border. The cutter misjudged the dis- 
tance and enlarged one cog to fill a space a 
little too small for two; the restored drawing 
shows the seal with eight cogs evenly spaced. 
The spider’s legs were set perpendicularly to 
its body rather than obliquely. 


Examples: Type A: 31, 32, 33, 34. 


Compare Frodin and Persson, Asie, fig. 


172, 9: 


S62, PIs. 22, 2s 
D0.02i: 


Shallow cut. Restorable with moderate cer- 
tainty from incomplete or worn impressions. 
Design of scallops and filling motifs. The im- 
pressions are not perfectly clear, but it seems 
certain that the seal is outlined by a single line 
border, within which is a border of scallops. 
Within this is another, but incomplete, border 
of scallops. In the center are two rings side 
by side, an X, and another object which has 
been restored in the shape of a wishbone. These 
central objects are not placed symmetrically. 


Example: Type U: 135. 


SOomme ls eee te: 
D. 0.024. 


Rather shallow cut. Ring design. From the 
midpoint of the seal project eleven lines like 
the spokes of a wheel, and at the end of each 
line is a ring. The spokes on one side are 
shorter than those on the other, and the rings 
vary slightly in size, owing to an oversight on 
the part of the artist. The restored drawing 
shows ten symmetrical spokes and rings. 


Example: Type E: 116. 
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564. Pl. 29. and the end of another object, unidentified. No 


Deas 0103: border. 


Incomplete. Preserved: part of an inter- peewee ype te te). 


locking T pattern or of another double loop SOao 2 ley, 


design. D: ca; 0.022: 


Examples: Type C: 80, 81. Incomplete. Preserved: a jug(?), and parts 


of two other objects, unidentified. No border. 


so et Sy ea” B 
D. ca. 0.025. Example: Type U: 136. 
Incomplete. Preserved: one quatrefoil (?), 569. Pls. 22, 29. 
some dots, and part of a single line border. D. uncertain. 
Example: Type C: 82. Incomplete. Rather shallow cut. Preserved: 
triple lines, close set with only a slight groove 
566. PL. 29. between them, forming part of a swastika(?). 
D: ‘ca. 003. Example: Type U: 140. 


Incomplete. Preserved: parts of a single 5/0. Ble 22: 
line border and loop. 


Example: Type E: 114. 


D. uncertain. 


Incomplete. Preserved: part of a single (?) 
S67. Pl. 29. loop, formed of two parallel lines; a pellet, per- 
haps in the center of the seal ; another line form- 

D. uncertain. ing a triangle attached to the pellet. 


Incomplete. Preserved: parts of three loops, Example: Type U: 141. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Most of the seal types of this group are remarkable for their consistent symmetry 
and ingenious and careful use of a few simple geometric forms. The technical skill 
of the cutters was very great. From the variety of design and technical method em- 
ployed one may suppose that a number of different cutters produced the seals, al- 
though certain groups may have been the work of the same man. The loop designs 
S1-S26, for example, with the exception of S18, may have come from the same hand. 
S41 and S42 are remarkably similar to each other, and the trefoil designs S50-S54, 
particularly S50, are closely related to the jug and trefoil seal S55. In the absence 
of the seals themselves and, in many cases, of sufficiently clear impressions, it does 
not seem possible to draw any definite conclusions about the number of seal cutters 
and the stylistic range of each one. In the following stylistic summary the individual 
designs are considered in the order of the catalogue, and an attempt is made to point 
out the most striking features of each group. 

The first twenty-six types may be classed roughly as varieties of the loop pattern, 
of which the most popular is the double loop, tripartite or quadripartite. This design 
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is repeated over and over again with a business-like accuracy which suggests a good 
deal of skill combined with some unknown practical consideration—perhaps a form of 
bookkeeping—which apparently did not exclude, and may have required, such simi- 
larity. The differences in the group S3-S10 are slight but would be quickly recognized 
by a practised eye. S7, for example, is to be distinguished from S58 by the smaller size 
and by the placement of the trefoil, while S9 is unlike S10 in its three-leafed elements 
and in the absence of a border. But the seal cutters did not lack originality on occasion. 
Besides the quadripartite variation, which in this group for some reason is less 
popular than the tripartite, a simplification of the type appears in S11, with good if 
slightly monotonous effect. There are small details, even in this group, which point 
to the liveliness of the glyptic tradition. The trefoil, or quatrefoil, for example, while 
usually drawn like an airplane propeller with the curved ends of its blades outward, 
can be reduced to pellets (S10) or straight lines (S8), or the blades may be reversed 
so that the pointed ends turn outwards (S13). Again, the spider, which aside from the 
jug is the only naturalistic motif used in the Lerna designs, is by no means a stereo- 
typed figure (S4-S6, S61) ; the artist has no arbitrary notions about the number of its 
legs or the shape and divisions of its body, and yet he conveys in each case the 
quality of a spider without sacrificing the proportions of his design. 

The first two types in the double loop series (Sl and S2) present another 
problem. They appear to be the reverse of the usual tripartite design in that the 
double loops face the center of the seal, but it may be preferable to regard them as a 
variant or simplification in which the outer loops are lost and the inner lines have 
become curved. S1 retains more of the space left by the outer loops, and shows better 
than S2 its connection with the familiar C-spiral design,* with which the whole group 
is closely related. It is worth noticing that no example of this complete C-spiral design 
occurs among the impressions from the House of the Tiles although one clear example 
has turned up among the sealings from Room DM. This circumstance favors the 
suggestion that the double loop designs were derived from the C-spiral in the course 
of a period of stylistic development on the mainland. 

The next pair of seal types (S16 and S17) illustrates plainly the habit of dis- 
tinguishing one design from another in the simplest possible manner. These two are 
identical but reversed. The design element is asymmetrical, but for all its simplicity 
it is not drawn in a careless manner, and it is strictly and symmetrically paired with 
its double. The type can be compared with a single and slightly asymmetrical loop ele- 
ment which forms the design on an ivory cone seal from Platanos.° 

The remaining loop designs testify to the seal cutters’ skill in combining asym- 
metrical elements into a symmetrical whole, and emphasize their mastery of con- 


SE. g. Evans, Scripta Minoa I, p. 141, fig. 89. 
° Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pl. XIII (Platanos B, C1052, Matz K10] \ 
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tinuous line. Presumably some mechanical method was used at least in laying out the 
most complex of the designs, as for example the related types S20 and S21. It is 
possible to trace a simple scheme behind many of these virtuoso variations—the S3 
double loop type in S20, S21, and particularly S23, the swastika in S18, S25, and 
526, and the triskelion in S22—but to the eye the controlled richness of a design 
using only a few loops and angles is the most remarkable thing. 

Nearly half of the designs belong to the type of the continuous line. An entirely 
different effect is produced when the line is abruptly broken (S27, a swastika type), 
or when the space between lines is reduced to simple grooves (S28). The interlocking 
T design is the most popular of the broken line type; it forms the basis for five 
dissimilar seal types, and may be connected with the use of the convenient T filling ona 
number of other seals (S1, S2, S45, S56). S29 may exemplify the basic system, 
whereas $30 has lost its outer line and acquired a filling motif in the center, and S31 
shows a central square around which the lines have become ridges separated by 
grooves. Here we see the emergence of the leafed element from the T. The three- 
leafed element is prominent in the next two types. The first (S32) is large and rather 
crudely cut; the cutter has omitted the central ring and T’s completely in favor of extra 
lines and extra T’s which become the three-leafed elements. Yet the interlocking 
principle is still strong, and no space is wasted. S33 is a simpler specimen, in which 
only the central ring is omitted. In $34-S36 only the three-leafed element is retained ; 
S36 is built on the groove principle, but S34 incorporates a system of complex loops 
which resembles the classical maeander. 

The next seal types S37-S42 show, instead of the continuous and the broken 
line, only isolated elements: trefoil, leafed elements, swastika, triskelion. This feature 
gives them a marked similarity, but does not produce confusion, partly because the 
seals are of widely different sizes. S39 and S40, alike in design but distinguished by 
size and by various details, occur together on a number of sealings. This is the only 
case in which there is such similarity between two different impressions on one sealing, 
and it suggests a certain practical significance in the variations of the design. It is 
remarkable that, with the exception of S41, the seal cutters seem to have been strongly 
conscious of the divisions of the design, to the extent of using tripartite figures to fill 
out a tripartite design (S37-S38, S40), and quadripartite to fill out a quadripartite 
(S39, S42). The same is often true of the double loop designs. Further examples of 
the pattern of isolated elements are found in the group S50-S56. The repetition of 
trefoils is extraordinary; again, the distinction between seals is arbitrary, achieved 
by arrangement (parallel or radial), or by the addition of a border or border figures. 
Another variation alternates small jugs with the trefoils (S55). The last seal in this 
group (S56) shows a rectangular rather than a circular design, but the constant 
curves of its elements successfully deceive the eye. It is a tour de force of compo- 
sition with asymmetrical parts. The trapezoidal object has not been identified. Pos- 
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sibly it was invented for the occasion; in any case it adds a suggestion of weight, and 
the parallel lines crossing it serve most successfully to balance the motion of the curves. 

The leafed element is the prominent feature of S43 and 544. The former, 
bipartite like S45, constructs its design with grooves instead of lines, and shows a 
number of irregularities, noticeably the single spiral, which distinguish it from the 
majority of the seals. The design is careful and well balanced. It is not really 
possible to judge the total effect of S44, but it seems to have been similar to that of 
S39. The tendrils, if accurately reconstructed in our drawing, have no parallel at 
Lerna. 

S45-S49 are the types on which spirals occur. The opposing, or C, spirals of S45 
form the backbone of the design, but the greater part of the field seems to have 
been cut up into curved and angular filling-shapes. If the reconstruction, which is 
based on a small fragment, is correct, we have here a system of design unique among 
the seals from the House of the Tiles. The next two types (S46 and S47) show a 
familiar combination of four running spirals. The first is done with great delicacy ; 
it has a central spiral, and the spaces along the border are filled with S spirals. The 
second is much simpler and shows raised portions of the ground as filling. S48 is also 
simple, but quite differently constructed, with five abbreviated and angular spirals 
projecting from the border. The last of this dissimilar group of seals (S49) is a 
groove design incorporating a pair of spirals with loops, and quirks as filling. 

The remaining seal types are difficult to classify stylistically. S57 is a handsomely 
composed and constructed pair of interwoven lines. S58 is an elaborate version of 
the “ hatched quadrant” type of seal, a type which is not particularly well adapted 
to the circle, but which is here designed with considerable originality. Neither one has 
any parallel among the other seals here catalogued. S59 and S60 are laid out in a 
tripartite scheme in which each division contains two triangles, but whereas S60 is 
done with a continuous line, S59 is built, as the diagram beneath the drawing indi- 
cates, of three interlocking ridges separated by grooves. The accuracy with which 
this deceptively simple little seal was constructed cannot be too highly commended. 

The last three complete seals, S61-S63, are the only ones which show any major 
flaw in symmetry. The “cogs” of S61’s border should have been eight, but the cutter 
visibly miscalcualted (Pl. 29) and was obliged to enlarge the seventh cog. S62 is 
neatly cut but not sufficiently well preserved for one to examine the entire course of 
the inner scallop border and the mysterious and ill-assorted objects in the center. S63 
is also well cut, although the cutter missed the midpoint of the seal and crowded an 
extra circle and spoke into the design. The remaining seal types, S64-S70, are too 
fragmentary for comment, with the exception of S69 which appears to have been a 
complex maeander or swastika in the style of S18 or S59. 

The related material which can be brought to bear on the problem of these seal 
impressions is various but often insufficient. It will be briefly summarized here. From 
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the mainland of Greece we have only the Lerna evidence not catalogued here, includ- 
ing the group of impressions from Room DM, and the seals and impressions from 
Asine and Zygouries. Room DM™* furnishes two simpler versions of the hatched 
quadrant (cf. 558), two forms of the spiral which provide parallels for S45 and 
S1-S2, and (probably) a variety of the design embodying an isolated three-leafed 
element, exemplified by S40. Among the pieces from Asine,” neither the three clay 
impressions, found in Early Helladic III context, nor the impressions on the shoulder 
of an Early Helladic III jar offer close parallels to any of the group from the House 
of the Tiles, but as a whole they resemble the Lerna impressions in symmetry and in 
choice of geometric forms. The loop swastika * bears a resemblance to S25 and S26. 
The triskelia recall a number of designs, particularly S22. The large spider sur- 
rounded by a border of loops is certainly closer to S61 than to a Minoan design of the 
sort found on an ivory cylinder from Platanos.** The seals recovered at Asine,™ 
however, as at Lerna, are unlike the impressions. Two of the three stone seals, all 
of which are dated Early Helladic III, show extremely simple asymmetrical linear 
designs; the third has none at all. One further seal dating to the earliest Middle 
Helladic phase is of terracotta and shows a very crude design. From Zygouries *° 
comes a design consisting of a concentric circle, impressed on the side of a bowl, and 
an elaborate but asymmetrical linear design on a terracotta button seal. 

There is a fairly large body of glyptic of the late Early Minoan and early Middle 
Minoan periods, much of which has been studied by F. Matz.** Stratigraphical indica- 
tions for these seals are in most cases inadequate, but stylistically the designs offer 
many interesting comparisons, which will be summarized here approximately in 
the order of the catalogue. For the favorite loop designs, there are, oddly enough, 
few parallels. An ivory seal from Platanos ™ is almost the only close parallel for the 
types S3-S15, but later examples, clearly connected with the C-spiral, are fairly 
common. The true loop used in a closed symmetrical design is not popular in Crete; 


10 Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pl. 44, e and f. 

11Frédin and Persson, Asine, figs. 160, 1 and 2; 172, 5-7. Also one impression on a bowl, 
Blegen, Zygouries, fig. 91, 1. 

12 Weinberg (Relative Chronologies in Old World Archeology, ed. Ehrich, p. 90, following 
Matz, Gnomon, XVI, 1940, p. 152) connects this with an Egyptian type which does not last beyond 
the XIth Dynasty. 

18 Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pl. XIII (Platanos B, C1039, Matz K49). 

14 Frodin and Persson, Asine, fig. 172, 1, 3, 4, 9. 

15 Blegen, Zygouries, fig. 91, 1, pl. XXI, 4. Also, from Hagia Marina, a steatite cone seal 
from an E. H. level, showing a design of four lines, R.E.G., XXV, 1912, p. 276. 

16 F. Matz, Die Friithkretischen Siegel, Berlin, 1928. 

17 Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pl. XIII (Platanos B, C1029, Matz K60). 

18 Evans, Scripta Minoa I, p. 141, fig. 89 (Matz, K212), Hogarth, J.H.S., XXII, 1902, pli 
no. 134. Evans, Palace of Minos, II, p. 201. Karo, Schachtgriber von Mykenai, pl. VI (stele). 
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the ‘‘ rapport ” or endless pattern and the entirely asymmetrical design ” are the most 
common versions. The swastika * occurs as the major element in a design, not as 
filling motif, while the triskelion ** is used either alone or as the central figure, except 
in one striking design from Mochlos, restored as six triskelia arranged about a 
seventh,” which recalls the Lerna multiple trefoil seals. Three-leafed and two-leafed 
elements are known in Crete,” generally stemless and arranged as symmetrical sub- 
ordinate motifs, but also on occasion as a rapport design. No single example closely 
resembles the Lerna types S39-S44,™ with the possible exception of the designs on two 
seals from the Hagia Triada tholos.” The second of these may show a central trefoil 
surrounded by two-leafed elements; if so, a parallel is provided for S37 and 538. 
Trefoils are not popular on the Cretan seals, but quatrefoils ** do occur, singly, in 
rapport, or as filling. 

There are of course many parallels available in various fields for the Lerna 
spiral designs,” from Crete and the Cyclades as well as elsewhere. The Lerna material 
offers fresh evidence in this question; it does not, however, provide the only known 
examples of Early Helladic spirals, since these have been previously observed as 


decoration in relief on pithoi.* 
A number of other Lerna motifs find parallels on Cretan seals: ring (or ball) 
and spoke,” spider,” jug,” interwoven lines, ** hatched quadrant pattern.** The spider 


19 Annuario, XIII-XIV, 1930/1, fig. 66, p. 199; fig. 102, p. 209 (Matz, K147, K70). 

20 Annuario, XIII-XIV, 1930/1, fig. 72, p. 201. Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, 
pl. VIII (Porti, C648, Matz K242). 

21 Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pl. VIII (Kalathiana, C817; Matz, pl. VI, 
19), pl. XIII (Platanos B, C1104, Matz K54). 

22 Nlatz joe. oo, DP. loo: 

8 Palaikastro, B.S.A., VIII, 1901/2, p. 296, fig. 13 (Matz, K131). Xanthoudides, The Vaulted 
Tombs of Mesara, pl. XIII (Platanos B, C1087, Matz K59). 

4 Possibly seal 3332 of the Yamalakis collection, a bipartite design with loops, may be 
brought into connection with S43 and S44. 

26 Annuario, XIII-X1V, 1930/1, fig. 112 c, p. 212; fig. 89, p. 205. 

78 AeAriov, 1918, pl. V (Matz, K157). Annuario, XITI-XIV, 1930/1, fig. 92, p. 207 (Matz, 
KZ eis. 91. 200. 

* K.g. Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pl. XIII (Platanos B, C1104, Matz 
K54) ; pl. IV (Koumasa B, C516, Matz K1). Annuario, XIII-XIV, 1930/1, fig. 86, p. 205. Karo, 
Schachtgraber von Mykena, pl. VI. From Palestine, an impression, Marquet-Krause, Les Fouilles 
a.Ay, pl, LXV, 63. 

78 EK. g. Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 169, pl. 44, b. 

IHS. XV 111897, pl. X13 b (Matz pl XXL bjs BCs LX XS 1946 80, aoe: 

$0 Single spider: J.H.S., XVII, 1897, pl. IX, 1 c, pl. X, 15 a; a number in the Yamalakis 
collection (some published by Agnes Xenaki, in Kpytixé Xpovixd, 1949, nos. 25, 32, and 47). Several 
spiders: Xanthoudides, The Vaulted Tombs of Mesara, pl. XIII (Platanos £, C1039, Matz K49). 

* Evans, Palace of Minos, I, fig. 145 (Matz K161). “Ed. *Apy., 1907, pl. VI, 16 (Matz K82). 
, ze Evans, Cretan Pictographs, fig. 84 (Matz K64). Levi, Bollettino d’Arte, 1956, no. III, 

g. 46, a. 
** Evans, Cretan Pictographs, fig. 87 (Matz K66). Annuario, XIII-XI1V, 1930/1, fig. 75, p. 201. 
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occurs singly on seals of steatite, and in a group on an ivory seal; it does not appear as 
a central filling motif as at Lerna. Similarly, the jug occurs, not as at Lerna as a 
major part of a symmetrical design, but as one of a group, usually subordinate to other 
figures, but sometimes alone. 

In the present state of our knowledge parallels with oriental seals are to be used 
with hesitation, but it is worth noting that both spider and jug are known to many 
cylinder seals of Jemdet Nasr style.** The design of interwoven lines (S57), not 
matched in quality by any of the Cretan examples, except possibly by certain of the 
impressions discovered at Phaestos,* is remarkably Celtic in appearance; it has a 
parallel in the snake coil on seals of the Early Dynastic and Akkadian periods.* The 
swastika is known in Iran,” and the opposing spiral on a stamp seal from Tell Brak.** 
Finally, we have many examples of the hatched quadrant, from sites in Anatolia, 
Egypt, and Iran.* The principle of the design is admittedly a simple one, and may 
easily have been invented independently at many sites; none of the parallels approaches 
the complex development of the Lerna design. 

This list of possible Eastern connections (spider, jug, interwoven lines, swastika, 
opposing spiral, hatched quadrant) is not long. The cylinder seal has its own tradi- 
tion apart from the stamp seal,*® and those areas in which the stamp seal prevails have 
not yet produced much applicable material. With a better knowledge of the seals 
of the First Intermediate Period in Egypt, it might well be possible to define connec- 
tions between that area and the Aegean. The hatched quadrant has already been men- 
tioned; the interlocking spiral occurs, and there are certain bipartite seal designs 
which can be compared with the type of S49.” 

This brief survey of the comparative material suggests problems instead of 


4 FE. g. Frankfort, Stratified Cylinder Seals from the Diyala Region, pl. 75, 817, and pl. 3, 2. 

35 Levi, Bollettino d’Arte, 1956, no. III, fig. 46, a. 

86 F.g. Frankfort, Stratified Cylinder Seals from the Diyala Region, pl. 24,244. Also an 
unusual example from Egypt, Petrie, Buttons and Design Scarabs, pl. VII, 9. 

87 Contenau and Ghirshman, Fouilles du Tepe-Giyan 1931-1932, pl. 38, no. 31. Also on pottery ; 
e. g., Langsdorff and McCown, Tall-i-Bakun A, pl. 74, 1. 

38 Mallowan, Iraq, IX, 1947, pl. XIX, 15. 

89 EF. g, Von der Osten, The Alishar Hiiyik, 1, 1928/29, fig. 269. Goldman, Tarsus, II, pl. 392, 
no. 7. Petrie, Buttons, pl. IV, 221 and 223. Ghirshman, Fouilles de Sialk, I, pl. LXXXVI, S417, 
S85. Langsdorff and McCown, Tall-i-Bakun A, pl. 82, 3. 

40 Miss Porada has brought to my attention the impression of a circular stamp seal, from Uruk 
(Jordan, Ausgrabungen in Uruk 1930/1, pl. 19, a; Moortgat, Die Entstehung der Sumerischen 
Hochkultur, pl. 18,b) which shows considerable symmetry, and unique curved forms. She sug- 
gests that the original seal may have been of wood. 

41 Petrie, Buttons, pl. VII, 1 (IXth to Xth Dynasty). Compare an impression on a sherd of 
imported ware at Troy, dated Troy II b (Blegen et al., Troy I, fig. 408). ; 

2 Petrie, Buttons, pl. I, 118-123, pl. V, 359. Compare also such Cretan seals as Evans, Scripta 
Minoa, I, p. 136, fig. 78, e and g, which Evans (J.H.S., XIV, 1894, p. 328) derives from XIIth 
Dynasty scarab designs. 
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solving them, but I believe that it makes plain certain general conclusions about the 
relation of the Lerna seals to the Cretan. For the establishment of chronology these 
relationships provide little solid ground; the best basis for dating the Lerna seals 
is the stratigraphy of the site itself. But stylistically the seals form a closed group 
with certain marked characteristics—circular form, symmetry, geometric designs— 
which find close parallels in only a few of the Cretan seals. As a whole, the group 
from the House of the Tiles may be taken as representative of an independent and 
perhaps local school of seal cutting, recognizable also in the impressions from Asine. 
It is certainly possible that the Lerna jars and boxes were imported from elsewhere 
(we know that Lerna had considerable trade connections in the Middle Helladic period, 
and probably earlier as well), but it seems unlikely that containers of such variety of 
shape and presumably of contents were imported from one and the same place. In 
any case, whether the containers held imports or goods locally manufactured, the 
clay which secured them was almost certainly applied and stamped at Lerna. In no 
other way can we account for the uniformity in seal designs and for the fact that the 
same seal was sometimes used to mark containers of more than one type. 

It may be possible by further study to demonstrate a close connection between 
one school, or workshop, of Cretan glyptic ** and the school of mainland work repre- 
sented by the Lerna impressions. The majority of the Cretan seals would fall outside 
of this school; they tend towards a freer, more naturalistic scheme of composition 
which occupies, very often, a form other than the circle. The whole field of early 
Cretan glyptic will require a strict stylistic analysis before this suggestion can be 
properly defined. The stamp seals throughout the wider areas of Egypt and the 
Near East also need study in order that the nature of the more distant relations 
between these classes and those of the Aegean may be determined as closely as possible. 


48 Sealings found at Monastiraki in Western Crete (Matz, Forschungen auf Kreta 1942, 43.1, 
38.1, 38.3), dated M. M. I-II, show impressions of circular seals with geometric designs. I have 
not seen the impressions from Phaistos, which Levi dates M.M.I (Bollettino d’Arte, 1956, no. III, 
fig. 46, a, pp. 264-266). They include human, animal, and pictographic designs as well as geometric 
ones. 
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CONCORDANCE OF NUMBERS 


Inventory Catalogue Inventory Catalogue Inventory Catalogue 
L3.10 36 L4.393 90 L4.442 51 
L4.345 12 L4.394 110 L4.443 106 
L4.346 21 L4.395 130 L4.444 43 
L4.347 13 L4.396 91 L4.445 “| 
L4.348 66 L4.397 129 L4.446 32 
L4.349 107 L4.398 4] L4.447 33 
L4.350 137 L4.399 103 L4.448 34 
L4.351 119 L4.400 42 L4.449 116 
L4.352 53 L4.401 J L4.450 135 
L4.353 108 L4.402 Z L4.451 79 
L4.354 54 L4.403 3 L4.452 93 
L4.355 55 L4.404 4 4.453 109 
L4.356 56 L4.405 5 4.454 133 
L4.357 78 4.406 6 L4.455 140 
L4.358 8 L4.407 128 L4.456 49 
L4.359 2 L4.408 123 L4.457 50 
L4.360 7 L4.409 38 L4.458 138 
L4.361 — L4.410 3D L4.459 139 
L4.362 14 14.411 39 L4.460 67 
L4.363 15 L4.412 124 L4.461 75 
L4.364 16 L4.413 10 L4.462 o7, 
L4.365 17 L4.414 40 L4.463 74 
L4.366 18 L4.415 100 L4.464 BES 
L4.367 19 L4.416 11 L4.465 82 
L4.368 20 L4.417 AZ5 L4.466 136 
L4.369 58 L4.418 127 L4.467 131 
L4.370 28 L4.419 37 L4.468 80 
L4.371 Fe | 4.420 98 L4.469 81 
L4.372 59 L4.421 oo L4.470 105 
L4.373 60 L4.422 73 L4.471 114 
L4.374 61 L4.423 02 L4.472 141 
L4.375 62 L4.424 104 L4.473 120 
L4.376 63 L4.425 117 L4.474 95 
L4.377 64 L4.426 132 L4.475 96 
L4.378 65 L4.427 86 L4.476 142 
L4.379 94 L4.428 77 L4.477 126 
L4.380 113 L4.429 72 L4.478 68 
L4.381 134 L4.430 52 L4.479 69 
L4.382 111 14.431 101 L4.480 70 
L4.383 112 L4.432 102 L4.481 143 
L4.384 re) L4.433 rp L4.482 88 
L4.385 26 L4.434 45 L4.483 83 
L4.386 27 14.435 46 L4.484 84 
L4.387 30 L4.436 47 L4.485 85 
L4.388 — L4.437 44 4.486 — 
L4.389 22 L4.438 76 L4.487 Lod 
L4.390 23 L4.439 57 L4.488 122 
L4.391 24 L4.440 118 L5.1 48 
L4.392 89 14.441 87 
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INSCRIPTIONS OF KARPATHOS 


CPrAtTERZ 9) 


1 (Pl. 29). An inscribed marble shield, built into a wall of the administration building 
at Pigadia (officially “‘ Karpathos ”). On the shape, cf. P. Jacobsthal, Diskot ( Winck- 
elmannsprogramm 93, Berlin, 1933), pp. 23-26. 


Diameter, about 0.30 m.; visible thickness of shield at boss, about 0.045 m. 
Height of letters (slight seriphs), 0.025 m. Distance between lines, 0.015 m. 


Adpov 
Atoxvrov 
Kal? 5(ofeciav de) 
Navdurida 
‘Poyxidas 
Geots 


The stone was most probably found at Pigadia, though one local informant 
thought it had come from the island of Saria (ancient Saros). The demotic Rong- 
kidas shows that the dedicator was from Kamiros. Inscriptions on shield shaped 
stones were particularly popular there as records of military offices; cf. the collection 
in M. Segre and I. Pugliese-Carratelli, Tituli Camirenses (Annuario, XXVII-IX, 
1949-51), Nos. 66-78c, and Tituli Camirenses, Supplementum (Annuario, XXX- 
XXXII, 1952-54), No. 78d." When specified the gods are Hestia, Hestia with Zeus 
Teleios or Soter, and, once, Zeus Polieus and Athena Polias; one inscription evidently 
refers to no divinity (Tit. Cam., No. 78a). But aside from those which are quite 
fragmentary, none seem to omit the office as does ours, and since several different 
military offices are mentioned on these shields, the exact position could not be 
inferred from the character of the inscription. Was it set up near a decree honoring 
Damon? As many as five of the shield inscriptions may refer to the office of émordras 
mov meputodtov (Tim. Cam., Nos. 66, 67, 68, 69, 71; Nos. 69, 71 can be restored to 
specify €&v Kapipa, but this is not certain), and we have a decree of the xroiva a 
Ilorvdaréwy (located at Pigadia) honoring a Rhodian officer for his defense of their 
community, including the peripolion I.G., XII, 1, 1033; S..G.°, 570).? In fact, the 


* Two others, which cannot be traced to Kamiros, are listed by Jacobsthal: No. 3, from Kos, 
W. R. Paton and E. L. Hicks, Inscriptions of Cos, No. 67 (S.G.D.I., 3655) ; No. 4, of unknown 
origi, CG., U1, 2654. 

*Cf. M. Segre, Riv. di Filol., LXI, 1933, pp. 379 ff., probably a similar but earlier decree 
honoring the same man. On the location of the ktoina, cf. L. Ross, Reisen auf griechischen Inseln 
des Aegeischen Meeres, III, Stuttgart, 1845, pp. 56f.; the identification rests primarily on the 
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demotic of this officer, Pamphylidas, son of Hieron, is Karpathiopolitas, but it was 
certainly a Rhodian appointment (cf. lines 30-31). It is possible, then, that Damon 
had been in charge of the defenses of Potidaion, had been honored by the ktoina, and 
recorded his thanks to the gods on the customary Kamirian shield. 

An Aischylos occurs on a shield inscription (Tit. Cam., No. 78b), and an 
Aischylos, son of Aischylos, with the demotic Rongkidas, was damiourgos in the first 
century a.p. (Tit. Cam., No. 3, Ac 46). 


2. Fragment of blue marble, broken on all sides, found in the retaining wall of a 
vineyard about 30 m. from the sea, about 1 km. north of Pigadia. Potsherds, worked 
blocks (one with a cross carved upon it), and a carved leaf (0.085 m. by 0.045 m.) 
of late Roman or early Byzantine style but of the same stone as this inscription, were 
found near by. A Christian site in this area could account for their presence, including 
this inscribed fragment which appears to be pre-Christian, and very likely pre-Roman, 
in date. 

Maximum height, 0.14 m.; maximum width, 0.10 m.; maximum thickness, 0.15 m. 
Height of letters (carefully cut, slight seriphs), 0.014 m.; distance between lines 
0.015 m. 

—= E(vel 2; =) Al .JPM (eel ¥).— 
——— AAO. - 


At the beginning of line 1, the lower right tip of E,2 or =, and at the end of the 
line the upper left-hand corner of a slightly curved M or Yas indicated. At the end 
of line 2, traces of two, perhaps three, vertical hastae. In line 3, under the A and A 
of line 2, the top horizontal bars of two letters are visible. 


3. A blue marble stele, serving as the lintel of the door to the church of Christos at 
Hiv, about 1.5 kilometers northwest of the village of Volada. This is the place from 
which came the most interesting inscription from Karpathos, J.G., XI, 1,977 (S.LG.’, 
129: Tod, Gr. Hist. Inscr., vol. II, No. 110), referring to the Eteokarpathians. The 
present inscription is on the smooth underside of the lintel. The back of the stone was 
left rough. There is a moulding at top and bottom. 


Height, 0.82 m. (height of inscribed area, 0.66 m.) ; maximum width, 0.31 m.; 
thickness, 0.073 m. Traces of some five lines, starting 0.52m. from the top of the 
inscribed area and ending 0.045 m. from its bottom. Height of letters, about 0.015 m. 
Distance between lines, 0.007 m. Dots indicate the most probable forms judging by 
traces visible on the stone, and are not offered in an effort to make sense of the text. 


survival of the place name in the form Iogiv, but is supported by a number of other considerations. 
The writer is preparing notes on the island’s topography. 
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— APTEMIZIA[.]JKEAA(vel Z)1N-— 
~— EX(vel M)IN, -—-=-==—-—-----— 


Line 3: after N, a vertical hasta. 


4. (Pl. 29). Marble plaque (broken into two pieces) in the schoolhouse at Pigadia 
(in 1954), found at Lefkos, the district on the west coast of the island, belonging to 
the village of Mesochorion, and across from the medieval fortifications on the small 
island of Esokastron. 

Height, 0.41 m.; width, 0.557 m.; thickness, 0.063 m. Height of letters, 0.02 m. 
Wide, curved mu; slightly curved bar on the alpha; upsilon quite flat. Distance 
between lines, 0.01 m. The last word, the only word in line 9, is centered. Five 
iambic trimeters, metrically rather free (cf. Kpyres in line 7), are distinguished by 
punctuation.* 

E[.] 20(vel Q) [P?] A(wel ALA) IE[.] TEA(vel ALA) [3-7] 
PQ [.] taépraros \ 22 [-7] 
Cwotow hs paxaprato|s \] 
Texpddexe muvutats [vb —| 
5 aracpéve periv \ ws yap 
ve Meivws Kai ‘Padapav — 
dus oi Kpyres \ abrob 
Tapa Opdvorrw edpaons 
d€uas 

Line 2: e. g., aa [wep Séu|, which, though slightly crowded, agrees with traces 
of the first two missing letters—two vertical hastae, and the horizontal bar at the 
top of a letter. 

Lines 6-8: cf. Peek, Griechische Vers-Inschriften, 1, No. 699, line 4, Mive 
avvbaxos & eit. Cf. ibid., No. 642, line 6, o¥vOpovos eioeBéow. 

Lines 8-9: édpdons = édpdces; or possibly, pas <o>Hs déuas = Spa o7. 


MICHAEL JAMESON 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


* Cf. Peek, Griechische Vers-Inschriften, I, Nos. 653, 1737, etc. 


EXCAVATIONS AT LERNA, 1957 
(PLATES 30-40) 


HE present series of campaigns at Lerna, conducted annually since 1952 by the 
American School of Classical Studies, was concluded in the summer of 1957. 
A limited amount of new digging was carried out in order to verify or correct certain 
of our earlier observations, and an important section of the Early Helladic fortifica- 
tions was discovered and cleared. Concurrently, steps were taken to preserve a number 
of the architectural remains throughout the excavated area and, through a modest 
amount of restoration, to make them more readily comprehensible. Preliminary work 
began on June 20, excavation occupied the six weeks from July 1 to August 10, and 
the program of conservation was completed by stages, continuing into October.’ 

In this season’s work we again enjoyed the cooperation of the Ephor, Mr. 
Verdelis, and of Miss E. Protonotariou, Epimeletria, who came frequently from her 
post in Nauplia to lend assistance and advice. Special thanks are due also to the 
French School for the loan of their portable photographic tower and to colleagues 
of the Agora Excavations for many services. A grant by the American Philosophical 


* Preliminary reports and illustrated notices of discoveries during the previous two years have 
appeared in Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 147-173 (with references to earlier reports, p. 147, n. 2); 
XXV, 1956, pp. 175-177; XXVI, 1957, pp. 142-162; B.C.H., LXXX, 1956, pp. 266-270; LXXXI, 
1957, pp. 538-543; J.H.S., LXXVI, 1956, Suppl. pp. 12-13; LXXVII, 1957, Suppl. pp. 9-12; 
A.J.A., LXI, 1957, pp. 182-183; [.L.N., 12 Jan. 1957, pp. 68-71. 

* Excavation was supervised throughout the campaign by Mrs. Caskey and Miss Martha Heath 
and for a fortnight by William Donovan. Lloyd Cotsen came from America for the summer to 
serve a fourth term as field architect. J. L. Caskey had general charge of the activities. Several 
other colleagues visited the site and lent valuable assistance. Professor J. L. Angel stayed with 
us for a week in the course of his anthropological studies; Miss Alison Frantz came to Lerna and 
took an important series of photographs of the site; Colin Edmonson, Secretary of the School, made 
repeated trips from Athens and relieved the Director of many pressing duties. A force of 20 to 
25 workmen was employed, with Evangelos Lekkas as foreman. Andreas Totsikas supervised the 
domestic establishment at Myloi, where the staff was housed as in preceding seasons. 

Throughout the year 1956-57, between campaigns in the field, there was continuous activity 
in the workrooms of the Corinth museum where the material from Lerna is temporarily housed. 
Each of the excavators recorded and classified the pottery and other objects recovered from the area 
of which he had been in charge, while the cleaning, mending, and restoring was carried out by 
George Kachros and his assistants, Spyros Marinos, Nikos Didaskalou, and Sotiris Maras. A 
special word of recognition is owed to Miss Elizabeth Courtney, Fellow of the School, for assuming 
the burden of organizing and supervising the greater part of this work, arranging the collections, and 
maintaining the inventories and other records. In these tasks she had the collaboration of Mrs. 
William Eliot and of George Bass. Miss Helen Besi generously assisted in working on the pottery, 
and Miss Davina Best (now Mrs. George Huxley), a member of the British School, made an 
extensive series of profile drawings. Before excavation was resumed in 1957, the inventory of pottery 
numbered 1357 pieces, that of miscellaneous objects 3806. 
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Society enabled Miss Heath to take part in the summer’s campaign and to continue 
her study of Early Helladic sealings. During the current academic year she holds a 
fellowship of the American Association of University Women. 


EXCAVATION 


MippLE HELLADIC AND FinAL Earty HELLADIC LAYERS 


A short balk of earth, 1.50 m. wide, was left standing between Areas BD and 
BE in 1956 (Square F 6; Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 144, fig. 1) in order to expose 
samples of the stratification for observation on either side (Pl. 32,b). Having served 
its purpose, this projection was taken down in 1957 and the northern border of the 
excavated area was thus left straight and unbroken. Digging in this section, which 
we labelled BF, was supervised by William Donovan. 

Between the surface, 7.45 m. to 7.65 m. A.T., and the tumulus and debris of the 
House of the Tiles (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 164-165), remains assignable to nine 
building periods were observable in deposits having a total depth of 2.30m. The 
sequence corresponded with that recorded previously in the areas to east and west, 
and provided a useful stratigraphical review of the whole region. At the top there 
was evidence of late intrusions, then walls of successive Middle Helladic houses, most 
of which showed signs of burning and yielded fragments of clay roofing that had 
been solidified in the fires. The east side of one rectangular room was well preserved 
(Pl. 32,a). The socles of its walls had irregular orthostates at the bottom and flat 
slabs laid horizontally at the top to receive the superstructure of clay or crude bricks. 
Successive earthen floors in the room showed that it had been occupied over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

A street ran north and south through this region, following very nearly the same 
lines through various successive phases from the time when the latest types of Early 
Helladic pottery were plentiful until the Middle Helladic styles were well established. 

Walls and floors assignable to the settlement that succeeded the destruction of 
the House of the Tiles were found around 5.20 m. to 5:50 m. a.t., sloping downward 
toward the northeast, away from the higher ground of the tumulus. Here, as else- 
where at this level, many bothroi were associated with the houses. There were also 
numerous small irregular structures of yellow clay, with shallow depressions and low 
barrier walls, the purpose of which has not yet been explained. Below the debris of 
these houses we came upon some of the rounded stones that made up the border of 
the tumulus, and under these in turn vast numbers of broken tiles in the ruins of the 
fallen palace. 

A few additional stones of the ring were uncovered west of section BF when 
excavation was resumed in Area BD (Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 152). Remains of 
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the final Early Helladic phases were investigated here and in Area BC, west of the 
House of the Tiles, the various deposits being removed until the original ground-level 
outside the building was exposed. Miss Heath was in charge of the work in this 
sector, with collaboration by J. L. Caskey for a limited period at the start. Further 
structures of yellow clay, including the rest of a massive complex noted in 1954 
(Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 36), were revealed in strata immediately succeeding the 
tumulus, outside its precinct. The first house walls that passed over the ring of stones 
are to be dated a little later. 

The floor of Building BC. 15 (Fig. 1) was tested again in several places. It 
yielded a good amount of broken pottery, especially at the south end, where a small 
cross-wall came to light, but not a sherd of Minyan ware or other fabrics of the Middle 
Helladic period, only ‘“‘ Smear ware’ and fragments of coarse jars and pithoi. We 
conclude therefore that this large apsidal building, lying 0.50 m. to 0.80 m. higher than 
the House of the Tiles, must be assigned to the latest phase of the Early Bronze Age. 

Short trenches were dug in the northeastern part of the main area to test the 
strata immediately north of House M and beneath the floor of Room AR (Fig. 1). 
Early stages of the Middle Helladic occupation were represented by the objects found 
here. A pit grave containing two skeletons, presumably assignable to one of the later 
phases, was discovered directly under AR. 


THE HousE OF THE TILES 


The Early Helladic palace received much of our attention throughout the cam- 
paign of 1957. All the remains of the great structure, which had been excavated 
section by section and then covered at the end of each season with a protective 
sheathing of stones and earth, were completely exposed for the first time this year. 
The clearing was a long task, full of anxiety on more than one occasion when un- 
seasonable rainstorms came up suddenly in the latter part of June. Clay, crude brick, 
and plastered surfaces would have been damaged irreparably in a few moments at 
those times had it not been for speedy action on the part of the architect and the 
foreman, who saved the vulnerable parts of the walls by improvising a cover with 
strips of tarpaper. 

After a thorough cleaning and scraping the whole building was remeasured, a 
new plan was drawn, many details were recorded, and a series of photographs was 
taken. General views from different angles are presented here on Plates 30 and 31 
and further details on Plate 39, a and b. 

Most of the remaining mass of fallen debris which we had left in place in Room 
XII (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 166, fig. 5) was cut away in order that this principal 
room might appear to better advantage, but two small pinnacles were preserved to 
show the bricks, clay, and broken tiles as they lay. On the newly cleared part of the 
floor we found a mass of lead, melted in the fire, and further traces of burnt timbers. 
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The two corridors, II] and IX, were also examined with care in a search for further 
information about the staircases. Soft pockets, possibly marking the position of 
wooden uprights, and the base of a brick platform were discovered in the southern 
corridor west of the stair landing. Evidence in the northern passage was inconclusive. 

A thorough re-examination of all the wall surfaces within the building brought 
out an interesting fact. Differences had been obvious from the time when the various 
parts of the building were uncovered, the walls in some of the western rooms showing 
a surface that had been deliberately corrugated with a comb-like instrument * whereas 
the north vestibule, II, had smooth walls and Room XII a fine hard plaster that 
resembled stucco. In a few places where these smoother finishings had crumbled or 
flaked off we were able this year to distinguish traces of the combed layer underneath. 
The corrugated surface, we now believe, was nowhere designed to be left exposed; 
it presents an interesting and not unpleasing pattern but for practical purposes it is 
much too friable. Therefore one must conclude that Rooms V-VII, and probably all 
the north and south corridors (III-IV, VIII-IX), were unfinished at the time of the 
destruction. That being the case, was the whole building undergoing a periodic re- 
decoration, or had it never reached completion, being only at an advanced stage of 
construction, when the catastrophe overtook it? Various bits of evidence make the 
latter explanation seem not improbable, but further study of the related problems is 
needed before we undertake to reconstruct its history. 


EARLY PHASES OF THE EARLY HELLADIC SETTLEMENT 


Strata antedating the House of the Tiles were found this year in seven limited 
areas of excavation: trenches in the western section, Squares E 6-7; sounding-pits 
BD and BE north of the palace in Squares E 6 and F 6 respectively and AP in the 
northwestern part of Square G7; two long trenches, HTN and HTS, that bordered 
the north and south walls of the palace; and a somewhat larger space to the southeast, 
around the junction of Squares F-G 7-8. Only the last of these provided a compre- 
hensive view of an architectural complex, which will be described in a separate section 
below. 

In the smaller pits and trenches, which were excavated by Mrs. Caskey and Miss 
Heath, there was abundant evidence of long-continued occupation in the earlier stage 
of the Early Helladic settlement. The deposits were not exceedingly deep, nor were 
all the strata preserved continuously. They could not be precisely equated and corre- 
lated from one sounding to another, since grading and levelling at various times had 
taken away the remains of one or more phases. But the walls encountered were big, 
some belonging certainly to monumental buildings, and the fact that the ground had 
been specially prepared for them testifies to more than ordinary care and planning. 


8 Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 25, pl. 4, c; XXIV, 1955, p. 39. 
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Large structures assignable to two phases immediately preceding the House of 
the Tiles were noted in Area BC but could not be investigated since they extend west- 
ward beyond the limits of our operations. Pit BD and the western end of Trench 
HTN yielded evidence of two to four Early Helladic phases between the level of the 
palace and the top of undisturbed Neolithic deposits. More substantial remains came 
to light in Pit BE and the eastern end of HTN. Immediately below the palace level 
one stratum had been largely obliterated, but under it there was a complex of massive 
walls, 0.80 m. to 1.20 m. in thickness, aligned in a different direction from that of 
their successors and apparently representing a huge building that had itself gone 
through two or three stages of alteration or reconstruction. The position of these 
big stone walls is shown in Figure 1 with the designation BG. They are socles that 
once held superstructures of crude brick. The earliest are based in footing trenches 
that were cut into the underlying Neolithic layer ; and the first floors lie in some places 
directly upon the pure Neolithic deposits. It seems almost certain that debris, including 
probably a good many remains of the initial Early Helladic phases, was cleared away 
to make room for this important structure. 

In one of the rooms of Building BG, crossed by Trench HTN, Miss Heath came 
upon a remarkable vessel of baked clay, approximately circular in shape and 1.15 m. 
in diameter. It had been broken and pieces had been lost in later building operations, 
but the greater part lay in situ (Pl. 32,c,d). This was a stationary object, probably 
constructed on the spot and hardened by the fires that were lighted in it. All the 
exposed surface was smoothed, but the under surface shows the rough irregularities 
of the bedding on which it was fashioned. Surrounded by a broad rim that bears a 
decorative pattern of many incised zigzag lines, it has a floor that is flat at the sides 
but recessed in the center. The cavity is shaped like an hourglass or the head of a 
great double axe, narrow at the mid-section and spreading at either end, one slightly 
broader than the other. Bordering the edge of the depression is a band of impressed 
triangles. When found, the whole interior was packed and incrusted with fine gray 
and white ash. 

But for the central hollow, this vessel resembles certain of the flat-rimmed “ baking 
pans” that have been observed at other Early Helladic sites.“ Fragments of many 
similar pans, decorated and plain, some apparently round, some irregular in outline, 
have come to light in the House of the Tiles and in earlier strata at Lerna. The 
elaborate form of the present example suggests that it served more than a purely 
utilitarian purpose. We suppose that it may have been a ceremonial hearth, perhaps 
the center of some domestic religious observance, the place where fire was kept con- 
tinuously alive. The fragments were removed from the ground and are being incor- 


porated in a complete reconstruction of the vessel, the missing parts being filled out 
in plaster. 


*C. W. Blegen, Zygouries, pp. 121-122, fig. 114, Nos. 1, 


3, 4; H. Goldman, Eutresi. - 
fig. 16, pp. 106-109; O. Frédin and A. Persson, Asine, p. 231 Se ae ine 


. 
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Trench HTS, excavated by Miss Heath along the south side of the House of the 
Tiles, yielded remains of six Early Helladic strata below the debris and ground level 
of the palace. In two of these phases streets crossed the area. They were irregularly 
paved with pebbles and larger stones, and a well-constructed channel, presumably for 
drainage, ran in the center of one of them. In five of the strata there were walls of 
buildings, the largest of which, corresponding probably in date to Building BG in 
Square F 6, appeared in the earlier phases. Bothroi, including a remarkably deep one 
lined with red clay, were also found in association with these lower strata. Thus 
Trench HTS, although too narrow to give a comprehensive view of architectural 
remains, provides useful confirmation of the sequences observed further southward 
and southeastward in Areas J and G (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 166-169). The 
various stages of building in this region followed one another without interval. Walls 
were demolished and debris was certainly cleared away on numerous occasions, so 
that the strata are now thin, but not so many have been altogether obliterated as in 
the area north of the palace. 

Further evidence of this long succession of building periods in the early stages of 
the Early Helladic settlement was furnished by the sounding called AP in Square 
G7 northwest of House M (Fig. 1), excavated by Mrs. Caskey. The pit, aligned 
roughly north and south, was just over four meters long and two meters wide. Five 
Early Helladic phases were represented, one exceptionally big wall having stood 
through two or three of them. The various strata here were irregular. At the south 
end of the pit the sequence was clearly discernible and pure Neolithic deposits were 
found below the first Early Helladic, around 2.35 m. a.r. On the north, however, a 
tremendous mass of mixed filling went down at least to 0.65 m. a.T., where we reached 
standing water and had to stop digging. 

The deep probings that have now been made in various parts of the site give 
some indication of the configuration when the Early Helladic settlers first established 
themselves. Trench C in Square E 5 produced Early Helladic pottery down to 2.05 m. 
A.T., where excavation was stopped in 1952 (Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 20). In Area 
D (Square H 5) we encountered only Early Helladic remains at water level, 0.75 m. 
A.T. (Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 152). Debris of habitations continued still lower, 
but very little if any of the Neolithic settlement can have extended that far eastward. 
In the northern part of our main area, Squares E-F 6, there was a relatively high 
plateau or ridge running east and west, made up of unmixed Neolithic deposits, which 
we have found around 4.45 m. and 4.10 m. a.r. in Areas BD and BE. South of this, 
under the House of the Tiles (Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, p. 153) and eastward through 
our Pit AP, there seems to have been a deep gully which the Early Helladic new- 
comers, not immediately but probably soon after their arrival, filled with earth and 
stones that they took from some other part of the site. This, we believe, is the only 
reasonable explanation that can be given of the tremendously deep mass of mixed 
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and unstratified filling, containing principally Neolithic pottery but a few sherds of the 
older Early Helladic fabrics, which we have encountered along this line. Moving 
further south again, one finds another east-west ridge in Area J (Square E 7), where 
Neolithic remains lay intact as high as 4.30 m. a.T.; and beyond this another sharp 
drop, presumably the edge of the area inhabited in the Stone Age, where again the 
Early Helladic people increased the area of level ground by dumping great masses of 
debris over the side of the earlier bank (Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, p. 155, fig. 5, stratum 
14). 

Pottery and other objects from the oldest Early Helladic deposits are now being 
studied. Clearly this was one period of gradual unbroken development, down to the 
age of the House of the Tiles, and there are no sudden changes in the types of 
domestic equipment used, but even a preliminary inspection reveals certain differences. 
In the earliest strata we find more examples of red-slipped ware, the surface tending 
to split off, as at Zygouries;° iridescent black glaze (“‘ Early Helladic urfirnis”) of 
good quality is used on many vessels and is more thickly applied than in subsequent 
phases ; medium-sized bowls with rims canted inwards occur more frequently than the 
later small bowls and plain saucers; bodies of sauceboats are broad and open, their 
spouts tending to be shorter and more nearly horizontal than in the subsequent stage 
of development.® Pots with painted patterns are very rare. A few fragments of 
incised and burnished vessels, probably Early Cycladic lids or “ frying pans,” were 
discovered in the lowest Early Helladic strata this year (Pl. 35, d-f).’ 


Earty HELLApDIcC FoRTIFICATIONS 


Long narrow buildings, called provisionally G and EV, have been described in 
foregoing reports as they emerged bit by bit during the annual campaigns of exca- 
vation.* It was noted that they bordered the southern edge of the inhabited area and 
that they were assignable to phases of the Early Helladic establishment preceding the 
House of the Tiles. We surmised that they might be parts of a system of outworks 


surrounding the entire site, but we were not inclined to believe that they were designed 
for military purposes. 


A further segment of the circuit, extending eastward from Building G and 
bending toward the north, was uncovered in 1957 by Mrs. Caskey. This greatly 


°C. W. Blegen Zygouries, pp. 77-78, pl. V (Class A II). 

* Cf. sauceboats from the Cyclades, e. g. those found by Tsountas in Syros "Ed. “Apy., 1899 
pl. 9, nos. 8, 9 (the former well illustrated in C. Zervos, L’Art des Cyclades, fig. 190). a pertinent 
summary of the typology is given by Esther Smith, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 145-146 

“d. Inv. L. 1386; L. of sherd 0.055. Red burnished ware. 

e. Inv. L. 1443; L. of sherd 0.07. Brown slipped ware. 
f. Inv. L. 1448; H. 0.041. Dark gray ware, probably slipped. 


* Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 27; XXIV, 1955, pp. 41-46; X ; 
pp. 153-156. PP 5 XXV, 1956p. 167; XXXVI) 1957, 


we 
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strengthens the probability that buildings of the same kind did in fact form a complete 
ring; but—still more important—the new stretch of walls was found to have pro- 
jecting towers, the purpose of which can only have been to defend the place against 
attack by enemies. Therefore we must revise our former conjectures and recognize 
that Lerna at this time was a fortified citadel. 

The newly excavated section of the complex appears on the plan, F igure 1, 
around the adjoining corners of Squares F-G 7-8. Two walls, labelled AZ and BA 
when they were found in trial trenches in 1956 (Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 144, fig. 1), 
are now seen to be continuations of the north and south walls of Building G. The 
space between them is about two meters in width and is divided by cross walls into 
compartments, which were used as living quarters (Pl. 33, a). Retaining the former 
designations A, B, C, and D for the rooms in Building G, we are labelling the new 
ones P,Q, R, S, and T. The partition walls between P and Q and between R and S are 
early parts of the structure. They run straight across, completely closing the units. 
Spur walls between Q and R and between S and T, which are later additions, join the 
main south wall but leave narrow passageways at the north. A part of the north 
wall in its earliest form, which in the later stages fell out of use and was covered over, 
is seen extending in a line slightly south of west through Room P and into Room A. 
South of Room R and connected with it by a doorway is a hollow tower, U (Pl. 34, a, 
b). Just west of this, south of Room Q, there is a second tower, V, which succeeded 
the former after one of the reconstructions. A flight of steps, W, composed of 
overlapping flagstones, rises from the plain, passes under the corner of Tower V, and 
runs in a northwesterly direction up toward the entrance gateway in Room A (PI. 
34,c). 

All this building and rebuilding obviously occupied a long period of time, coeval 
undoubtedly with many of the architectural phases that have been distinguished in 
various parts of the settlement. Further study of the evidence may make it possible 
to correlate these stages with considerable accuracy. The building of enclosure walls 
probably began quite early in the Early Helladic occupation; it is certain that the last 
version of the fortifications in this series was demolished before—perhaps only just 
before and in conjunction with—the erection of the House of the Tiles. In the present 
report we can give only a brief summary of our preliminary observations. 

In the first stage there was apparently a single wall with a good outer face toward 
the south. This is represented by the remains that have been found under Rooms 
A and P and running thence eastward some 12m. to the end of the area excavated. 
No further parts have been recognized west of the place where the wall gives out 
irregularly in Room A. It is built of stone and its northern face is uneven. Clearly 
it was a retaining wall, at least in its lower courses, designed to bound and support a 
raised terrace on the north. The superstructure, none of which has been preserved, 
was probably made of crude brick. 
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The next phase is marked by the addition of a rectangular projection, Room Q-R, 
and the horseshoe-shaped tower U. These seem certainly to have been built at the 
same time. The stone socles of the oblong room are bonded with those of the tower, 
the masonry throughout showing a distinctive herringbone pattern. The upper 
parts of the walls of Room Q-R were of crude brick, several courses of which have 
been preserved in place (Pl. 33, b). This phase ended in a fire, which hardened the 
bricks and presumably accounts for the number of whole pots that were hastily 
abandoned on the floor. Among the latter are numerous small saucers, a bowl with 
a low pedestal-foot, coated streakily with a creamy wash ° (Pl. 35, b), a sauceboat, an 
askos, one large and one small jug, a large closed jar, and fragments of a big basin and 
a broad low pan. A jug * (Pl. 35, c) lay inside Tower U. A squat jar (PI. Saya); 
found somewhat higher in the debris, may belong to this phase or to the occupation 
that followed the reconstruction. 

In these early stages the stairway was installed, passing the flank of the rounded 
tower. It is a fine piece of masonry, carefully constructed and scarcely less than 
monumental in character (Pl. 34,d). Presumably it led to a gateway that now no 
longer exists ; several of the flagstones partly underlie the south wall of Rooms P and 
A, which must therefore have been built later. 


Construction of this outer, southern, wall and perhaps the whole western ex- 
tension with its compartments A-B-C-D may be assigned provisionally to the third 
phase. Tower U was demolished, its walls were taken down, and the doorway to the 
inner room was blocked. Evidently the tower had been badly damaged. Some of 
its stones were left lying where they had fallen (PI. 33, a, lower left). It is not clear 
what useful purpose had been served by the narrow open space inside; hollow towers 
are usually provided with loopholes for the shooting of arrows or other missiles, but 
here the walls are so thick and the interior so cramped that one could scarcely draw a 
bow or aim a shot. The new tower, V, was in any case differently constructed, having 
a massive podium of solid stone masonry. 

This second tower, clearly later than U and later than the stairway which now 
went out of use, itself passed through several stages of alteration. At first it seems 
to have been rectangular, projecting 2.50 m. southward from the curtain wall; a part 
of the original face is visible through an opening among the stones on the west side 
and its position is indicated by a broken line on our plan. Then the podium, still 
rectangular, was extended some 1.30 m. outward. The shape of the superstructure 
at that time cannot be determined. We suppose that it too was angular. In its next 
phase, however, the outer end of the tower was rounded, and at some time thereafter, 


°Inv. L. 1434; H. 0.143, D. 0.198. 
* Inv. L. 1430; H. 0.169, D. body 0.149. 
“Inv. L. 1400; H. 0.178, D. 0.265. 
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perhaps immediately, a bolster of stones was laid about its foot and along the base 
of the curtain eastward (Piet P3408); 

The straight line of the main wall ran west from Tower V past the gateway in 
Room A and onward for a considerable distance. The remains die out at Room D, 
where the Early Helladic ground-level was higher and the stones were more easily 
removed for re-use in later buildings. Still farther westward in the same direction, 
however, great masses of burnt ruins, again at a lower level, were observed in 1956 
(Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 156). Little could be made of them at the time, but the 
few lines of masonry that could be seen in place correspond well enough with the 
orientation of the south curtain (Building G) and we are now inclined to believe that 
they represent another tower, contemporary with Tower V. Some disaster overtook it, 
and instead of rebuilding on the same place the architects chose to draw the whole 
line of the wall inwards onto higher and firmer ground. This latest segment of the 
fortifications is what we have called Building EV, with its compartments J, K, and L 
(Fig. 1). 

Returning to the complex at the southeast, one finds that alterations were made 
here too in the fourth and final stage. Damage had occurred; several pots found in the 
debris may be assignable to this period. In the reconstruction the spurs between Q and 
R and between S and T were added. It is not certain whether the older partitions 
between P and QO and between R and S were renewed or dispensed with. In the final 
years of this architectural phase, when Houses CA, CB, and DM were built (Fig. 1), 
the inner wall of the circuit, north of Q, R, S, and T, seems to have been omitted. 
A paving of small pebbles was there found covering the old foundations. 

We have been fortunate in discovering this extensive part of the fortifications 
and in coming upon elements that are well preserved. Many of the stone foundations 
and socles remain in place and even some of the crude brick walls have survived in 
remarkable fashion. The real superstructure, on the other hand, has of course dis- 
appeared, and there is no positive and conclusive evidence on which to base a recon- 
struction. But the ground plan and the obvious nature of the building limit the possi- 
bilities. One cannot be far wrong in assuming that both inner and outer walls were 
carried up to an imposing height, perhaps six or eight meters or even more, and topped 
with a platform and a parapet for the use of the defenders. There may have been one 
or two intermediate floors between the ground-level and the upper platform, providing 
barrack rooms for the garrison and ample space for storage. 

These are the largest, and very nearly the only, fortifications of the Early Bronze 
Age that have yet come to light on the Greek mainland.” Closer parallels are found in 


12 Lower courses of walls that served for defense were discovered by D. Theocharis at Rafina 
and Askitario in Attica, Hpaxrud, 1953, pp. 105-107, 111; 1954, p. 106; “Epyov ris ’Apxatodoyuxijs 
‘Eratpeias, 1954, Pp: 13-1955, pP- 30-31. 
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the islands: at Aegina,’ at Lemnos,” and particularly at Chalandriani in Syros and 
on the hill of Agios Andreas in Siphnos, where Tsountas found double walls with 
towers.’ The circuit walls of Troy I and Troy II are also comparable, though dif- 


ferent in plan.” 


THE NEOLITHIC STRATA 

The space available for investigation of the most ancient settlements has been 
successively reduced by the discovery of buildings, some monumental in size, some 
interesting as examples of other architectural types, which required preservation as 
permanent exhibits. Fortunately a fairly large area in Square E 7, excavated in 
1955 and 1956,” provided an unencumbered view of Neolithic habitations through 
many stages and yielded a plentiful sample of stratified material. Since this section 
fell just at the edge of the mound, however, there remained a possibility that one 
phase or another might not be represented. Therefore in 1957 three additional deep 
soundings were made farther north, nearer to the topographical center of the site. 
Miss Heath excavated Pit BD (Square E 6) to virgin soil and observed Neolithic 
remains in the adjoining Trench HTN, while Mrs. Caskey tested all the strata a little 
further east in Pits BE and AP (Squares F 6 and G7). 

Neolithic deposits were found in Pit BD at a maximum height of 4.45 m. a.T. 
There were no house walls, a fact that may be accounted for by the activity of the 
Early Helladic builders who evidently levelled the existing ground in various places, 
as noted above. Shafts of two clay-lined bothroi or storage pits were discovered, and 
near them the lower part of a plump female figurine with striped decoration ** (Pl. 36, 
d,e). The hands rested originally high on the front of the thighs; the arms therefore 
were presumably free of the body and bent at the elbows. 

In Trench HTN only a few meters away the skeleton of a young woman was 
found in a pit grave at the top of the Neolithic deposits, here around 4.10 m. a.t. The 
body had been laid on its right side, head to the east; the legs were drawn up, the left 
arm lay across the waist, and the right arm was doubled against the shoulder. The 
skull rested on a stone. Beyond it were two bowls set upright, one of plain red clay 


13 G, Welter, Aigina, pp. 8-9 and fig. 9. 

“ D. Levi, Bollettino d’ Arte, 1952, p. 342, figs. 36, 37; also Arch. Anz., 1935, col. 234; 1936, 
cols. 154-155, figs. 14, 15; 1937, cols. 167 ff., fig. 18; B.C.H., LVIII, 1934, pp. 263-265; LIX, 1935, 
pp. 295-297, figs. 48, 49. 

Ed. *Apx., 1899, cols. 115-134. The lighter wall outside the rounded towers at Chalandriani, 
shown in fig. 32, corresponds remarkably, in relative position, to our Wall AW (Hesperia, XXVI, 
1957, p. 144, fig. 1), which was built long after the early fortifications had been destroyed and buried. 

**C. W. Blegen, Troy I, pp. 145 ff., 188 ff.; W. Dorpfeld, Troja und Ilion, I, pp. 52-80. 

7 Area JA-JB, Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 170-171; XXVI, 1957, pp. 154-160. 

8 Inv. L 7.46; H. pres. 0.065. 
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with flat bottom and vertical rim‘ (Pl. 37, a), the other dark gray-brown with 
rounded shoulder and outturned rim, well burnished *” (Pl. 37, b). A trial pit dug in 
1954 at the west end of this grave had yielded another bowl at precisely the same 
level, undoubtedly an offering that had been laid at the feet.” It is larger (Pl. 8, c), 
having a body like the first but also a distinct base of some sort, now lost, and on the 
outer surface of the plain reddish-brown biscuit there are remains of a thick white 
sugary incrustation, over which are faint traces of deep red paint. All three bowls 
have single horizontally-pierced lugs. They are of types not closely parallelled in the 
Lerna collections, but with affinities to the Neolithic repertory. The grave is presum- 
ably to be assigned to a late Neolithic phase, having belonged to a level of occupation 
that was cut away in Early Helladic times. Associated perhaps with the same late 
phase are a few sherds of black burnished ware with incised patterns, white-filled, that 
come from the highest Neolithic levels (Pl. 36, a-c). 

The next five strata in Pit BD, each marked by house walls and numerous floors 
on which deposits had accumulated (e. g. Pl. 32, e), could be assigned to the same 
general stage as the upper eight strata in Area J. They have a total thickness of some 
two meters. The houses appear to have been small. They were repaired, altered, 
and reconstructed from time to time; in some places it was found convenient to use 
part of an old wall as the foundation for a new one. The pottery, here as elsewhere, 
comprises a large amount of red-brown glazed ware, a smaller amount of red slipped 
ware which occurs principally but not exclusively in the earlier phases, and many 
pieces with rectilinear patterns. These designs are painted, similarly, with glaze or 
slip *? and a development in the style and quality of decoration is discernible CE. 
36, f-h). 

The characteristic glazed ware of the upper strata is illustrated by fragments of 
a fine big carinated bowl, its orange-red coating rubbed on in a manner that produces 
a brilliant variety of tones * (Pl. 38 c), a darker brown piriform jar with lugs set low 


19 Tny. L. 1394; H. 0.106, D. 0.152. 

20 Inv. L. 1445; H. 0.103, D. 0.172. 

21 Iny, L. 545; H. pres. 0.163, D. 0.228. Base missing. 

22 The word glaze (“ Neolithic urfirnis”’) is here used to describe a substance that produces a 
naturally lustrous surface without supplementary burnishing, while the word slip is used for 
coatings, usually thicker, that appear moderately or quite dull wherever the surface is unburnished. 
Technical analyses have not been made, and this arbitrary application of the terms, though practical 
and acceptable in archaeological jargon, is admittedly lacking in precision. The two types of coating 
are not always easy to distinguish: a few pots appear to have glaze on the inside and slip on the 
outside, and (very rarely) the coating on the exterior looks like glaze in one place and like slip in 
another. Presumably the chemical composition of the substance, which we take to have been a 
solution of refined clay, is essentially the same throughout, and the changes came about in the firing. 
But the results were not left to chance. Kilns could be controlled, and most of the firings undoubtedly 
turned out as the potters intended. 

23 Iny. L. 1392; D. estimated 0.41. 
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on the body *“ (PI. 38, d), and part of a very large pedestal or stand with a pattern of 
small bosses that were formed by pressing a fine pointed implement into the clay from 
the inner side when it was still quite soft °° (Pl. 38, e, £). Three complete or nearly 
complete jars, of shapes represented previously by fragments only, were found 
successively at greater depths in Pit BD (PI. 37, d-f). These also belong to the red- 
brown glazed class. They have full swelling bodies and collar-necks ; two have similar 
collar-like bases. Vertical tubular lugs appear on one, small horizontal lugs, pierced 
vertically, on another. 

The earliest house in Pit BD belonged to the period of red glazed and slipped 
pottery. It had narrow walls with stone socles and a yellow clay floor at a level 
around 2m. A.t. Just below this, the deposits were of a different character. A few 
stones appeared but there were no walls; the earth was full of black carbonized matter, 
and the relatively scanty pottery comprised chiefly Rainbow ware and moderately 
coarse spongy fabrics. Virgin soil was found in some places around 1.30 m. a.T. Else- 
where it had been cut down to and below the present water level, 0.66 m. a.t. The 
irregular hollows were too small to be interpreted as floors of huts; we suppose rather 
that here, as in the region observed farther south, the earliest Neolithic inhabitants 
scooped out the sticky red natural clay and used it in building their shelters; perhaps 
also for making their pots. 

A grave was found in the upper part of the early Neolithic layer, its floor at 
1.63 m. a.T. The shape of the pit could not be seen, owing to the softness of the damp 
earth, but this was obviously a simple inhumation. The skeleton was that of a child 
about five years old, lying on its right side with head to the northeast, legs drawn up 
and hands before the face. Near the head lay a hemispherical black burnished bowl * 
CPIN3S ays 

The sounding in Area BE (Square F 6), where parts of the huge Early Helladic 
building BG came to light, was also carried down through the Neolithic strata to virgin 
soil. The sequence was similar to that noted in Pit BD. Uncontaminated Neolithic 
deposits were found in some places as high as 4.10 m. a.T.; in Early Helladic times the 
ground-level in this region seems to have been reduced by grading rather than being 
built up by filling, and therefore the layer of mixed dump scarcely occurs. At least 
five building periods were represented by house walls with stone socles, floors, and 
accumulations of debris, at levels between 4.10 m. and 1.80 m. a.t. Red and yellow 


Inv La Loois iH. pres., 0:1738. 
2° Inv. L. 1450; H. pres. 0.183. 
és-d.. Inv. L. 1362; H. 0.182, D..0:235. Level 3.40 m. a.t. 
e. Inv. L. 1381; H. 0.203, D. 0.241. Level 3.20 m a.t. 
z 4 Inv. L.1385; H. 0.268, D. 0.29. Level 2.30 m. a.t. 
nv. L. 1384; H. 0.084, D. 0.118. Cf. S. S. Wein : i i i i 2 
Hep eta toe pice berg, ‘““ Remains from Prehistoric Corinth, 
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clay was used extensively in the houses for lining the floors and the storage pits. In or 
beside one of the buildings there was a small yellow platform with scalloped edges and 
a neat circular hole in the middle, perhaps for holding an upright post. The pottery 
associated with these phases comprised glazed and slipped wares and the corresponding 
wares with painted patterns. 

Below 1.80 m. a.t. no further walls were discovered in Pit BE. For one meter 
there were strata of black, gray, brown, and reddish-brown earth containing loose 
stones and patches of ash or other carbonized matter. The pottery was of early Neo- 
lithic fabrics, Rainbow and brown spongy wares, with very few pieces bearing painted 
patterns. In the lowest stratum, on virgin soil, and in the three small pits that had been 
dug in it down to the present water level, there were some animal bones but almost 
no sherds. 

The third of this season’s deep soundings, AP, presented a different strati- 
graphical picture. At its north end, near the northwest corner of Square G 7, the pit 
revealed a section of the great gully that had been filled with a mixture of small stones 
and earth in an early phase of the Early Helladic occupation. In the southern part of 
the pit, however, successive strata were discernible: earth showing some disturbance 
from 3.25 m. down to 2.35 m. A.T., then uncontaminated Neolithic remains down to 
water level, where we were forced to stop digging without reaching virgin soil. At 
least three phases were clearly marked by superposed walls, laid out in straight lines, 
each with stone socles, the earliest being over 0.50 m. thick and standing to a height 
of five courses. Pottery of the very early types was found on floors associated with 
the two lowest sets of walls, around 0.90 m. and 1.50 m. a.tT. respectively, and even 
the third level, about 2.20 m. a.T., may be assignable to the early Neolithic stage. Thus 
we find for the first time secure evidence that substantial rectangular houses, not 
merely temporary shelters, were characteristic of the most ancient settlement at Lerna. 

Plain implements of bone and stone were recovered from these deposits. Most of 
the pottery is badly shattered ; the sherds represent chiefly bowls with rounded profiles. 
The third stratum yielded a considerable part of the bottom and lower sides of a large 
vessel the inner surface of which was deeply scored vertically and horizontally with 
a sharp instrument while the clay was soft * (Pl. 38, b). Fragments of similar vessels 
occur not infrequently in the Neolithic layers. The floor of these pots usually shows 
signs of wear by some grinding action. 


CONSERVATION 


In order to preserve the architectural remains that have been exposed and to leave 
the site in a state intelligible to students and visitors, the following measures were 
taken in 1957. 


28 Iny. L. 1451. H. pres. 0.175; max. D. pres. 0.355. Cf. Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pl. 48, e. 
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Walls of dry-stone masonry were constructed all around the excavated area and 
topped with a coping of cement. These serve as retaining walls against the banks of 
earth, which stood to a height of some three meters along the north and on the south- 
east. Similar terraces were also made within the area wherever necessary. Much of 
the deep excavation on the southwest, where Neolithic layers had been dug in 1956, 
was refilled, but a large pit was left open with its banks secured in order to show 
the walls of Neolithic house 17 (Pl. 39, c). Below the filling of earth, west of this 
house, we deposited a thick layer of loose stones to draw off the rainwater that falls 
into the pit. Retaining walls were built to hold up an apsidal structure (15) and a 
Middle Helladic tomb (3) in the northwest corner of the area (PI. 39, d), and two 
others to form successive terraces around the Middle Helladic houses toward the 
northeast. These walls help the eye to distinguish the different levels which mark 
the chronological stages of the settlement. 

Most of the ancient buildings exist in plan only, stone socles of the walls being 
still in place but the crude brick superstructure having disappeared. In some cases the 
socles have also been lost in part and the remnants are difficult to understand. To 
clarify the lines of these buildings we undertook to fill out certain walls, using stones 
like those of the original building but reconstructing only to the length and height, 
usually one or two courses, that were attested by unmistakable evidence (Pl. 39, c). 
This modest restoration has greatly improved the general appearance and has helped 
to strengthen the original parts of the buildings. The tops of the walls have been 
pointed with cement to hold the stones in place; as the cement was applied it was 
dusted immediately with dry earth to give it a suitable color. In a few places where 
crude bricks are standing, protective copings have been constructed of modern roof 
tiles (Pl. 40, a). 

The most difficult problem of conservation was presented by the House of the 
Tiles. Its walls and stairways had been saved by our protective sheathing (mentioned 
above) and no appreciable deterioration had occurred since they were first cleared, but 
some of the facings were in danger of disintegration (Pl. 39, a). Wherever the wall 
itself provided a sound backing of stone or hardened brick, we solidified the surface 
by filling the cracks and hollows with plaster of paris, which was then colored to 
harmonize with the rest of the wall. In other places the wall itself has crumbled behind 
the surface, and there more elaborate methods of conservation will be required. 

Parts of the building, particularly at the east, had been demolished by later 
intrusions. Where this had occurred we restored the outer walls in stone approxi- 
mately to the height of the original socle; gaps in the interior partitions were filled 
or reconstructed with fragments of the ancient tiles that had been recovered in the 
debris (Pl. 39, b). Wooden sheathings are to be fitted at the jambs of the three 
doorways, A, H, and P, where frames of that sort originally stood. In the case of 
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the two Mycenaean shaft graves that cut through the north-central and northeastern 
parts of the House of the Tiles, we chose to restore as much as possible of the Early 
Helladic walls, leaving the graves themselves intact but encroaching somewhat upon 
the area of their shafts. 

These measures alone would obviously not suffice to preserve the remains of the 
building. A roof was required to give protection from the rain and an enclosure to 
keep people and animals from touching the delicate surfaces. After much study of 
the problem in collaboration with the Departments of Antiquities and Reconstruction 
it was agreed that the shelter should be as simple as possible, having open sides with 
wire mesh through which the antiquities could be seen, and that it should be built in 
reinforced concrete, tinted with earth colors like the museum at Corinth. Further re- 
quirements were that it be capable of withstanding the earthquakes that are felt 
occasionally in the Argolid, as well as the violent whirling winds that blow from 
Arcadia every summer (Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, p. 30), and that it require a minimum 
of maintenance. We are most grateful to Professors Orlandos and Marinatos and 
their departments for advice and assistance in solving these problems, and to the 
Greek Ministry of Education for a substantial contribution toward the cost of the 
construction. 

The shelter was designed by Dr. Paul Mylonas, who also personally supervised 
the building operations. The work was done under contract by the firm of Gouliamos, 
Skandalis, and Nikolopoulos, who began on August 3 and completed the principal 
elements of the structure on August 29. It consists of a roof about 18m. by 31 m. 
in area, pitching slightly to north and south from a central ridge, supported on either 
side of the ancient palace by rows of six vertical pillars. The clear span from north 
to south is 14 m., there being no internal supports. The bases of the pillars in each 
row are fastened about one meter below ground-level to a long continuous footing of 
reinforced concrete which binds them together and distributes the total weight. 
Trenches HTN and HTS, described above, were laid out specifically to receive these 
footings. Around the building, from pillar to pillar, there is a light barrier wall and, 
about 2.50 m. above ground-level, a broad horizontal beam which suggests a division 
into two storeys (Pl. 39, d; Pl. 40, a, b). The space between is to be closed with wire 
screening. Platforms outside the barrier wall will permit visitors to look down into 
the interior from a slight elevation. 

The excavated area and a pathway, 3m. wide and about 100 m. long leading in 
from the highroad (PI. 40, b), were purchased on August 20 from the owners of the 
property, Messrs. George and Panayotis Kotsiopoulos. We take pleasure once again 
in expressing appreciation of the understanding and cooperative attitude which they 
have shown toward this excavation from its inception. 

A few minor tasks remain to be accomplished during the coming year. The 
whole archaeological area is to be fenced and the wire grilles will be installed in the 
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shelter. For further protection of the crude bricks and plaster in the House of the 
Tiles it will probably be necessary to devise solid panels that may be set into three 
of the openings on the north and south flanks during stormy seasons, since in spite 
of the broad over-hanging eaves some fine spray of rain is blown in through the open 
sides. The problem of drainage is also difficult, and can best be met after the prac- 
tical experience of a winter season. A few trees, shrubs, and vines, native and appro- 
priate to the region, are now being set out in order to soften the outlines of the area 
and to provide a pleasing background. For advice about the selection and placing of 
the plants we are indebted to Mr. Ralph Griswold. 


CONCLUSION 


Six seasons of digging have provided much information about the early site at 
Lerna and a very rich yield of material objects. The principal purpose of the under- 
taking, a methodical examination of all the stages of human occupation in their 
chronological sequence, has now been achieved in large measure. Unexpected dis- 
coveries of monumental buildings of the Early Bronze Age, of early Mycenaean shaft 
graves, and many other single features of special interest have from time to time 
required extensions in the original plan and scope of the excavation. Ultimately the 
investigations spread over a not inconsiderable area. Yet the greater part of the 
mound still lies untouched ; topographical questions remain unanswered, exploration of 
the surrounding territory has scarcely been begun, and new discoveries are un- 
doubtedly close at hand awaiting further search. It is not easy in these circumstances 
to resist the temptation to continue. Nevertheless, having reached as good a stopping- 
place as is ever found at any excavation of this kind, we intend at present to forego 
additional work in the field and to devote all available resources to the analysis and 
publication of the information already collected. The task will require several years 
to accomplish. 

Of all the material recovered, relatively few pieces have intrinsic interest or 
independent significance; the greater part will therefore be treated in a single com- 
prehensive report, where the interrelationships and the course of development can best 
be shown. Topics of special interest that may usefully be observed as units, like the 
first closed group of Early Helladic sealings which has been studied by Miss Heath 
(above, pp. 00-00), will be treated in separate articles whenever this is practicable. 

At the present writing (February, 1958), Miss Heath is continuing her work on 
the seals and related elements of decoration, e. g. the plastic bands on contemporary 
pithoi, and is making an analysis of Early Helladic pottery antedating the House of 
the Tiles. William Donovan is collaborating in the study of pottery with painted 
decoration that occurs at Lerna just after the destruction of the palace. Wallace 
McLeod, Fellow of the School, has taken up the study, begun earlier by Mrs. Helen 
V. Buck, of graffiti on pots of the Middle Bronze Age; some of the signs in this 
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series are apparently identical with characters in Linear A script. Mrs. McLeod is 
preparing catalogues of the later Mycenaean groups. The human skeletal material has 
all been examined and recorded by Professor J. L. Angel of the Jefferson Medical 
College. Dr. Nils-Gustaf Gejvall of Stockholm has agreed to study the very large 
collection of animal bones that has been stratigraphically assembled. Dr. Thea Eliza- 
beth Haevernick of the R6misch-Germanisches Zentralmuseum in Mainz examined 
the glass beads, found principally in late Middle Helladic and Mycenaean graves, 
and her colleague, Dr. Maria Hopf, has kindly offered to inspect the sizable group of 
botanical specimens that has been recovered from all the principal layers. 

In the series of preliminary reports on the annual campaigns in the field an effort 
has been made to present a factual account of the discoveries, without commentary 
but with close attention to the light that they may shed upon the relative chronology 
of the settlements. Members of the staff having been preoccupied with other duties 
during much of each year, our study of Lerna has not yet reached the point where 
attempts at more general interpretation of the evidence would be profitable. The 
main divisions of the stratigraphical sequence are, however, reasonably clear, and the 
present report may close with a brief summary of the successive periods, mentioning 
a few of their most obvious characteristics. Seven main stages can be distinguished, 
from the remote beginnings in the Stone Age down to the Mycenaean period. Some 
are sharply set off, others merge gradually with each other and become individually 
recognizable only after a somewhat hazy process of development has intervened. 
The periods of transition will be examined hereafter with particular care. Provision- 
ally meanwhile, the sequence may be described as follows: 

1. An early Neolithic layer, resting on virgin soil. It is made up of many 
successive strata and has a maximum total thickness in some places of nearly two 
meters. Straight house walls with stone socles occur. Pit graves have been found 
near the top of this layer. The characteristic pottery comprises Rainbow ware, plain 
black burnished ware, and spongy coarse ware; painted patterns are rare. Obsidian 
is plentiful. 

2. A second Neolithic layer, possibly representing a distinct stage of habitation, 
comprises as many as eight building levels and deposits fully two meters in thickness. 
Each stratum contains walls of rectangular houses ; the rooms are normally very small. 
Large quantities of very fine red-slipped and glazed wares and many pieces with 
painted patterns occur; a development in the styles is discernible. In the uppermost 
stratum are a few sherds of black burnished ware with incised decoration and a few 
with patterns in dull paint. One grave was found in the earth of the highest stratum. 
Stone tools and terracotta female figurines occur throughout the period; metals were 
not in use. 

3. The great Early Helladic settlement, superseding the Neolithic after a distinct 
break. Grading and filling took place in one of the early phases, but apparently not the 
first. There was a succession of at least six architectural stages, some with monu- 
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mental rectangular buildings, culminating in the House of the Tiles. Elaborate and 
powerful fortifications surrounded the inhabited area, which was a citadel and the 
seat of administrative authority. The use of copper and lead was known, and technical 
resources were highly developed. Styles of pottery were maintained in general 
throughout the period but change and development occurred. Sauceboats and askoi are 
plentiful. Early Cycladic wares are found particularly in the initial phases. Terra- 
cotta figurines of animals occur. No graves have been discovered. The period ended 
with the destruction of the House of the Tiles by fire. Its site was thereafter marked 
by an artificial tumulus. 

4. A late stage of the Early Helladic period, comprising three or four building 
phases. The houses at first are small and irregular, then larger and more substantial ; 
both straight and curving walls appear. The pottery is different from that of the 
preceding period: askoid shapes survive, the tankard and two-handled bowl are intro- 
duced, sauceboats no longer occur; the characteristic fabrics include wares with 
painted patterns (dark-on-light predominating), slipped wares, ‘Smear ware,” and 
very crude burnished ware. An imported Trojan jar was found. Some Cycladic pieces 
and the first Minoan imports are probably to be assigned to the end of the period. 
Conical and anchor-shaped objects (figurines?) appear. A few infant burials have 
been found in this settlement. There is no recognizable break to set it off from the next. 

5. The main body of the Middle Helladic settlement. Houses are of moderate 
size, both apsidal and rectangular. At first Early Helladic elements survive. Gray 
Minyan ware is introduced in moderate quantities; Matt-painted and glaze-painted 
pottery follow shortly. Middle Minoan wares and influences appear at an early stage, 
when foreign pots from the north, probably the Balkans, are also imported. Cycladic 
and Aeginetan wares occur. The dead were buried in cist and pit graves within the 
settlement. This is a long period with many successive building levels, in which signs 
of burning are not common. Its end is not distinguished by any interruption. 

6. A period represented by the two royal shaft graves, a few smaller graves, and 
scattered remains of habitation deposits on the site. No walls were discovered that 
could be assigned to this period. Fine pottery of developed Middle Helladic styles and 
Late Helladic I is characteristic; Cycladic influence persists. 

7. The Mycenaean period. Pottery of Late Helladic II occurs in small quanti- 
ties. Houses and pottery of Late Helladic III A and III B have been found in a 
limited area; wares of III C are not surely attested. Cist and pit graves of Middle 
Helladic types continue to be used. 


Evidence of the end of the Bronze Age and of human activity on the site there- 
after has been lost by the erosion of the mound. Graves, well shafts, and a few other 
remains indicate that the place was utilized in one way or another throughout antiquity. 


Joun L. Caskey 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL STUDIES AT ATHENS 
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ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1957 
(PLates 41-46) 


N the course of the year the installation of the Agora Museum in the Stoa of 
Attalos was virtually completed. Final exploration was carried out over extensive 
areas on the slopes of the Areopagus and some further landscaping was done in the 
main area of excavation; this field work yielded a number of interesting miscellaneous 
finds. The majority of the staff, both those in regular residence and those who 
visited Athens for shorter periods in the course of the year, concentrated chiefly on 
the preparation of publications.* 

At the beginning of June, 1957 the public part of the Stoa of Attalos, i.e. the 
lower floor with the galleries that are accessible to the public, was turned over to the 
Ministry of Education who have assumed responsibility for its guarding. The base- 
ment of the building and the upper floor, containing the storerooms, workrooms and 
offices, continue to be administered by the American School. An ephor of antiquities 
with responsibility over the lower city of Athens including the Agora has been installed 
in an office on the upper floor of the Stoa. A ticket office has been erected at a point 
about a hundred meters southwest of the Temple of Hephaistos. This is now the sole 
public entrance to the area; a charge of 5 drachmai (16% cents) admits to both the 
archaeological area and the museum, but there are two free days per week for the 
benefit of the local people.° 


INSTALLATION OF THE AGORA MUSEUM 


The transfer of archaeological material from the Excavation House to the Stoa 
of Attalos was completed in the spring of 1957, after which the old building was 
demolished. The Excavation House had consisted of a group of 19th century build- 
ings standing on Asteroskopeiou Street at the north foot of the Areopagus. Modified 


1 The regular staff comprised Eugene Vanderpool, John Travlos (on leave of absence from 
February Ist, 1957), Lucy Talcott, Alison Frantz, Virginia Grace, Judith Perlzweig, Clairéve 
Grandjouan and Maria Savvatianou. Alan Boegehold, Colin N. Edmondson and John Oates, all 
students of the School, supervised areas of excavation in the spring of 1957. Margaret Crosby, 
Evelyn B. Harrison, Evelyn L. Smithson, Mabel Lang and Eva Brann were able to pursue their 
studies of Agora material for shorter periods in Athens. Mario Del Chiaro of the University of 
California (Santa Barbara) spent the summer in going over the evidence for bronze casting in the 
Agora with a view to its publication. 

2 The Greek authorities have been most helpful in this transitional period. Mr. A. Gerokos- 
topoulos, Minister of Education, Professor Sp. Marinatos, Head of the Department of Antiquities, 
and Mr. John Threpsiades, Ephor of Antiquities for the lower city, have in particular given sympa- 
thetic consideration and practical assistance toward the solution of the manifold problems that have 
inevitably arisen. 
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to accommodate workrooms, storerooms, offices and temporary museum, these build- 
ings had served the expedition as a commodious and convenient headquarters for a 
quarter of a century. Since the houses stood on bedrock and their basements were 
sunk deep into the rock, little of archaeological interest is expected from the clearance 
of the site. 

The study collections have now been put in order in the cabinets and on the 
shelves of the basement and upper floor of the Stoa so that the material is once more 
readily accessible to scholars.’ The installation of the sculpture in the colonnades 
of the Stoa proceeded through 1957 and will continue into 1958.* With its mending 
room, photographic room, drafting room, studies and offices, the Stoa is providing a 
practical place for the study of the material from the site and an adequate base of 
operations for the small-scale field work that remains to be done. 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL EXPLORATION 


SLOPES OF THE AREOPAGUS 


In conformance with the current program for cleaning up the peripheral areas 
around the Agora proper final exploration was carried out this past season over 
extensive areas on the slopes of the Areopagus, the first being at the extreme north- 
west foot of the hill with John Oates in charge. Here the road that led out of the 
southwest corner of the Agora to pass around the west end of the Acropolis inter- 
sected the east to west roadway that came in from the Piraeus Gate and ran along the 
north slope of the Areopagus. A 50-meter stretch of the north to south road was 
cleared and studied. The roadway, with a width of three to five meters, had been 
surfaced with gravel that gradually accumulated through the long history of the 
thoroughfare from at least the late archaic period into the 6th century after Christ. 
Beneath the middle of the road ran a large terracotta drain, flowing northward. 

The property at the junction of the two roads, to the west of the one and to the 
south of the other, had been occupied by a succession of private establishments. The 
earliest traces of habitation are of the 5th century B.c. A well yielded a quantity of 
pottery of the early Hellenistic period. The most substantial remains, however, derive 
from a large structure of irregular plan that was in use from the early Roman period 
into the 4th or 5th century after Christ. Since several of its rooms were heated by 
hypocausts, it would seem to have been a bathing establishment of a modest sort, the 
fourth that has come to light in the thickly populated, largely industrial area around 
the northwest foot of the Areopagus. | 


* Much help was received from members of both the British and American Schools in the task 
of packing, unpacking and re-shelving the 65,000 catalogued objects. Supervision was largely in 
the hands of Mrs. Alan Boegehold who served as records assistant throughout the transfer. 

“Contributions from Mr. John Crosby have assisted greatly in the installation of the sculpture 
The work has been supervised largely by Evelyn B. Harrison. ih 
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Intensive exploration was also carried out on the north slope of the Areopagus 
in an area bounded by two ancient east and west streets, one of which skirted the 
south side of the Agora proper while the other ran about one-third of the way up the 
hill side. The work was here directed by Eugene Vanderpool, Alan Boegehold and 
Colin Edmonson. Throughout antiquity this had been an area of private houses, 
irregular in shape and size, and served by narrow alleys that joined the two main 
streets. The results of the excavation fully confirm the disparaging remarks regarding 
the residential parts of Athens made long ago by that discerning visitor of the Hellen- 
istic Age, the Pseudo-Dikaiarchos (F.H.G., II, p. 254): 


“The whole city is dry and not well supplied with water. It is poorly laid out because of its 
antiquity. The majority of the houses are shabby, few are good. A visitor at first sight might well 
question whether this were really the famous ee of Athens; soon, however, he would be “ont to 
believe it. The finest Odeion in the world... etc.’ 


The remains of houses range in date from the 5th and 4th centuries B.c. into the 
Sth and 6th centuries after Christ. Because of the long continuity of habitation and 
repeated alterations, the plans and the history of the houses are hard to disentangle. 
The study of them will, however, provide a welcome supplement to our still scanty 
knowledge of Athenian domestic architecture. 

The efforts made by the ancient Athenians to wring water from their parched 
soil are well illustrated by two characteristic hydraulic installations that have come 
to light in this area, the one dating from the 5th century B.c. and the other from the 
latest Roman period. The remains of the earlier comprise a small rectangular collect- 
ing basin (0.50 x 0.80 m.) made of rubble stone work set near the bottom of the hill 
slope. From this basin the water was carried northward in a conduit made of re-used, 
round terracotta pipes of late archaic type; the hand holes which in new pipes would 
have been snugly closed with proper stoppers were here protected with stones and 
miscellaneous sherds of pottery and roof tiles (Pl. 41,a). In the second installation 
the source of water was a well dating from the lst century after Christ and opening 
at a somewhat higher level on the north slope of the Areopagus (Pl. 41,b). In the 
5th, or possibly even the 6th century after Christ a terracotta channel was led off 
northward from the well, presumably at a point just below the water table of the time. 
To keep the conduit accessible for cleaning and repairs in the upper part of its course 
where it ran several meters under the surface, the pipes were laid at the bottom of 
a brick-vaulted tunnel. The well itself was also now closed above by means of a 
vaulted spring house accessible through a door and a short flight of steps. In neither 
case has the eventual destination of water been determined. In both cases its volume 
must have been very modest, but it had the great advantage of being. fresh and flowing. 
The water table has now fallen so low that neither of these systems could function 
today. It may be noted, however, that at the extreme north foot of the Areopagus a 
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tiny spring still flows the whole year through, issuing from the ground at the southeast 
corner of the Southeast Fountain House. Is this perhaps Kalirrhoe, the visible 
source that is said to have preceded the Enneakrounos ? 

The more normal source of household water in this area throughout antiquity 
was the well and the cistern. In the course of the past season four wells and two 
cistern systems were explored. 


A Favissa IN THE NortH CENTRAL PART OF THE AGORA 

In the course of drainage operations to the west of the Panathenaic Way, at 
a point just north of the Altar of Ares, the landscaping crew came upon a carefully 
constructed repository of unusual design (Fig. 1, Pl. 41, c). The container consisted 
essentially of a re-used well head of gray poros which had been placed upside down 
on a massive platform made of re-used blocks of soft, cream-colored poros resting on 
bedrock. Shallow rope marks on the original lip of the puteal show that it had served 
its primary purpose for a comparatively short period. In its new position the puteal 
was flanked on each of its four sides by a pair of re-used poros blocks similar to those 
in the platform. Set as orthostates, these blocks rose above the top of the puteal to 
form a collar for the reception and fastening of a stopper. The stopper, too, was made 
of old material, a Doric column capital of soft brown poros, the echinus of which 
had been re-worked in such a way that the capital came to resemble the stopper of an 
ink-bottle.” Clamp cuttings in the top of the abacus correspond with similar cuttings 
in the collar that surrounds the puteal. Each.side of the abacus was secured by two 
heavy iron clamps of double-T form, run with lead. 

The pit had an inner floor consisting of a slightly lentoid disc of Pentelic marble 
finished with a single point. Four shallow nicks in the rim of the disc suggest the 
use of a cord in setting; the fit was very neat. 

The depth of the pit with its double floor in place was 0.50 m., its diameter at 
the top 0.60 m. and at the bottom 0.51 m. It will be apparent that when the stopper 
was in place the useful space below was limited; the calculated volume of this part 
was 61,740 cc. or 16.31 U. S. liquid gallons. 

The remarkably fresh state of the top of the stopper indicates that it must have 
been covered with a protective mass of earth soon after construction. Actually its top 
would have rested ca. 0.55 m. below the contemporary ground level of the early 5th 
century B.C. This level was already a firm-packed gravelly road surface which con- 
tinued to build up through the ages; an additional accumulation of 0.50 m. had 


° The abacus measured 1.08 m. wide, 0.19 m. high. The total height of the capital as re-worked 
iS 0.42 m., some stone having been cut away from its underside. On its top the abacus shows a 
relieving surface 0.17-0.18 m. wide on all four sides, an incised setting line across its middle and 


a pry-hole for setting the architrave. Rough pry-holes in the vertical sides of th 
presumably made by those who re-used the block. € abacus were 
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gathered by the 2nd century B.c. when the stone water channel was laid along the west 
side of the near-by Panathenaic Way. 


The excavation yielded no certain trace of a visible superstructure or marker 
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Fic. 1. Stone-curbed Pit to West of Panathenaic Way. 


above the repository. Immediately to the east of the pit, however, a cavity filled with 
soft earth, its bottom ca. 0.40 m. above the top of the puteal, marked the place from 
which a fluted drum ca. 0.70 m. in diameter had been removed in antiquity (Fig. 1). 
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This drum may be related to the repository below, and may have been abstracted by 
those who filled the pit, but the connection is not established. 

The pit was exposed and violently disturbed in antiquity. The southeast clamp, 
of which the outer half remains in place in the collar, had been cut through with a 
chisel. Even after cutting the clamps, however, the despoilers had evidently experi- 
enced great difficulty in raising the massive stopper. They finally succeeded by digging 
down at the northwest corner, breaking up the corner orthostate block and battering 
down the tops of the two adjacent orthostates. About one-third of the abacus of the 
re-used column capital was hacked away; the remaining part was found by the exca- 
vators, as it had been left by the ancient pillagers, lying upside down just above the 
mouth of the pit. 

The contents of the pit had been so much disturbed that we shall never know the 
full inventory. It is clear, however, that one of the principal items had been the 
charred bones of animals, probably sheep or goats; among them were two cores from 
goat horns. A quantity of the charred bone was found by the excavators in the 
bottom of the pit; more had been raked up by the ancient riflers and left on the curb. 
In the disturbed mouth of the pit also lay fragments of a large wine jar and of a 
plain amphora, both of early 5th century types. 

The following objects, all of which were found in the pit or near its mouth, may be 
associated with the deposit with more or less certainty: 


a. Gold Band and Gold Foil. Pl. 42. trouvées sur l Acropole d’Athénes, Paris, 1896, 
Tal36: ie, of band 0.04 m., W. 0.004. m. pp. 202-205, nos. 554-570; AcAtiov, ue 1916, 
Bictenbat one enc: parartema, p. 32, fig. 28, a and y; H. C. van 


Gulik, Catalogue of the Bronzes in the Allard 
Pierson Museum, Pt. 1, Amsterdam, 1940, p. 
68; nos 103, ple XT, 


The band ended in a loop made of heavier 
gold thrust through a slit in the band proper. 
The band is bordered on either side by a row of 
dots made by punching from behind. Two c 
small scraps of gold foil, each with a pre- 
served length of 2cm., may have no connection 


. Bronze Lug from a Vase Pl. 42. 
B 1209. 2 0075 im., diam. 0.015 m: 


Eat tie hae Bobbin-shaped with a round knob at either 

Presumably from a head band. The primitive end and seven groups of turned grooves around 
technique of decoration is fairly common ; com- the shaft. The lug was fastened to the vase by 
pare, for instance, B.M. Catalogue of Jewelry, Ee of two small bronze pins set in holes 
no. 1154, pl. XII: from Kameiros, 7th century drilled transversely through the lug; part of 
he one pin remains in its hole. 


Pee ee Pea a form one eed Such lugs are commonly all that survive of 
Spee! PL 42. archaic bronze vessels, to the rims or shoulders 

of which they were attached. Normally there 
are sockets in the ends of the bobbin to take 
a loop handle, but the type that served simply 
as a lug is also known: AeAriov, I, 1915, parar- 
A number of snake protomes are known from tema, pp. 23f., fig. 16 « (from the Athenian 
the Athenian Acropolis: A. de Ridder, Bronzes Acropolis); D. M. Robinson, Olynthus X, 


B 1206. L. 0.055 m. Cast solid with a shoul- 
der at the stump end for insertion. Scales indi- 
cated by punching. 


my y 
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Baltimore, 1941, no. 966, pl. LXIV. For dis- 
cussion of these handles cf. A. Furtwangler, 
Olympia, IV, pp. 133-135; H. Payne, Pera- 
chora, I, London, 1940, p. 161; D. M. Robin- 
son, op. cit., pp. 243-245. 

Another bronze vessel, a small oinochoe with 
trefoil mouth, was represented by a small scrap 
from the lip (Inv. B 1208). 


d. Bronze Shield. PML, abe. 


B 1200. Rather more than one-quarter of the 
rim remains with a ragged piece of the adjacent 
sheet bronze. W. of rim 0.055 m.; est. diam. 
of shield 0.90 m. 


The rim bears a rich braid pattern (7 rows 
of eyes) in repoussé. 

The shield was of the normal “ Argive type,” 
similar to that from Pylos found in the Agora 
in 1936 (Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 347 f.) and 
to many found at Olympia (cf. E. Kunze, V. 
Bericht iiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia; 
Berlin, 1956, pp. 51-68). 

Since the fragmentary shield was found out- 
side the actual pit, though close to its rim, there 
is no certainty that it was ever inside; if it had 
indeed been inserted it must only have been in 
a fragmentary or crumpled state. 


e. Bronze Arrow Heads aL AW. 


B 1207. Eight in number. Max. L. 0.034 m. 
Socketed, with three blades. 

Similar to numerous points found on the 
North Slope of the Acropolis in contexts which 
indicate their association with the Persian at- 
tack of 480 B.c. (O. Broneer, Hesperia, II, 
1933, p. 341, fig. 13--IV, 1935, pp. 113-117, 
fig. 4). The same type is also common among 
the finds at Thermopylae (S. Marinatos, Ther- 
mopylae, Athens, 1951, p. 65, fig. 21). 


f. Faience Hawk Pl, AZ. 
G 549. H.0.04m. Broken but virtually com- 
plete. 


The bird stands on a rectangular plinth, and 
has a suspension loop on his back. The faience 


has a cream colored body with a slightly glossy 
surface mottled brown and green. 

Similar hawks, presumably of Egyptian 
origin, have come to light also at Sounion (’Apx. 
"E®., 1917, p. 197, fig. 9), on Delos (Délos, 
XVIII, pp. 304f. no. A 3780) and Aegina 
(J. D. S. Pendlebury, Aegyptiaca, Cambridge, 
1930, p. 96, nos. 240 and 241). 


g. Terracotta Figurine: Charioteer Pl. 42. 


T 3520. Pres. H. 0.052 m. Upper part of a 
handmade figure with pinched face and flat- 
tened body. Buff clay, unpainted. 

From a group in which the charioteer was 
plastered to the rear end of the horses; cf. 
examples from the votive deposit at the north 
foot of the Areopagus (D. Burr, Hesperia, II, 
1933, pp. 614-621, fig. 82) and from the dromos 
of the Mycenaean tomb at Menidi (P. Wolters, 
Jahrb., XIV, 1899, pp. 121-123). 


h. Terracotta Figurine: Horse Pl. 42. 


S52. ress lly OL0 56 unas 


Head and neck only with a scar on one side 
of the neck showing that it comes from a team. 
Ash-gray clay, retaining traces of white en- 
gobe. 

For the type: ci, Burr, loc: cit: 


i. Terracotta Figurine: Charioteer(?) Pl. 42. 
73521. Pres. H, 0:03 m, 


Mid part of a slightly stooping handmade 
figure. Buff clay, unglazed. 

In addition, the deposit included several frag- 
ments of horses’ legs and of chariots similar in 
style to the above. 


j. Fragment of Ivory Fibula Pl. 42. 


BI 757. A small piece remains from the edge 
of a disc ca. 0.065 m. in diameter. 

The disc had an incised border: a simple 
guilloche bounded by a pair of lines on either 
side. 

The piece comes from a spectacle fibula of 
Blinkenberg’s Type XV, 5, which is of wide 
occurrence in the 7th and 6th centuries (C. 
Blinkenberg, Fibules grecques et orientales, 
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Copenhagen, 1926, pp. 262 ff., especially pp. 

268 f.; D. M. Robinson, Olynthus X, p. 101, 

fio, 039, pl. XX)e 

PI42. 
T 3525. Rim fragment from a round shield 

with diameter of ca. 0.065 m. 


k. Terracotta Shield 


Sharply offset rim; buff clay with traces of 
white paint. The deposit included fragments 
of two other shields of similar type. 

Numerous examples of such shields were 
found in the Protoattic votive deposit at the 
north foot of the Areopagus (Burr, op. cit., pp. 
609-614) as also in the dromos of the Myce- 
naean tomb at Menidi (Wolters, op. cit., pp. 
118-121). 


1. Terracotta Pinax TEM A 


a3522.) Max dim. pres, 0.0/5 mi. 


One corner of a rectangular plaque pierced 
with a round suspension hole before firing. 
Buff clay; traces of white paint. Fragments of 
two other similar plaques. 

For close parallels from the Protoattic votive 
deposit at the north foot of the Areopagus cf. 
D. Burr, op. cit., pp. 604-609, and from the 
dromos of the Mycenaean tomb at Menidi cf. 
Wolters, op. cit., p. 121. On early votive pin- 
akes in general cf. J. Boardman, B.S.A., XLIX, 
1954, pp. 183-201 (pp. 197f. for the Agora 
examples). 


m. Middle Corinthian Cup. PLSAZ: 


P 25955. Three fragments from the wall. 
On the exterior, traces of winged creatures 
and a quadruped on a dotted band above rays; 


on the interior, revellers with drinking horns 
in their hands. Purple on wings and on gar- 
ments of dancers. 

For the class cf. H. Payne, Necrocorinthia, 
pp. 310-312: cups with offset rims. 


n. Fragment from a Red-figured Volute 
Krater Pl..42, 


P2595/(a)eo Pres. He 0106 mm: 


One of several fragments from a large krater 
with a chariot scene. The illustrated fragment, 
from the upper right corner of a panel, shows 
the head and shoulders of a youth, to 1.; im- 
mediately in front of him appears the back of 
the head of a larger figure. Relief contour for 
face and body. A handle fragment is decorated 
with black-figured palmettes. 

The piece has been attributed by Sir John 
Beazley (summer 1957) to the Eucharides 
Painter: “not his latest: 490-480 B.c.” This 
painter is already represented in the Agora by 
several other vases and fragments: 


P 3299,.ir5 neht. ALY ., p. 100041; 

' P 12072, Cup sir. womian-jzi:ier 1s 05.3, 
61 bis. 

P 13367, fr. of calyx krater, Triptolemos. 
ARV ph 154.15. 

P 15010, oinochoe, shape 3, Nike. A.R.V., 
p. 953, 36 bis; G. van Hoorn, Choes and 
Anthesteria, Leyden, 1951, no. 219, fig. 74. 

P 19291, fr. of calyx krater, athlete. Parali- 
pomena to A.R.V., p. 561, added as 15,1; 
Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, pl. 45,5. 


The material from the deposit evidently covers a very considerable period of 
time; the terracotta figurines, pinakes and shields as well as some unlisted sherds of 
Protocorinthian certainly, the snake protome, the faience hawk and the ivory fibula 
probably fall within the 7th century, the Middle Corinthian cup in the early 6th, the 
shield, arrow heads and the red-figured krater in the early 5th century. A few frag- 
ments of black-figure and of black-glaze not listed here will also be of the late 6th or 
early Sth. A long gap then intervenes, closed below by a few scraps of black-glazed 
and stamped ware of the mid 4th century; since this is the latest pottery found in 
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clearing the pit it may have entered at the time when the repository was rifled, but in 
view of its paucity its evidence for dating must not be pressed. 

Much of the material is evidently of a votive character. Parallels have already 
been drawn between the terracotta figurines, shields and pinakes from this pit and 
those found in 1932 in the votive deposit at the north foot of the Areopagus. The 
new deposit also corresponds closely in its composition with that found in the dromos 
of the Mycenaean tomb at Menidi. Particularly striking is the occurrence in all three 
deposits of the same types of terracotta figurines, shields and pinakes. Such offerings 
have been regarded as especially appropriate to the hero worship that persisted in 
the dromos of the Menidi tomb until interrupted in the second half of the 5th century, 
probably by the Peloponnesian War.’ It would seem possible that the votive material 
from the pit by the Panathenaic Way also derives from a hero cult established in rela- 
tion to some near-by tomb of the Mycenaean period, several of which have come to 
light in previous seasons both to east and west of the pit." We should have to suppose 
that the cult had persisted at least from the middle of the 7th century into the early 
Sth, at which time it was disturbed. On this occasion a ceremony including a sacrifice 
was observed, and thereafter a representative lot of the accumulated votives, together 
with burned bones from the sacrifice, was piously laid away in a carefully prepared 
repository.” This in turn was violently disturbed perhaps as early as the 4th century 
B.c. though the date cannot be fixed with precision. Nor can we say whether this 
intrusion was accidental or deliberate, for we do not know whether the spot had been 
marked in any way. Still less can we hope without further evidence to attach a name 
to the sanctuary. For the present at least it must remain a tantalizing archaeological 
phenomenon floating in anonymity just as so many of the minor sanctuaries, the 
graves of heroes and of mythical characters, though known from the ancient authors, 
have not yet been localized nor brought into connection with archaeological fact.° 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL FINDS 
SCULPTURE 


Before mentioning the sculptural finds of 1957 we may note that in the summer 
of 1956 numerous fragments of a poros pediment of the late archaic period were 


6 Wolters, op. cit., pp. 127, 135; M. Nilsson, The Minoan-Mycenaean Religion and its Surviva 
in Greek Religion, 2nd ed., Lund, 1950, pp. 600-603. 

7 Cf. Townsend, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 187 f. 

8 In the close vicinity of the newly found repository two instances had previously been observed 
of Mycenaean graves accidentally discovered in the classical period and treated with respect: 
Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, pp. 195 f. 

®O. Broneer has recently endeavored, apparently with success, to associate archaeological 
evidence for an heroon in close relation to early graves beneath the Agora of classical times in 
Corinth with heroic figures previously known only from the literary evidence (Hesperia, XI, 
1942, pp. 128-161; G. R. Davidson, Corinth, XII, 1952, pp. 340-342, nos. 2926-2938). 
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discovered in foundations of Byzantine date at a point between the Panathenaic Way 
and the Odeion (PI. 43, c).”° Along with the sculptured fragments were found several 
pieces of an archaic poros geison of similar scale and presumably from the same 
building. The surviving parts appear to come all from the right side of a pediment 
decorated in high relief with a group of two lions devouring a bull, a scene familiar 
from the two great poros groups on the Acropolis and illustrated once more by the 
recent reunion of fragments of a somewhat smaller marble group that is now divided 
between Athens and New York." In view of the number of the fragments and the 
fact that the geison as well as a vertical slab of the pediment is represented by them, 
it is tempting to believe that the building from which the poros pediment derives 
stood in or near the Agora. Since the fragments are comparatively small, however, 
and since they were certainly re-used, they may well have been brought from a dis- 
tance. A closer study of the fragments, it is hoped, will permit both the dimensions of 
the pediment and its date to be fixed with greater precision; only then can the possi- 
bility of associating the sculpture with some known building be seriously considered. 

The intensive exploration of the north slopes of the Areopagus yielded a number 
of pieces of archaic sculpture very fragmentary but of a quality that suggests that 
they come from the Acropolis. One such piece is shown in Plate 43, a. This fragment, 
preserving the lower part of a bearded head of life size, was found in a pit (Q 20:1) 
together with some fine sherds, including the red-figured volute krater noted below, 
and terracotta figurines; the deposit is probably to be associated with the Persian 
sack.** Despite its pitiful condition the fragment is important as an addition to our 
meager list of male figures in the round from Athens of the late 6th century. 

From a late Roman context in the bathing establishment at the northwest foot 
of the Areopagus came a marble statuette of Asklepios, lacking head, right forearm 
and legs (Pl. 43,d).* The upper part of the god’s characteristic staff is preserved 
under his right armpit. Among several statuettes of the healing god from the Agora 
excavations this piece is outstanding in quality of workmanship and also in its close 
adherence to the well known type which appears to have the best claim to be associated 
with the cult statue in the Athenian Asklepieion on the south slope of the Acropolis." 


0 $ 1972. In addition to the group of joining fragments shown in Plate 43,c, there are a 
number of smaller pieces preserving portions of the hind quarters of both the lion and the bull. The 
section illustrated retains its original top, bottom, back and left vertical joint surface. The height 
of this section, 0.79 m., must be close to the full height of the pediment, but the corroded state of 
the soft stone makes it impossible to measure the angle of slope with any degree of precision. 

After conservation and study the monument will be published by Evelyn B. Harrison. 

“G. M. A. Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art: Catalogue of Greek S culptures, Cambridge 
Mass., 1954, pp. 7f., no. 7, pl. X. H. 0.613 m. 

$1997, Pres. H. 0.13 m. Pentelic marble. 


a 1991. Pres. 0.40m. Pentelic marble. Clear traces of red color on the himation when 
ound. 


** The new piece finds its closest parallels in respect of both proportions and arrangement of 
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A miniature portrait head of Pentelic marble was likewise found among the ruins 
of the bath at the northwest foot of the Areopagus in a context as late as of the 4th 
century after Christ (Pl. 43,b).° This extraordinarily vivid study represents a 
woman of middle age and of abundant personality, scarcely all virtuous. The coiffure 
had been adjusted in antiquity; the traces indicate that a large bun has been de- 
liberately chiselled away from the back of the head. The full face, the prominent 
eyebrows, the strongly curved lips, and the tightly marcelled hair all point to the 
Empress Julia Domna, the second wife of Septimius Severus, who became Augusta 
in A.D. 193 and lived on till A.p. 217. Equally telling for the identification is the com- 
bination of physical beauty with the intellectual energy and strong temperament that 
are known from the authors to have characterized this remarkable Syrian woman.” 
One might well ask, however, how such a remarkably fine and apparently lifelike 
image could have been produced in Athens, particularly on such a miniature scale? 
The explanation is doubtless to be found in the special relations that existed between 
the Empress and Athens, in particular the grant of divine honors to the Empress 
whereby her cult was associated with that of Athena Polias, and her image, in gold, 
was set up inthe Parthenon.*’ This event, which has not yet been dated with assurance, 
would have provided both an occasion and a model for the making of the brilliant 
little study in marble. 


A Hoarp oF ATHENIAN IMPERIAL COINS ® 


A depression in the floor of a house at the extreme northeast foot of the Areopagus 
yielded a group of 133 coins of the imperial period. Since the latest pieces are two 
of Gallienus, one of which was minted at Antioch in the period A.D. 266-268, we may 
safely assume that this lot of coins, like others found elsewhere in similar circum- 


drapery among the statues which Neugebauer grouped around the Asklepios Giustini: 78. Winckel- 
mannsprogram, Berlin, 1921. Cf. also M. Bieber, Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, CI, 1957, pp. 70-92. For other statuettes of Asklepios from the Agora cf. A.J.A., XL, 
1936, p. 198, fig. 17; Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 54, pl. 19,c and d; and from elsewhere in Athens 
cf. Bieber, op. cit., p. 87. 

18S 1977. 10.09 m: 

18 For the identification see especially J. J. Bernoulli, Romische Ikonographie, II, 3, 1894, pp. 
35-47. The Agora head is to be included with the series grouped by Bernoulli around a head from 
Gabii now in the Louvre (pl. XVI). The coiffure in its original form would seem to have been 
of the sort illustrated on the coins that show the empress soon after her husband’s succession in 
A.D. 193 (Bernoulli, Miinztafel I, 13). 

17 This is known from a fragmentary inscription first published by A. v. Premerstein (Jahres- 
hefte, XVI, 1913, pp. 249-270) and subsequently re-edited with the addition of several fragments 
by O. Broneer (Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 178-184, no. 45)=J.G., II’, 1076. On other honors paid 
by the Athenians to Septimius Severus and Julia Domna, cf. C. Wachsmuth, Stadt Athen, I, 
Leipzig, 1874, p. 713, n. 2; W. Judeich, Topographie von Athen,’ pp. 103 f. 

18 T owe the substance of this note to Mrs. J. L. Caskey who continues to render a most useful 
service by identifying the coins from the current excavations. 
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stances in houses around the Agora, represents the contents of a purse dropped or 
concealed at the time of the Herulian sack of a.p. 267. With the exception of the 
two coins of Gallienus, all are Athenian; the majority were minted in the time of 
Hadrian or later, while a few are apparently Augustan. A preliminary examination 
indicates that some 47 new reverse dies are illustrated in the hoard and at least 8 new 
obverse dies. It is noticeable, however, that the combinations of obverse and reverse 
dies vary greatly from those illustrated in Svoronos’ plates. These considerations, 
combined with the generally good condition of the coins, render the group of con- 
siderable interest for the study of the Athenian imperial issues. 

The reverse types are listed below. It is to be noted that no less than 76 show 
Athena in various aspects while another 10 have a table of offerings bearing a bust 
of the goddess. 


athena <eartheros, Pli4 4s Dy C..u pons oe oie eee 27 coins 
PLL henack ar tien se Walt 12 111s ieee cae oe ne ee al ‘dy x ibe 
Athena, owl on one hand, upright spear in the other Pl. 44, d. 3 
Athena halt 1 «shield on learns holding (op.0t sspen tase 1) neslt 
Athena facing, looking |., shield on |. arm, holding shaft of spear 

PE i445 Ae at pelo, Seek b aed bone ak ee ed ee 2s ig 


Athena from rear, looking r., owl on r. hand, spear and shield 

five snake ts PIeA4 6. Bk 1. ie ares shane fei Ree enue 
\thenaestatid inotat. tocol vestt eel ae ie 4 Sickel ee ee 
Athena standing, patera in r. hand, spear and shield inl....... 
Ate am IMNOVING TS. Juans! ose ie aleeceney lire heel Ue ae 
Athena Promachos 
Ext eha sscatedsl®: a) ven: weara te sake ale, catetel ee on 
MthenasdrivingsChirtotymnna ome Mee Oe ee ee eet eee 
Table of offerings Pl. 44, k, 1 
Olive tree, owl and amphora 1. 
Olivetti emo lelecnip iota ee prea ee 
Bek aon lett a ee eee ee 1 
ENCTOPOS With | Heatte.o; Dionysos. Ply44 to. ae oe oe 
Acropolis, northwest slope including great stairway Pl. 44, oe 
hemistoklesestvge Dacia tae to? eee) aie cae ay ee 
Theseus killing the Minotaur Pl. 44, h 
Hermes 


=e DO UwWrere WoO Dp NO MW NCO W Be 


* Cf. Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 192; XVIII, 1949, p. 218; XXVI, 1957, p. 101. 
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Pr eneeeec eae ee ea ye vee enh ol wart.c hw ee ee 

2 SSIS TSS" pe SO 2) On aS re eee Lea 

Plerakiee Matiece) (ype oak, Mil A nceghcaes eva Lape eee 4 en 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Among the inscriptions of the season several are of particular interest. From 
the demolition of the Excavation House at the north foot of the Areopagus came a 
fragment of a list of names, apparently from a public funeral monument, in large 
letters arranged stoichedon in a style that indicates a date somewhat before the middle 
of the 5th century B.c. (Pl. 45,a). Two other fragments of the same large stele 
had previously been found in the Agora, while four more exist in the Epigraphical 
Museum.” Broken into pieces of convenient size for building purposes, the marble 
had been scattered widely throughout the northwestern part of the city. Among the 
names on the new fragment is the very rare “Ayaouxp|drys|. The only other known 
occurrence of this name is on an unusual red-figured cup from the Agora where it is 
inscribed in purple paint on the inside of the wall: “Ayaoux<p>drns kad[6]s (PL. 45,c). 
The cup has been assigned by Beazley to the Manner of Euphronios, perhaps by the 
master himself.” It would seem by no means impossible that the man who was kalos 
in the late 6th century should have been recorded as a war casualty on the stele.” 


A second inscription came to light in a context of the 4th century after Christ 
in a well at the extreme northeast foot of the Areopagus (Q19).* The document, 
dating from the 4th century B.c., is concerned with the Epimeletai of the Mysteries 
of Demeter and Persephone. Though the text is fragmentary, it may be expected to 
shed light on the organization of the cult in the Eleusinion. The inscription was 
found at a spot just below and about 50 m. west of the sanctuary. 


RED-FIGURE VASEs ** 


Among the quantities of pottery from the household deposits on the slopes of 


°° The newly found Agora piece is I 953. Height 0.30 m., width 0.24 m., thickness 0.175 m., 
letter height 0.015 m. Pentelic marble. Broken all around; back rough picked. For the previously 
known Agora fragments cf. Hesperia, XV, 1946, p. 169, no. 18. The pieces in the Epigraphical 
Museum have been published as /.G., I*, 933. In the spring of 1958 two other fragments were 
recovered from the debris of the Excavation House. 

21 P7901. Diam. 0.16m. From a well outside the southwest corner of the Agora. Base, one 
handle and much of the floor missing. On the interior a courting scene of which there remain two 
interlocking pair of feet, an aryballos, sponge and strigil (?). Relief contours throughout. Lip 
oftset: Cf. J. D: Beazley, A.R.V., p. 19, no. 7; A.V .C., pp. 29-30, y 15. 

22 The identification was first proposed by Lucy Talcott. 

°8 1 6794. Height 0.49 m., width 0.285 m., thickness 0.175 m., height of letters 0.006-0.009 m. 
Hymettian marble. Broken all around. Opisthographic. Cf. R. E. Wycherley, Athenian Agora, 
Ey pe 225. 

24 The notes on the red-figure are by Lucy Talcott. 
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the Areopagus little is notable for high artistic merit, but there are several pieces of 
red-figure which give entertaining glimpses of life in Athens in archaic times: (Ot 
the three pieces illustrated here the earliest (PI. 45,b) comes from the neck of a 
volute krater.”> Something over a quarter of the circumference remains, giving the 
central bull-grappling scene, set off to either side by a slender tree. To left, and no 
doubt originally also to the right, are the protagonist’s friends and assistants. One 
youth, with stick in hand, is ready to keep the bull in the ring; the second who, for 
all his dreamy gaze and enveloping cloak, is likewise equipped with a stick, could no 
doubt leap from the seat to which he is so little adjusted if the necessity of the fight 
demanded. The bull-grappling scene recalls representations of Theseus and the Mara- 
thonian Bull; our picture seems less than heroic. The composition, a favorite with 
early archaic painters, has recently been discussed by Sir John Beazley, with special 
reference to the bull-fighter’s companions.” 

The second piece, an oinochoe (PI. 45, d), has been attributed by Sir John Beazley 
to Myson.” The subject, a komos, is a favorite with this painter; the revellers on 
his column krater in Wurzburg * are close to ours in style and spirit, but the tighter 
composition of the two-figure group is the more effective, and the new piece is perhaps 
one of his happiest renderings of the familiar theme. The contrast between the two 
youths is clearly set forth. He in the lead has called the tune; he carries no burden, 
but looks back to assure his friend that his effort will be worth while. The friend is 
perhaps not wholly convinced, but pants along eagerly carrying on his shoulder the 
great, wreathed wine jar and the convenient dispensing jug. The flute-case in the 
field behind serves to suggest the character of the party in prospect. The piece is 
among the earliest oinochoai of Shape III (chous) painted in the red-figure technique ; 
the net pattern above and the double-dots at the sides of the panel are not charac- 
teristic for this shape in red-figure; they are borrowed from late black-figured oino- 
choai of this shape, or from contemporary red-figured vases of other forms.” 


25 P 25978. From the filling of a pit (Q 20:1) in which was found also the bearded head 
S 1997, Pl. 43,a above. Pres. H. 0.17 m., diam at rim est. ca. 0.38 m. Relief contour: hair lines 
incised ; added red for wreaths of all three figures, and for leaves on trees. 

* Attic Vase Paintings in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Part II, Boston, 1954, pp. 12-13 

27 P 25965. Pres. H. 0.123m. Partial relief contour; red for the wreaths of both ayares aad 
for the inscriptions in the field: kalos and a second, illegible, perhaps also kalos. At the left of the 
panel, a graffito in large letters: |NOS 

8 A.R.V., p. 169, no. 2; E. Langlotz, Gr. Vasen, Munich, 1932, pl. 193, no. 526, dated ca 
500 8.c. For a two-figure group, see the pelike in Syracuse, A.R.V., p. 171, no. S656 VA 1 i 
For another version of a single figure carrying both wreathed jar and jug, see the nee the 
Robinson Collection, 4.R.V., p. 171, no. 40; C.V.A., ii, pl. 24, 2. ; 

*° Note however the Agora oinochoe, P 10408, van Hoorn, C/ j 

the double dots appear as a lower border. OS ee ee 
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The fragment of a small kylix * of which the interior is shown on Plate 46, a 
shows a satyr intent on carrying a huge mixing bowl, a column krater, obviously full 
and heavy. The painter seems to have shared his subject’s anxiety; if one may judge 
from the satyr’s clasped right hand, useful assistance has been provided in the shape 
of side handles for the great pot, a feature unknown on actual vases of the shape. 
The love-name Chairias, the letter forms of the inscription, and to some extent also 
the style of the painting, in particular the long stringy arms, relate this piece to a 
series of cups found earlier in the Agora.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 


From beneath a house floor at the north foot of the Areopagus comes the per- 
fectly preserved lamp of mid 4th century date shown in Plate 46, b.** Apart from its 
condition, the lamp is chiefly remarkable for the graffiti scratched on its top. Six 
men’s names appear, all written retrograde: Philodemos, Antikleides, Praxias, Arke- 
silas, Alkias and Antimedes. Was this perhaps a memento of some happy dinner 
party, composed late in the proceedings? The backward writing, however, smacks 
of magic, and the lamp may have been deliberately buried under the floor as the 
bearer of a curse. 

A near-by cistern, abandoned in the first half of the 2nd century B.c., yielded 
a small ivory plaque with an ivy-wreathed head of a satyr carved in low relief (PI. 
46, c).** Four small drilled holes near the rear edge of the plaque indicate that it had 
been pinned to a backer, presumably some fine piece of furniture. 

The terracotta medallion of Plate 46,d was found in a late Roman context in 
association with the bathing establishment at the northwest foot of the Areopagus.™ 
Athena is represented with attributes drawn from both the Parthenos and the Pro- 
machos. Her helmet is that familiar from the Parthenos, Attic type, triple-crested 
with a sphinx in the middle and a Pegasos to either side, and animal protomes above 
the frontlet; the design on the cheek plate has been rubbed to illegibility. The shield 


80 P 25960. Max. dim. 0.094m. Type B or C; stem missing. Outside black. Relief contour. 
Red for wreath and inscription. 

31 Assigned by Beazley to the Painter of Agora P 24102; cf. Hesperia, XXV, 1955, p. 72, 
note 1, pls. 32-33. With the work of this painter Beazley compares (Paralipomena, p. 2290) an 
unpublished cup-fragment from the Agora, P 251, the head of an hetaira, recalling the name piece; 
and also (Paralipomena, p. 2542) a cup-fragment from Corinth (Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 272, no. 21, 
fig. 13) showing the head of a woman at a large scale, not unlike the Agora cup P 23146, Hesperia, 
XXIII, 1954, pl. 15, f. 

82 T, 5298. Length 0.12 m. Glazed inside and out except for the underside of the base; the glaze 
has been scraped from a groove around the filling hole. 

38 BI 762. Height 0.10 m.; thickness 0.007 m. 

84 T 3519. Diam. 0.095 m.; Th. 0.025m. Buff clay with no trace of glaze or paint. The 
medallion was moulded as a separate piece and set into the floor of a large bowl, from which it was 
subsequently broken out and roughly trimmed. 
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carried on the arm, however, and the spear resting on the shoulder would be more 
appropriate to the Promachos. The miniature is perhaps to be thought of as a con- 
tamination of the two great Pheidian works. The piece dates from the 3rd century 
after Christ, an era prolific in such echoes of the past.” 


Homer A. THOMPSON 


INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON 


°° For other terracotta versions from the Agora cf. Hesperia, XVII, 1948, pp. 182 £., pl. LXII. 
Illustrations of minor works echoing the Parthenos and Promachos have been conveniently assem- 
bled by G. Beccati, Problem: Fidiaci, Milan-Florence, 1951, pls. 63, 86, 87. 
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b. Excavated Area from East. Part of Early Helladic Defensive System exposed, at left; House of the 
Tiles at right. (Photograph by Alison Frantz.) 


JoHN L. Caskey: EXCAVATIONS AT LERNA, 1957. 


PEALE 2 


a. Area BF. Part of Middle Helladic House. 


c. Trench HTN. Rim of Early Helladic 


e. Pit BD. Neolithi 
Hearth. Interior full of Ashes. rat Neolithic Wall, Jar, and Bothros. 


JOHN L. Caskey: ExcAvATIONs AT LERNA, 1957, 
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a. Squares F-G 7-8. Part of Early Helladic Defensive System with projecting Towers, from Northeast. 


b. Partition Wall between Compartments P and Q. 
Crude Bricks in place above Socle of Herringbone Masonry. 


JoHN L. Caskey: ExcAvATIONS AT LERNA, 1957. 
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Tower U from Southwest. 
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c. Stairway W partly covered by Corner 
of Tower V, from Southeast. 


b. Tower U from Southeast. 
afl Nh hi Paes 


d. Upper Steps of Stairway W from Southeast. 
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a. Squat jar from Compartment Q-R (1:3). 


e. Sherd with Stamped Spirals (1:1). 


Fragment of Lid with Stamped and Incised Patterns (1:1). 
Sherds d-f from earliest E.H. Deposits. 


er 


c. Jug from Tower U (1:3). 


JoHN L. Caskey: EXCAVATIONS AT LERNA, 1957. 


PLACES 36 


a-c. Late Neolithic incised Black 
Ware (1:1). aw 


g. Neolithic Patterned Ware, Earlier Style. 


h. Neolithic Patterned Ware, Earlier Style (335). 


d,e. Fragment of Neolithic Terracotta Figurine, front and 
back (1:1). 


JOHN L. Caskry: ExcavaTIONs AT LERNA, 1957. 


PEATE 37 


a. Red Bowl from late Neolithic Grave HIN.1 d. 


b. Dark Gray-brown Burnished Bowl from Grave HTN.1 ©. Neolithic Jar with small Ledge-lugs from Pit BD 
(1:2). (1:3). 


f. Neolithic Globular Jar from Pit BD (1:4). 


c. Bowl with White Incrustation and traces of Red Paint, 
probably from Grave HTN.1. Foot missing (1:3). 


JoHN L. CaskEy: EXCAVATIONS AT LERNA, 1957. 


PLATE 38 


a. Early Neolithic Black Burnished Bowl \ 
from Grave in Pit BD (1:2). 


b. Fragment “of Jar with deep Scoring on Interior from Early 


Stratum in Pit AP. 


c. Fragment of large Carinated Bowl from Trench d. Fragment of Piriform Jar from Trench HIN 
HIIN(@2:5).: (255); 


e,f. Fragment of high Pedestal or Stand from Trench HTN. Exterior and Interior. 


JOHN L. Caskey: EXCAVATIONS AT LERNA, 1957. 
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PLATE 40 


y { De 2 
a. Shelter over House of the Tiles from Southeast. Protective Copings over Crude Brick Walls in 
foreground. 


PEASY, t 


ember 1957. 


b. View of Site from Southwest, Sept 


c. Myloi and Mt. Pontinos from the Sea. 


JOHN L. Caskey: EXCAVATIONS AT LERNA, 1957. 
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PLATE 42 
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Votive Objects from Stone-curbed Pit. 


17. 


ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 


Homer A. THOMPSON 


PLATE 43 


a. Archaic Marble Head. Ca. 1:2. b. Julia Domna. Ca, 2: 


LS) 


c. Poros Pediment. Ca. 1:6. d. Statuette of Askepios. Ca. 1:3. 


Homer A. THOMPSON: ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGORA: 1957. 


PLATE 44 


Part of a Hoard of Athenian Imperial Bronze. Obverses above, Reverses below. 


Homer A. THOMPSON: ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGoRA: 1957. 
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PLATE 46 


c. Ivory Plaque. 1:1. 


d. Terracotta Medallion with Bust of Athena. Ca. 1:1. 
HoMER A. THOMPSON: ACTIVITIES IN THE ATHENIAN AGorA: 1957. 


THE GRY PESUNDER THE NORTH PORTICO 
OF THE ERECHTHEUM 


N the summer of 1947, the late Dr. Leicester B. Holland requested permission to 

remove a small amount of plaster and rubble to investigate the crypt beneath the 

North Portico of the Erechtheum.* Permission was granted by the Ephor of the 
Acropolis, Mr. John Miliades, to open a space of thirty centimeters square. 

The plaster and rubble concerned belonged to the remains of a draw-hole for a 
cistern constructed under and to the east of the North Portico. Examination showed 
the fabric to be principally brick, with scraps of poros, marble, etc. in mortar. In 
part it was tight against the earlier masonry which it concealed, but elsewhere pockets 
and seams of earth intervened. There was no mortar between the old blocks. In 
the rubble removed three sherds were found, one from a large, nondescript jar of 
coarse ware, red surfaced with a black core; it was judged by the staff of the exca- 
vations in the Athenian Agora to be Byzantine rather than Turkish. 

Upon removal of a small portion of the draw-hole wall, the marble block E 
(Fig. 1) was more fully exposed, together with the poros block F below it. Between 
the latter and the poros block G to its left, or east of it, is a gap of 0.01 m., or 0.006 m. 
from the anathyrosis on G. This anathyrosis was cut back 0.002 m. to fit tightly 
against block E. The upper corner of block E is worn in a curve extending some 
0.26 m. from this tight joint. All three blocks are cut to finished faces on their outer 
or northern sides, but F and the poros block below it are weathered rough. By probing 
between F and G Dr. Holland found the gap to run inward (to the south) at least 
1.30 m. from the face of the blocks, while E extended westward some 0.60 m. and F 
about 0.50 m. 

If, as shown in the reconstruction,’ the crypt was lined with poros blocks in the 
late fifth century B.c., a block of the wall on the west side would have met the anathy- 
rosis on G, and hidden E and F to which it would run at right angles. The presence of 
a marble block in the position occupied by E seems to be explained only by assigning it 
to the Cimonian structure of poros with marble trim. The now visible remains 
replaced the Cimonian work in the late fifth century." 


+LEICESTER B. HOLLAND 
PHILADELPHIA Martan HoLtaAnp MCALLISTER 


1 The notes and measurements left by the late Leicester B. Holland were carefully kept by 
Louise Adams Holland who encouraged Marian Holland McAllister to check them on the Acropolis 
in 1952, to prepare this statement and to make the drawings which conform as far as possible with 
those of The Erechtheum, published by the American School of Classical Studies at Athens in 
1927. The plan is based on pl. II; the elevation is similar to that of ne, 00(C)s ct pl Vili be 
block here marked D is so indicated in fig. 66(A). 

2 Op. cit., fig. 66. 

21. B. Holland, “ Erechtheum Papers, IV,” 4.J.A., XXVIII, 1924, p. 425. 
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* Editor’s Note: Part III completes the publication of The Attic Stelai of which W. iS. Prit- 
chett has published the text (Part I) and the earlier part of the commentary (Pact han A esperia, 
XXII, 1953, pp. 225-299 and XXV, 1956, pp. 178-328 (with Appendix on The Demioprata of 
Pollux X by A. Pippin). Since Part III runs to too great length for one number of Hesperia, the 
latter portion will appear in the next number, along with an Index to both Part Il and Part III. 
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INTRODUCTION 


This part of the Commentary* deals with pottery vases, mortars, kneading- 
basins, tubs, sieves, funnels and the like. On the other hand, certain other objects, 
although made of clay or for some other reason related to pottery containers, have 
already been discussed in Part II. These last include pinakes, boxes and box-like 
containers (kibotos, kibotion) and similar things, which have been treated as articles 
of furniture. Likewise excluded, except where the object seems physically to have 
some interest in itself, are those cases in which a “ container ” appears to be named 
purely as a unit of measure, or is significant only as a vehicle for the produce which 


1 For the meaning of the title “ Attic Stelai”’ and for the scope of the whole study see W. K. 
Pritchett, Part II, pp. 178-179. For the opportunity to share in the study of the Attic Stelai, I am 
indebted to my colleague, Professor Pritchett. The final stages of the research were completed in 
Athens, under a liberal travel-aid grant from the Penrose Fund of the American Philosophical 
Society. Other financial support was received from the Committee on Research of the University 
of California (Berkeley). To the members of the staff of the Agora excavations, particularly to 
Professor Homer A. Thompson and Miss Lucy Talcott, I am obligated for help, comfort and 
advice of every sort. The photographs of the objects in the Agora Museum and in the National 
Museum at Athens are the work of Miss Alison Frantz. Miss A. Kokoni’s patient and skillful 
typing of the manuscript has been a great blessing. Dr. Dietrich von Bothmer and Dr. Marjorie 
Milne have, in various ways, given important help, and Dr. Bryan Sparkes has contributed useful 
observations on several matters. Numerous other persons to whom I owe thanks for assistance 
or counsel are mentioned in the footnotes to the text. Responsibility for all conclusions is, of course, 
my own. 

For references cited frequently the following abbreviations are used: 

A.B.V.= Sir John Beazley, Attic Black-Figure Vase-Painters, Oxford, 1956. 

A.RV.=J.D. Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase-Painters, Oxford, 1942. 

Beazley, E.V.P.=J. D. Beazley, Etruscan Vase Painting, Oxford, 1947. 

Beazley, V.P.= J. D. Beazley, Greek Vases in Poland, Oxford, 1928. 

Bekker, Anecd. = J. Bekker, Anecdota Graeca, Berlin, 1814 

Blumner, Technologie, 1? =H. Blumner, Technologie und Terminologie der Gewerbe und Kiinste, 
LT 2udied™ Leipzig and Berlin, 1912, 

Bobart, Basketwork = H. H. Bobart, Basketwork through the Ages, Oxford, 1936. 

Boisacq, Dictionnaire* — E. Boisacq, Dictionnaire étymologique de la langue grecque, 4th ed., 

Heidelberg, 1950. 

Bossert and Zschietschmann = H. T. Bossert and W. Zschietschmann, Hellas and Rome, New York, 

1936. 

Caskey and Beazley = L. D. Caskey and J. D. Beazley, Attic Vase-Paintings in the Boston Museum 

of Fine Arts, II, London and Boston, 1954. 

Cloché, Classes = P. Cloché, Les classes, les métiers, le trafic, Paris, 1931. 
Délos, XVIII = W. Déonna, Exploration archéologique de Délos, XVIII, Le mobilier Délien 

Paris, 1938. 
Development = J. D. Beazley, The Development of Attic Black-Figure, Berkeley, 1951. 
Dictionnaire = Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire des antiquités grecques et romaines. 

Evans, P.M. = Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace of Minos at Knossos, I-IV, London, 1921-1935. 
F.-R. = A. Furtwangler and K. Reichhold, Griechische Vasenmalerei, Munich, 1904-1932. 
Haspels, 4.B.L. = C. H. E. Haspels, Attic Black-Figured Lekythoi, Paris, 1936. 
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it contains (on Measures, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 192-196). After a first rough 
division of the material, the authors placed quite a few items more according to their 
convenience than in keeping with rigid logic, but the joint Index to the Commentary 
(to appear in the following number of this journal) should make it easy for the reader 
to find any desired passage. 

Two main centers of interest developed in the course of studying this group 
of entries: (1) the attempt to identify and describe the items listed, and (2) the 
interpretation of their prices. Since, however, the Stelai offer only a limited amount 
of description, and since even this is often preserved only in a mutilated state,’ it was 
necessary to bring the evidence of the prices to bear upon certain questions of identifi- 
cation and description. With these exceptions, the order of treatment will be first an 
attempt to define and describe the objects, giving only brief notations of price im- 
mediately following these passages, then, in the final chapter, a discussion of these 
prices, taken all together and in relation to other recorded prices of comparable objects. 
In this way it should be possible to develop, from the evidence of the Stelai, whatever 
new knowledge can be gained concerning the character of the things listed in them, 
including the information as to prices, so that, in the end, these conclusions may be 
made available for their bearing on the study of Greek economics of the fifth 
century B.C. 

Before entering into the discussion of the separate objects, it is well to state that 
not all of the proposed identifications are clear, or certain, or complete. In the course 
of the past few decades, much progress has been made in the association of Greek 
vase-shapes with their proper ancient names, but much still remains dark. In spite of 


Langlotz, Wiirzburg =E. Langlotz, Martin von Wagner-Museum der Universitat Wurzburg: 
Griechische Vasen, Munich, 1932. ; 
Lenormant and de Witte = F. Lenormant and J. de Witte, Elite des monuments ceramographiques, 
IV, Paris, 1861. 

Meisterhans, Grammatik® = K. Meisterhans, Grammatik der attischen Inschriften, 3rd ed., Berlin, 
1900. 

Olynthus = D. M. Robinson et al., Excavations at Olynthus, Baltimore, VIII, 1938; X, 1941; XII, 
1946; XIII, 1950. 

Paralipomena = J. D. Beazley, Paralipomena to A.R.V., in manuscript. 

Pfuhl — E. Pfuhl, Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, Munich, 1923. 

Richter and Hall, R.-F. Ath. Vases = G. M. A. Richter and L. F. Hall, Red-figured Athenian Vases 
in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New Haven, 1936. 

Richter and Milne — G. M. A. Richter and M. Milne, Shapes and Names of Atheman Vases, New 


York, 1935. ake 
Schefold, Untersuch. = K. Schefold, Untersuchungen zu den Kertscher Vasen, Berlin and Leipzig, 


1934. 
Singer, Holmyard and Hall, Hist. of Tech. = C. Singer, P. J. Holmyard and A. R. Hall, History of 

Technology, 1, Oxford, 1954. i 

2 For this study, the text of the Attic Stelai was accepted almost exactly as it is presented by 
Pritchett in Part I, with scarcely any proposals of different or fuller readings. After prolonged 
and earnest scrutiny of every line studied here, often verified by direct examination of the stone, 
I can only salute the diligence, self-restraint and acumen which his edition displays. 
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a vastly expanded body of archaeological material, the new angeiology suffers from 
much the same handicaps as those which brought despair to nineteenth-century 
scholarship—the paucity of objects or pictures of objects bearing actual labels from 
which the names of these things might be learned, and, on the other side, the lack of 
sufficient information in the definitions or uses of the ancient words to allow a precise 
and concrete identification of the particular kinds of objects to which these terms 
referred. Words are not things, and the gap between the two is great, especially in 
the case of man-made things. 

One of the greatest sources of trouble is the very nature of the definitions which 
are given by, or which we can extract from, the ancient sources. We are likely, in our 
zeal for accuracy, to demand a much more exact image of the designated object than 
was really intended by the word. Especially in the use of vase-names, the ancient 
Greeks often meant something far more general and inclusive than we should like to 
believe. Vaguely defined, overlapping, even contradictory uses of individual words 
are the rule rather than the exception. As if these were not enough worries, there is 
also the fact that our definitions, whether given or wrung from the context, may be 
functional, metrological, or morphological, often without our being able to determine 
which is meant. Functional definitions, which are the commonest sort available to us, 
may give little or no descriptive information. Metrological statements are also un- 
satisfying, for both standards and terminology varied according to time and place; 
the measure is often cited purely as a unit of capacity, with no intended reference to 
any physical object, and, even when the exact measure is known, the same name may 
be applied to actual containers covering a wide range of sizes. Descriptive details, 
which give the best evidence for association with an actual object, are disappointingly 
scanty, and these have their own hazards of interpretation. 

Another kind of problem lies in the evaluation of our sources, both absolutely and 
for the immediate purpose in hand. Many of our definitions come from late authors, 
who wrote at a time when both the names and the objects which they designated, 
back in the fifth century B.c., had long since passed out of use; or, if still in use, had 
come to be applied to different objects in the one case, called by different names in the 
other. Often, the definition is transparently deduced from the context of a classical 
literary passage; and, in many such cases, we can do our own job of deduction with 
better results. It is no wonder, then, that an undigested compilation of all the data 
would lead to no intelligible definitions, but only to chaos. 

Nevertheless, a study of this kind must start with what is given, that is, the words. 
Any improvement in our knowledge of their meaning must come first from an ever 
more careful and discriminating study of the texts in which they are found, and only 
after that from our examination of the actual objects, or representations, to which 
there may be hope of attaching the names in question. The method pursued in the 
present work, except when the named object has already been reasonably well identified, 
has been to proceed from the study of the literary and epigraphical sources to the 
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archaeological part of the research. Naturally, the degree of success varies from one 
item to the next, but it is hoped that some real gains have been made. 

. There are also by-products. In the pursuit of information about each separate 
item, it was often found that the dictionary entry in the Liddell-Scott-Jones Lexicon 
was faulty, either in the definition of the word, or in the classification of the uses of it, 
or in the history of its form and meaning, or in some other respect. As cases of this 
kind multiplied, it became evident that a service of some value would be performed if 
these flaws were systematically noted down, even at the risk of appearing unduly 
captious. Further profit, quite unexpected, derives from the light which this study of 
the entries in the Stelai was able to shed on some few literary passages, most of them 
in Aristophanes, wherein the visual significance of the words had apparently escaped 
the modern commentators. These observations are presented as tokens of what 
advantages might accrue if the terms for concrete, physical artifacts in the Greek 
authors were generally subjected to this combined philological-archaeological attack 
by more accomplished Hellenists. 

The obstacles to a successful association of Greek vase-names with the correspond- 
ing physical objects have been notably lessened by one great advance in archaeology 
during recent years. This is the systematic exercise of a policy under which the finds 
of common or undecorated pottery were treated with their proper respect. The result 
of this policy in the excavations of the Athenian Agora is the recovery, from countless 
fragments, of thousands of household-ware vases, covering all the centuries of 
classical civilization, and representing in astonishing variety the kinds of vases which 
were really put into daily use. This article was, in brief, incalculably improved by the 
months of contact with the material in the Agora collection, which has no parallel of 
its kind, and of association with those scholars whose knowledge of its content is 
unequalled. 

A final word of warning as to prices may be needed. Although I have tried to be 
reasonably cautious in quoting prices and in considering their implications, it should 
be emphasized that, as bases for comparison, most of the prices of manufactured 
objects which are found in the Stelai have a very limited evidential value in the 
present state of our knowledge. Without laboring the obvious reasons for this situ- 
ation, it may be suggestive to cite a hypothetical modern parallel. Suppose that we 
had a price given beside the word “ watch,” and a clear knowledge of the usual size, 
shape, general appearance and purpose of such a timepiece, but knew nothing of 
its quality and condition, or of other prices for watches. How would we know, for 
instance, that the price of a new watch, in good running condition, might vary, 
according to quality alone, between one dollar and several thousand dollars? Other 
factors, such as market conditions, the trade in used watches, etc., need hardly be 
brought in to make the point clearer, but further rumination on this case and similar 
ones is recommended as a preparatory calisthenic exercise for anyone who wishes to 


argue about ancient prices for artifacts. 
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I. LARGER STORAGE VESSELS 


1. Pitsos 


(VInS7 aise 2) 


Among Greek storage vases, pithoi* were the largest,’ and they were no doubt 
moved as infrequently as possible. Often they were sunk into the ground and practi- 
cally immovable. The normal procedure of sale would have been to lump them 
together with the house and land when an estate was sold. This seems to have been 
true in all three of the cases in which pithoi are recorded in the Stelai, for no separate 
price was given for them in any of these instances. In Stele X, line 2, the land, trees, 
house and eight pithoi were sold all together for 1,800 drachmai.* In Stele VI, line 
57, where the text is fragmentary, the land, house and pithoi sold for an unknown 
sum. In Stele VI, lines 141 ff., there is evidently an even more inclusive lumping 
of goods with real property, but the preserved details are even scantier, and no price 
at all appears in this part of the inscription. 

The pithoi of the Stelai were certainly made of clay. Examples of pithoi in 
other materials are occasionally mentioned, but these are exceptional. Those found 
in excavations are almost universally pottery vessels, and unless there is evidence 
to the contrary, it is safe to assume that whenever pithoi occur they are made of 
clay.“ In Stele VI, lines 57 and 141 ff., a distinction is made between sound (dyels ) 
and cracked (ca@pot) pithoi.” Because of their large size and their relatively high 
cost (see below), pithoi would have been preserved even more carefully and mended 
more conscientiously than other vases, and kept in use as long as possible. In general, 


1 On pithoi in general, see E. Pottier, Dictionnaire, II, pp. 332 f., s.v. Dolium; A. Mau, R.E., 
V, 1905, cols. 1284-86, s.v. Dolium; Olynthus, VIII, pp. 312-316, and the references there cited. 

? At Olynthos (Olynthus, VIII, loc. cit.), as in other excavated sites, the size of the pithoi varies 
widely ; but one of a group of larger pithoi (p. 313) had an estimated capacity of more than 270 
gallons, or at least 25 amphoras. This may be taken as an average, or usual, size for pithoi, but 
larger ones are not uncommon. 

* This lot of pithoi was situated év r7 oixia, that is, actually inside the house, where they were 
most probably used for currently needed provisions, and not for storing produce to be sold as a crop. 
In the House of Good Fortune at Olynthos, a storage room (edv) contained remains of at least 
five large pithoi (Olynthus, VIII, pp. 61, 207 f., 313-316) ; see also Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. miOav, 
mBeav. Where larger numbers of pithoi are mentioned, it would seem likely that they were used for 
storage of crops. 

*In Stele VI, line 141, the text is so restored, perhaps unnecessarily if this is an attribute which 
would have been taken for granted. 

* A similar formula is found in J.G., XII, 5, 872: idous tyseis . . . caxvods. Olynthus, VIII, p. 316 
describes a large, fragmentary pithos, found at Olynthos, which had been mended with at least 42 
cleats. Other examples of vases which were broken and mended in antiquity are very common. 
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broken objects were kept and mended for further use, not simply thrown away. The 
frugality of the buyers who attended these sales is shown by the reference to other 
damaged goods, such as, inter alia, doors (Stele V, line 3), a small cot (V, line 9), 
a broken pedestal for a kneading basin (II, lines 32-34). 

Covers (emféuara)° are expressly mentioned as accompanying the pithoi in Stele 
VI, line 57, while in VI, lines 141 ff. there seems to have been a separate listing of 
pithos-lids. Epithemata appear also in Stele VI, line 136, where they may again be 
covers of pithoi.' 

Since the pithoi are not priced separately, since their size is also unknown,’ and 
since even their number is lost in two cases, we learn nothing from these entries about 
prices of pithoi. For information of this kind we must look elsewhere. A considerable 
number of pithoi which have been found in excavations bear graffiti on their rims, 
giving numbers which in most cases must be understood as indications of size. Those 
found in the excavations at Pergamon,” for instance, have numbers in Ionic notation 
which seem, by reference to actual measurements of the vessels, to express units of 
capacity (perhaps Ptolemaic artabai). Two other pithoi, found in northern Greece,” 
bear simple numbers which appear also to mean units of measure. But a group found 
in the House of Good Fortune at Olynthos”™ uses clearly differentiated signs for 
drachmai and obols,” and therefore must refer to prices of some kind. Robinson and 
Graham very convincingly advance the theory that these prices refer to the cost of 
the pithoi themselves. If this interpretation is correct, the smallest inscribed pithos of 
the group, with an estimated capacity of 25 amphoras, cost 31 drachmai 1 obol, the 
other prices ranging upward to 37 drachmai 1 obol, 43 drachmai 1 obol, “45 to 50 
drachmai,” 53 drachmai 4 obols; and, in an example found later at Olynthos,”* 53 
drachmai 2 obols. These prices do not, in fact, seem unreasonably high for such large 
vases, which were proverbially difficult to make, with great risk of spoilage, and, 
unless produced on the spot, costly to deliver. For pithoi of smaller size, it must be 


® Olynthus, VIII, p. 312; and Pollux, X, 188. 

7 The text is too badly mutilated to afford much confidence in a restoration, but it may just 
possibly contain something about [iGo] .. . érbépal| ra €xovres]. al 

® In Stele VI, line 57, the missing part of the line may have given the capacity of the pithoi, as is 
suggested by the restoration [74] ox évy[éa dypopévv]. One of the smaller pithoi (if that is what they 
were called) at Olynthos had an estimated capacity of 8%4 amphoras (Olynthus, VIII, p. 313). 
See further below, pp. 170-171 on phidaknai. 

°M. Frankel, Altertiimer von Pergamon, VIII, Inschriften, Berlin, 1895, pp. 500-501; A. von 
Szalay and E. Boehringer, ibid., X, 1937, pls. 29,2 and 33, nos. 30-34, pp. 37-39. 

10M. N. Tod, B.S.A., XXVIII, 1926-27, p. 148. 

11 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 313-316. 

12 This distinction in the nature of the signs is ignored by J. H. Jongkees, Mnemosyne, Ser. 
III, X, 1941-42, p. 155 note 28, who argues against interpreting any of the graffiti on pithoi as 
prices; and, conversely, by Robinson and Mylonas, 4.J.A., XLIII, 1939, p. 51 and note 2, who 
maintain that the Pergamene graffiti are price-inscriptions. 

18 Robinson and Mylonas, op. cit., p. 51. 
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presumed that the price dropped off even faster than the proportionate reduction in 
capacity. 

The Olynthian prices apply to the fourth century B.c., when prices were on the 
whole somewhat higher than Athenian prices of the fifth century. Our pithoi, had 
they been sold individually, might therefore have brought less in proportion to their 
size, even under normal conditions of sale (7. e., new and in a regular market). It 1s, 
of course, impossible to estimate what sort of differential we might expect. 


2. PHIDAKNE AND PHIDAKNIS 


CII, 2512252 5 V526,-34; V1I1, 522500877630 792) 


The phidakne,” like the pithos, was a large storage vessel, but between the two 
there is no clear distinction as to shape or even as to size. Etymologically, the word 
giddxvyn, or wiOdaxvy, is said to be a diminutive of zifos,"* and it may well be that 
phidakne ordinarily meant a small-sized pithos. This is not to say, however, that 
every pithos was necessarily larger than every phidakne, for there may have been a 
considerably overlapping range of size within which either term could be used 
indifferently. The use of “ diminutives ” is flagrantly unreliable as an index to size, 
since the original sense is often lost through colloquial misuse. 

Fortunately, our text gives exactly, though ambiguously, the size of one lot of 
phidaknat. In Stele II, lines 251-252, the entry reads (price lost) : duddxvar dyav<u>des 
AA épdopéwv HHAAAA, which could be taken to mean, “ twenty phidaknai, not 
pitch-lined, having a (total) capacity of 240 amphoras ”’; or, reading differently, “ 240 
phidaknai, each having a capacity of 20 amphoras.” ** The former reading seems 
preferable to me, because the number 240, though not impossibly large as a tally, is 
still somewhat formidable; because a statement of the total capacity at the end of the 
entry gives a slightly more natural order;** and because, perhaps, a size of 20 
amphoras might bring these vases fully into the range of pithot. Even with the reading 
proposed here, these would still be vessels of considerable size, with an average 
capacity of 12 amphoras (well over 100 gallons) each.” 


+4 For example, if a pithos of 25-amphora capacity cost 31 drachmai 1 obol, a jar of 3-amphora 
capacity would not have cost “5 to 10 drachmai,” as suggested in Olynthus, VIII, p. 316, but even 
less than a proportionately calculated 3 drachmai 4% obols. 

15 didaxvyn, pidaxvis (Attic for mBaxvy, mBaxvis) : Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. mOdxvyn ; and see especi- 
ally Pollux, X, 74 and 131. 

16 Suidas, s.v. mOaxvyn; Hesychius, s.vv. mOdxvar, pidaxvn. 

17 The latter sense is acceptéd by Pritchett, Part 1, p. 277. 

*® Compare I.G., XII, 5, 572: rapédaBev widovs vyreis evvéa* pétpov rovtwv éxatdy dySorKovta* adKvous 
MEVTE’ pETPOV TOUTWY EKaTOV. 

** Their size would also be one-third greater than that given to the pithoi in Stele VI, line 57 by 
the text, as restored (cf. above, p. 169, note 8). 
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That the phidakne was a sizable vase is shown also by the use of the word in 
Aristophanes. Early in the Peloponnesian War, when the population of Athens was 
swollen by refugees,” it is said that people had to live in phidaknai (Eq., 792). In 
another passage (Plut., 546) a fragmentary phidakne, broken lengthwise, has to do 
service as a kneading trough (pd«zpa).” Especially from the former passage, we 
must assume that a phidakne was a kind of vase with a potential capacity of at least 
several amphoras. Other occurrences of the word in literature point in the same 
direction.” 

On the other hand, there is further evidence in the Stelai that pithaknai were not 
ordinarily as large as pithoi. In the first place, the phidaknai were sold as separate 
objects, not lumped together with the real property, as was the case with pithoi.™ 
Hence these phidaknai were at most not too large to be moved with relative ease. 
Another clue to their size is offered by the prices, which are preserved in five entries 
(Stele VII, lines 52-56). The amounts realized are: 4 drachmai, 4 drachmai 3 obols, 
4 drachmai 4 obols, 9 drachmai, and 11 drachmai. The average price for these five 
phidaknai is 6 drachmai 4 obols. Since these were plain pottery vessels, empty and in 
second-hand condition, the prices do suggest fairly large vases. But, if the price of 
31 drachmai 1 obol for the Olynthian pithos holding 25 amphoras is taken as the basis 
for a very rough guess, the proportionately calculated sizes for our phidaknai would 
range between 3.2 and 8.8 amphoras. This is of course a purely illustrative figure, 
not to be taken at face value, for there are too many disturbing factors which impair 
its validity.** At least, however, they do serve to give a general idea of the size of vase 
which might have been called a phidakne: a storage jar of intermediate size between 
an amphora and a pithos, with capacities running up at least to 12 amphoras and 
probably more. The larger ones were no doubt entitled also to the grander name, 
pithos (cf. above). 

In addition to the bare listings of phidaknai, the Stelai contain three amplified 
statements which add something to our knowledge of this kind of vase. One entry 


20 Cf. Thucydides, II, 52; Plutarch, Per., 34. 

21 On the kneading trough, see below, pp. 239-241. 

22K. g., Athenaeus, XI, 483 d. 

28 Clearly so in Stele VII, lines 52-56; but cf. also Stele II, line 251; V, lines 26 and 34; VII, 
lines 87-92, where the same appears to be true. 


24 See above, p. 168. 
25 The size of the Athenian phidaknai may have been considerably greater than these figures 


suggest, for three reasons: 1) the Olynthian pithos probably cost more, in its time, than a similar 
new pithos would have cost in Athens at the time of the Stelai; 2) the condition of the phidaknai 
and the terms of their sale must have brought the prices down in relation to their size; and 3) the 
cost of larger-sized vessels would rise out of proportion to the increase in capacity, because bigger 
vases need thicker walls, using disproportionately more material, and involving greater risk of 
breakage (cf. also p. 169). Unfortunately we have no means of estimating at all accurately the effect 


of these factors. 
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refers to a fuSdxvn SeSeuévn (VII, line 91; price lost). The adjective may simply give 
a hint that the vase was damaged and repaired with lead. However, a rope tied 
around any large jar would not only increase its strength, but would also provide 
convenient hand-grips for moving it manually, or a means of lashing it to a vehicle. 
Loopholes and lugs, obviously meant to accommodate ropes, are often provided on 
pithoi from the Bronze Age onwards, and ropes were commonly tied around large 
pottery vessels.”** 

There is also the lot of twenty (?) phidaknat achon(i)des, mentioned above for 
their size. That phidaknai, like pithoi, were used to contain various substances is 
evident from the literature,” but one of their commonest uses was for the storage of 
wine. To serve this purpose, they would most often have been pitch-lined (the usual 
term is mirrwvos: cf. kédw murrive, Stele II, line 142, and below, p. 189). The peculi- 
arity of the present lot seems to be that they were not so treated. The word axons 
does not occur elsewhere, but the meaning proposed by Pritchett, ‘not coated with 
pitch,’ seems best suited to the context and etymologically most probable. From this 
exceptional case, it might also be inferred that other phidaknai, at least when they 
were to be used as wine casks, were usually lined with pitch.” 

The entry duddxvy ordua (Stele V, line 34; price lost), in the form given, 
suggests that a phidakne and a stoma were sold together for a single sum. But what 
is a stoma? It would be convenient, and clear, if the stoma could be understood here 
as a stopper or plug which fitted into the mouth of the phidakne,” but there seems 
to be no precedent for this use of the word, and we have seen that the lids of pithoi are 
called epithemata. Actually, when used in connection with vases, stoma seems rather 
to mean the mouth-opening of the vessel, never a lid or stopper of any kind.** If the 
phidakne and stoma were two separate objects, we should have to assume that there 
was one whole phidakne and a fragment of another, namely the topmost part. That 
such a fragment could be put to good use is shown by the frequency with which the 
upper part of a pithos served as a well-head.** Quite possibly, too, such a fragment 


*° Bronze Age examples are especially clear, e.g. Evans, P.M. IV, p. 342, fig. 285, pp. 634 ff., 
figs. 622-629, p. 646, fig. 633. The relief decoration of these vases is often suggestive of rope 
bindings (cf. especially zbid., p. 638, fig. 626). 

7 Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. mOdxvy. 

8 Cf. Olynthus, VIII, p. 316. On pitch-lining, see also Pliny, H.N., XIV, 134, et al. 

*° That the mouth of a phidakne might have been smaller than that of a pithos is suggested (for 
what it is worth) by Hesychius, s.v. @i8éxvyq* a(€)dpiov puxpov orevdv. Amphoras were of course 
regularly closed with stoppers (see V. Grace, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, p. 175), but a larger 
opening would normally require a lid. z 
oe *° Cf., Aristophanes, Frag. 581; Polybios, XXI, 28 (XXII, 11, 13) ; Anthologia Palatina, VI, 

** Represented in vase-paintings: 4.J.4., XLIX, 1945, p. 514 and notes 23-24. For examples 
of well-heads found in the Agora excavations, see M. Lang, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949 pp. 114-127 
pls. 6-8; and cf. Xenophon, Anab., IV, 5, 25. The fact that the drum-shaped well-heads were 
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might have been ‘“ thrown in” with a whole specimen at little or no extra cost. It 
seems much better, however, to read didaxvn<s> ordua, assuming an omission of the 
first stigma,” so that the whole entry would mean, “ upper part of a phidakne.” 

The form ¢idaxvis occurs (incomplete) in only one passage (Stele V, lines 21-22; 
prices lost), which reads as follows: 


. Kpiddv didaxvi| des — —] 


evépa Al éuioea. 


The text is badly mutilated. It is not even certain that there was a separate price for 
these items, and there are other difficulties. The entry concerns a certain lot of barley, 
and the emphasis lies on the contents rather than the containers, but a precise inter- 
pretation is hard to find. In the first place, the distinction between giddéxvn and 
didaxvis (or diddxviov ?)** is not clear. We should expect some difference, since 
didaxvn appears elsewhere in the same Stele (V, lines 26 and 34), but this fact should 
not be pressed. Possibly a real diminutive sense is intended, 1. e., small phidaknai. 

Are these phidakni(des) actual vessels, to be sold with their contents, or merely 
units of measure? * There is no direct proof, here or elsewhere, that either phidakne 
or phidaknis was a standard measure of capacity. Indeed, there is for phidakne evi- 
dence to the contrary, in the wide range of prices for which these containers were 
sold, which could scarcely be attributed, in toto, to differences of condition. Therefore, 
even though the barley is of chief interest here, the phidakni(des) seem to be actual 
vessels, and not merely units of volume. 

There is trouble also in the position of the numeral Al, in relation to the form 
fyioreca, which can only be nominative, singular, feminine. As it stands, the text is 
ungrammatical, and we must conclude that the stonecutter made an error. One 
solution would be to find this error in the position of numeral: transposing it with 
érépa, we should have xpilav didaxvi[ des] Al, érépa qpioea, “ eleven phidaknides of 
barley, and another half-full.” Or, we might preserve the present order by assuming 
that the error lies in #jioea, that the scribe meant to write juicea (neut. pl., nom.), 
which looks and sounds much the same (the iota carelessly inserted, under the influ- 
ence of didaxvis ?). Using this correction, and allowing space for a missing number 
after diSaxvi| Ses ——], we would then read xpifdv didaxvi[ des — —], Erepa Al jpice(c)a, 


properly called "Ica ppedrov (Lang, op. cit., pp. 117-118) should be no hindrance to our under- 
standing of ¢iSdxvy<s> ordpa as a pithos-type well-head. (For examples, see Lang, pp. 114, 124- 
125, nos. 1-6, pl. 6). =. 

82 So accepted by Pritchett, Part IJ, p. 316. For similar omissions, which are common in Attic 
inscriptions, see Meisterhans, Grammatik®, pp. 90-91, Sec. 13. a 

33 Cf, Hesychius, s.v. mOdxvar Kat miBixvia* ot pixpot 7iBor Kai ourtar. But the form ¢idaxvis is cited 
from the Demioprata by Pollux (X, 74) and therefore seems preferable here. Either would have 
essentially the same meaning. 

34 On phidaknis as a possible unit of measure, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 193 f. 
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“| phidaknides of barley, and eleven more half-full” (or “half-sized con- 
tainers ”?).°° The latter seems, on the whole, the more satisfactory reading, but the 
sense is still far from clear. 


Ii, AMPHORAS 


Several of the references to amphoras use the term purely as a measure of 
quantity, or at most have to do with containers whose individual importance is com- 
pletely subordinated to the goods which they contained, e. g., in Stele I, lines 113-116 
and Stele VI, lines 60-61, 64-65. These cases are treated in another context." There 
are, however, some instances, all in Stele II, in which the amphoras must be considered 
as objects in their own right. These passages are the concern here.” 


1. Empry AMPHORAS 
(II, 240) 


The entry lists 21 adudopis Kevoi, “empty amphoras,’ at a total price of 3 obols, 
or at % obol each. These must have been common storage jars, to judge from their 
extremely low price. Their cheapness is in fact so startling as to require some com- 
ment. Yet the text is clear and complete as to both the number and the price. To 
assume a stonecutter’s error, such as putting 3 obols where drachmai were meant, 
would be a desperate measure, surely to be avoided. Several compensating factors 
have already been mentioned above, in the discussion of pithoi and phidaknai. To these 
must be added the facts that the ordinary amphora was the commonest plain vase in 
use and that there must have been a plethora of them constantly on hand.* No doubt 
they were usually bought full of something, such as oil or wine, and usually would 
have been sold new only in large lots, as to farmers or exporters. One might compare 
today’s cardboard cartons which have no resale value, or yesterdays’ crates, fruit 
boxes, and gunny-sacks which (in used condition) could be had for next to nothing. 
Yet, even with all these allowances, the price does not seem likely for good, large 
vases. These may, therefore, have been much smaller than the usual “ full-sized ” 


°° Half-measures are, however, usually stated in a different manner, e. g., jyuodkov (Stele II, 
lines 137-139), jpappopiov, jpuxotvAvoy, etc., for which the parallel form would here be Hprpidakvioy. 

+See Pritchett, Part II, pp. 187-188, 195-196, 199-203. 

* The content of this section has profited much from the acute and stimulating criticisms offered 
by Mr. Joseph V. Noble. 

*One brought one’s own empties to fetch wine (Aristophanes, Frag. 299: rpéy’ é tov olvov 
dupopéa xevov AdBov) ; cl. AJ.A., XLIX, 1945, p. 516. Piled up, their sheer mass was a symbol 
for individual nonentity (Aristophanes, Nub., 1203). 
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amphora,* perhaps in unusually poor condition. The value of these factors cannot be 
at all accurately weighed, but it is likely that the price was affected by more than 
one of them.° 

The appearance of plain, unglazed amphoras of the fifth century B.c., even 
of those locally made in Athens, must have varied considerably. A common sort, which 
appears often in vase-paintings,” is familiar enough. The main tendencies of the shape 
are toward a rather elongated eggy body, tapering to a point at the bottom which 
is sometimes knobbed, a flattened shoulder, and a distinct neck which is somewhat 
pinched-in, and vertical handles at the sides of the neck." 

In those localities which exported wine, the point of origin was sometimes 
identified by a stamped design, usually impressed before firing on the handle of the 
_ vase.“ In many cases, the shape of the jar was also distinctive, independently adver- 
tising the source of the contents. This leads us to the subject treated in the next 
section, the Eretrian and Chian amphoras. 


2. ERETRIAN AND CHIAN AMPHORAS 
(If, 18-19,.20) 


In addition to the empty amphoras (line 240) and the Panathenaic amphoras 
(lines 21, 41-60), Stele II also contains entries listing audopijs ‘Eperpuxot (lines 18-19) 
and Xto. (line 20). Prices are lost for the Chian amphoras, and fragmentary for 
the Eretrian. In the latter case, however, what remains shows that four pieces sold 
for at least two drachmai, or at not less than 3 obols each.’ This price is far above 
that of the empty amphoras, falling in the middle range of those for Panathenaic 
amphoras.*” The question of these relationships will be discussed in a later chapter, 
but they should be kept in mind here for their possible bearing on the identification of 
these vases. The price seems relatively high for empty, undecorated wine jars, but 
other factors make any different interpretation difficult. 

One might think of decorated vases. There is, however, no indication, literary 
or archaeological, that either Chios or Eretria had any significant fabric of painted 


4 No standard of capacity is implied here. 

5 For comparisons with other prices, see Section IX in next number of this journal. 

S‘E.g. A.RV., p. 212, no. 1 (Panaitios Painter) ; p. 133, no. 28 (Berlin Painter ) ; and often, 
especially in archaic red-figure. Not necessarily “ made in Athens,” but there is no suggestion that 
they were not. 

7 On plain wine jars, see especially V. Grace, H esperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, pp. 175-189, with 
the references there given. 

8 V. Grace, loc. cit. . 

°In the price, the last sign, a drachme, is clearly identifiable. From its position, we should 
expect one more figure to the left of it. 

10 See below, p. 178. 
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pottery at the time of the Stelai. For Eretria we do have the unsupported guess that 
a local school of vase-painting may have existed there,” but the evidence is very weak 
indeed, and it has to do with lekythoi, not amphoras. In short, there is only a very 
slight chance that these Eretrian and Chian amphoras were painted vases. If they 
were decorated, we have no known style to which we can relate them. 

On the other hand, Chian wine was a famous product, relatively high-priced, 
and it was sold in amphoras of a distinctive shape (or series of shapes), represented 
on the coins of Chios. Actual vases of this local type have been identified as Chian 
from the presence on their shoulders of a stamp derived from the principal coin-type 
of Chios.” A lot of six Chian amphoras was found in a fifth-century well in the 
Athenian Agora,” all of approximately uniform size (about 22 liters), suggesting a 
possible standard of seven choes to an amphora. If the figures scratched on these jars 
have been correctly read and interpreted, the price of the wine in them would have 
come, regularly, to one stater, or two drachmai, per chous.” This is just three times 
the traditional retail price for Attic rpexdtvdos otvos,” at 4 obols per chous, a price 
which agrees well with the premium quality of Chian wine. 

As for our dudopys Xtou, it is an attractive hypothesis that they were Chian wine 
jars of this standard type, a good contemporary example (last quarter of the fifth 
century) of which is shown on Plate 47, a.*° By analogy with the Chian amphoras, 
we might suppose also that the apdopys “Eperpixoi were plain wine jars of Eretrian 
type, even though no such class has yet been identified. We do not know that 
Eretrian wine was placed for export in amphoras of a characteristic local shape, or 
even that it was systematically exported at this time, but the numerous ancient refer- 
ences to other local wines, which do have their own peculiar kind of container, make 
this possibility seem likely enough. Furthermore, although we have no amphora 
stamps bearing any device which has been attributed to Eretria, it should be noted that 
the practice of adding such stamps to the jars was only beginning in the fifth century. 
Distinctive local shapes were, however, already in use, and we need not doubt seriously 
that Eretrian wine had its own characteristic form of container. Nor is the possibility 
to be ruled out that an Eretrian stamp may one day be identified, since the Chian 


* Ct. J. Boardman, B.S.4.. XLVU, 1952, p. 47, citing Ee Aj Gardner. J. Sxl V 1604, 
pp. 184-185. Boardman gives no reference for his mention of “later serious attempts . . . to prove 
that some of the leading white-ground vase-painters of the fifth century worked in Eretria.”’ 

12°V. Grace, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 202, fig. 1, no. 1, pl. 1, no. 1; Suppl. VIII, 1949, especially 
p. 182; and XXII, 1953, pp. 104-105, with references there cited. 

*L. Talcott, Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 495-496, 514-516; M. Lang, ibid., XXV, 1956, pp. 12-14 
nos. 58, 62-63. 

pe Cialane’ loca: 

** Cf. Pritchett, Part II, p. 201. To his references, add H. Immerwahr, T.A.P.A., LXXIX 
1948, pp. 184-190. 
es ** Agora P 18816. Not stamped, but identified and dated from the shape and fabric by Miss 

race. 
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stamp and a few others were already current in the fifth century.” The association 
of such a stamp with Eretria, perhaps through comparison with a coin-type,® might 
be hoped to furnish clues leading to the identification, by fabric and shape, of Eretrian 
wine jars. 

If the Eretrian and Chian amphoras of Stele II were plain wine jars, distin- 
guished from locally made, undecorated Attic amphoras only by their form, then the 
question of prices assumes special prominence. I had thought once that amphoras full 
of Eretrian and Chian wine, respectively, might be meant, assuming that some 
larger figure should be restored in the price at line 19. Naming the container, meta- 
phorically, when its contents are meant is a common literary figure, especially apt in 
expressions referring to wine,’ and the assumption that it was present in these entries 
would have put the price safely beyond any further concern. A credible price could 
be restored, for a total of 51 drachmai would make each amphora cost something 
under 14 drachmai. This would seem fair enough for a choice wine.” 


In reality, however, this approach will not bear closer examination. The style 
of the language is not literary, and it is unsuited to this interpretation. Such an 
expression would be particularly awkward for the present passage. Under a blanket 
heading, amphoras (line 18), there are placed the three words Eretriko1, Chiot and 
Panathenaikoi (lines 19-21). That is, the whole passage refers to various kinds of 
amphora, not to amphoras full of Eretrian or Chian wine, nor yet of Panathenaic 
oil. In all three cases, empty vases must be meant. 


We know too little about the concrete situation to interpret confidently the rela- 
tionships among prices for these kinds of vases, but I suspect that the condition of 
the object was the most important factor in determining what it would bring at 
auction; observe the wide range of prices for the Panathenaic amphoras, from 2.4 to 
3.7 obols each,” all presumably identical with respect to size and cost of manufacture. 
There is, inherently, no reason why a sound vase, though used, might not have been 
valued almost as highly as a comparable new one.” In the necessary choice between 
decorated and undecorated vases, I am therefore inclined to prefer the inference that 
these (surely empty) Chian and Eretrian amphoras were plain wine jars. At least we 


17 See especially V. Grace, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, p. 182, and cf. Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, 
ears 

¥ 18Some promising, though inconclusive, resemblances are noted by Miss Kathleen Rogers 
(now Mrs. I. Cohen) in her unpublished M.A. Thesis, Some Correlations between Greek Coims 
and Amphora Stamps, University of California, Berkeley, 1956. 

19 Cf. V. Grace, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, p. 181 and note 24. 

20 The size of the amphoras would still be unknown, but, if they were comparable to the Chian, 
the price would be just about the same as for Chian wine. 

21 See further below, pp. 178-179. i 

22 For the suggestion that the type of vase, though plain, might have had special interest to the 
owner, cf. M. Lang, Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 23, on the Chian amphoras from the Agora. 
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can identify a Chian amphora of this sort, and can safely presume a parallel case for 
the Eretrian, whereas the very existence of contemporary painted vases of Eretrian 
or Chian manufacture remains problematic. 


3. PANATHENAIC AMPHORAS 
(II, 21, 41-60) 


For reasons to be given below, I believe that the listings of Panathenaic am- 
phoras in Stele IT refer to regular, painted Panathenaic amphoras of the familiar sort, 
and empty. The inscription therefore offers extremely important new evidence for the 
study of Panathenaic amphoras.” In the first place, if the conclusion stated above is 
correct,” prices are here given for vases the size, shape and ornamentation of which 
can be exactly defined in terms of extant specimens of the class. Secondly, it is impor- 
tant and perhaps historically significant that one man possessed so many of them; at 
least 102 are recorded in the stele, with a lacuna following the last entry.” 

The main bulk of these Panathenaic amphoras was sold off in lots of ten, for 
what reason it is not clear, unless it was simply for convenience in keeping count of 
them during the auction. In those entries for which prices are preserved, the unit 
price ranges from 2.4 to 3.7 obols.** For the interpretation of these prices, we must 
bear in mind the character of the objects (if painted and inscribed, never for sale 
as new merchandise), their condition (the range of prices, down to about % of the 
highest figure, suggests that some pieces were in a much worse state than others), and 
the nature of the sale. In the same kind of sale, plain empty amphoras, size and con- 
dition unknown, sold for only % obol each,” but this amount is so strikingly low that 
some peculiar situation must have been present to account for it. Closer and more 
relevant is the minimum (but possibly exact) price of 3 obols each for Eretrian 
amphoras, even if these are taken to be plain, empty wine jars of Eretrian type,” 


*8 For recent literature on Panathenaic amphoras, see especially 4.B.V., pp. 403-417; Develop- 
ment, pp. 88-100, 116-118; 4.J.4., XLVII, 1943, pp. 441-465; Karl Peters, Studien zu den pana- 
thendischen Preisamphoren (Diss., Koln, 1942), Wiirzburg, 1941 and Berlin, 1942. The article 
by L. Ziehen in R.E£., XVIII, 3, 1949, cols. 457-493, s.v. Panathenaia, has much of value but suffers 
from its failure to make use of recent archaeological studies (e. g., Beazley, Peters). 

** Tt is only fair to say that, in the numerous discussions which these entries have provoked, 
several distinguished scholars have remained unconvinced that these were painted amphoras. The 
formulation of the present section owes much to their criticism and advice. Others, who accept its 
major thesis, have also offered very helpful suggestions. 

25 See below, p. 184. 

** Wrongly recorded, through an unfortunate slip, as 2.6 to 3.7 obols, in the abstract of a paper 
on this subject which was read at the fifty-sixth meeting of the Archaeological Institute of America, 
“iS icy Lol el O59, DelO?: 

*7 Stele IT, line 240; cf. above, pp. 174-175. 

28 Stele II, line 19; cf. above, pp. 175 ff. 
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whatever that may have been. It has, indeed, been suggested that such a price for a 
plain vase, falling in the middle range of those for the Panathenaics, is inconsistent 
with the belief that the latter were decorated. The argument of price, however, is so 
complicated by questions of condition and other variable factors that it must here 
be applied with great caution. The questions of relationships among prices recorded 
on the stelai and of these with other known prices will be considered further in a later 
section.” For the present, it is enough to say that the prices of the Panathenaic 
amphoras, so far as they tell us anything, tend rather to favor the assumption that 
the vases were decorated. 

The meaning of the expression audopis Iavabnvatkot is what must be determined. 
Obviously it cannot mean amphoras, plain or decorated, full of Panathenaic oil, for 
their price is far too low for this.*” The vases must, therefore, have been empty. That 
they were decorated rather than plain vases follows, I think, from the very nature of 
the Panathenaic prize awards. Since this question is crucial to the identification of 
our amphoras, it will be worth our while to review the evidence for the distribution 
of prize oil in painted amphoras. 

There is still much that we do not know about the distribution of prizes at the 
Panathenaic festivals, but the accumulation of archaeological knowledge over the 
past few decades has given the solution to certain vital questions. On the principal 
one at issue here, the status of the painted amphoras, a bad start was given by the 
dissertation of Brauchitsch,” who drew from the evidence available to him three 
disastrously wrong conclusions: (1) that painted Panathenaic amphoras were not 
awarded at all from about 495 to 378 B.c.; (2) that, when awarded, they were given 
only at the lesser (annual) Panathenaia, and that prizes of some other kind were 
awarded at the greater (penteteric) Panathenaia; and (3) that only one painted 
amphora was given for each event, and this only to the first-prize winner, all the rest 
of the oil having been otherwise distributed. All these ideas were very soon and very 
ably attacked by Norman Gardiner,” and all have gradually lost countenance. Yet, 
by some oddly persistent force of human error in archaeology, one or another of them, 
presented in varying situations, has lived on to plague the scholarship on Panathenaic 
amphoras over the past forty-five years,” even after the valiant effort of Peters to lay 


29 See next number of this journal. 

30 On prices of oil, see Pritchett, Part II, p. 184. No price is known for exactly this period, 
but those recorded for the fourth century B.c. range from 12 to 36 drachmai a metretes (approxi- 
mately equal to a standard Attic amphora), and the lowest price known to us from any period of 
Greek history is 11 drachmai a metretes. Hence it does not seem possible that amphoras priced 
at less than 6% of this amount could have been filled with oil, whatever its condition. 

1G, yon Brauchitsch, Die panathendischen Preisamphoren, Leipzig and Berlin, 1910. 

82. N. Gardiner, J.H.S., XXII, 1912, pp. 179-193, especially pp. 183-184 (fundamental 
reading for anyone who cares to examine the question seriously ). 

88 FE. g. L. R. Farnell on Pindar, Nem., X, 35, London, 1930-32; C.W.L. Scheurleer, Grieksche 
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them all to rest.** It would be needlessly wearying to go over all the arguments here, 
but something needs to be said on each point, in order to insure an up-to-date basis 


for further discussion. 


(1) The first theory is pure myth, thoroughly cancelled by the study of the vases 
themselves. There is no real gap in the production of Panathenaic amphoras in the 
fifth century B.c., hence none in their use as prizes for the Panathenaic Games.” 


(2) The second theory, which would allow for the awarding of Panathenaic 
oil only at the lesser Panathenaics, seems to die a harder death, but it is equally 
untenable. There is in fact no scrap of direct evidence for the giving of any athletic 
prizes whatever at the lesser Panathenaia, and only two obviously blundering scholia * 
to suggest that any prizes other than oil were ever offered for the principal athletic 
events at the greater Panathenaia.*” The most persistent argument for the theory is 
drawn, by inference, from the fourth-century amphoras with the names of magistrates 
inscribed on them. Since there is no extant vase which certainly bears the name of an 
archon who held office during a Greater Panathenaic year (the third year of the 
Olympiad), whereas each of the other three years is represented, it has been argued 
that the vases were given annually in these other three years, 7. e., at the lesser Pana- 
thenaia, prizes of some other kind having been awarded at the greater Panathenaia.™ 
But, as Mommsen long ago observed * and as most recent writers agree,” the name 
of the officer (not always the archon) on the fourth-century vases applies only to the 
year in which the oil was collected, and not necessarily to the year in which it was 


Ceramiek, Rotterdam, 1936, pp. 59-60; G. Lippold, Ph. W., 1944, pp. 175-180 (review of Peters, 
op. cit.). 

ve retetsS:10) 16s. DD. 1-10. 

5 See especially A.B.V., pp. 407-417, and Development, pp. 88-100; Peters, op. cit., pp. 1-4. 
(Even in 1912, Gardiner, loc. cit., had sensed that this notion was false, but had difficulty with his 
proof because of the then undeveloped state of stylistic knowledge concerning vase-decoration). 
To the same limbo has gone the once firmly held belief that Panathenaic amphoras were not 
produced after the fourth century B.c. In the most recent study of this subject, which catalogues 
fragments of 49 specimens from the Athenian Agora, G. R. Edwards reports that ‘‘ we now know 
of the existence of possibly fifty or sixty amphorae which are to be dated in Hellenistic or later 
times ” (“ Panathenaics of Hellenistic and Roman Times,” Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, p. 321). 

6 On these sources and their value, see Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 183-184, and Ziehen, op. cit., 475. 

** The special prizes (such as money, cattle, etc.) for certain specific contests, chiefly non- 
athletic, are not here in question. 

88 Recently advocated by Lippold, Ph. W., 1944, pp. 175-180, who maintains that the two 
inscriptions flanking Athena—the reference to the contests and the name of the official—must, 
since they are in parallel positions on the same vase, refer to events of the same year. 

a Th. Mommsen, Feste der Stadt Athen im Alterthum, Leipzig, 1898, p. 82; cf. Peters, op. cit., 
pp. 7-8. 

*° Development, pp. 96-97, and p. 118, note 62; Peters, loc. cit.; Ziehen, op. cit., 475; and now 
Edwards, Hesperia, XX VI, 1957, pp. 332-335. 
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awarded as a prize.” The absence of archon-names for the greater Panathenaic year, 
if it is not a purely accidental gap in our material, can be justified by quite a different 
explanation, that the olives were still ripening on the trees at the time of the festival 
(August).** Be that as it may, the conclusion is well established that the Panathenaic 


amphoras full of oil were distributed as prizes at the Greater Panathenaia, and 
only then. 


(3) Brauchitsch’s third theory, though completely untenable in its extreme form, 
raised questions which could not be answered at once. Even the main problem, 
whether or not only one painted Panathenaic amphora was given in each of the events 
for which oil was awarded, was soon complicated. The question at once became not 
“one, or all?” but “one, some, or all?”’ The arguments on both sides have been 
concerned principally with the ratio of extant Panathenaic amphoras to the probable 
total number of amphoras of prize oil awarded over the whole range of time that is 
spanned by these vases. Gardiner thoroughly refuted the “ one-amphora ” theory in 
its strictest sense,** but still admitted the possibility that a victor might have received 
only a part of his oil in painted Panathenaic amphoras. Some recent statements have 
been similarly inclined toward caution: “ more than one, but not necessarily all” is 
implied in their tone.** But the belief that the entire quantity of prize oil was dis- 
tributed in painted Panathenaic amphoras is expressly stated by Peters; * is strongly 
hinted by others; “* and from the evidence at hand, it seems by far the most acceptable 
conclusion.*” The fact that the oil was systematically collected in the manner described 


41 We need not worry about the condition of three-year-old oil. See Gardiner, op. cit., p. 192, 
note 43. From current inquiry in Athens, it seems that oil is commonly stored for at least two 
years, because the olive trees in alternate years produce a heavy and a lighter yield; and the carrying 
over of oil to even a third year seemed not at all improbable to those who were questioned. 

42 Cf. Gardiner, op. cit., p. 192. Is it not possible also that the state’s share of the oil crop which 
was due in the year of a greater Panathenaic was sold off directly to help defray (post factum) the 
expenses of the festival, including some of the prizes in events for which oil was not awarded? 

48 Gardiner, op. cit., pp. 183-184. It is to be noted that in this paper Gardiner sharply reverses 
his earlier opinions; cf. his Greek Athletic Sports and Festivals, London, 1910, pp. 241-242. 
Meanwhile, evidence has accumulated to the point of reducing Brauchitsch’s theory to absurdity. 
Cf. D. M. Robinson, C.V.A., Robinson Collection, I, text, pp. 46-47, concerning pictures of the same 
event on two evidently contemporary amphoras, found together and presumably won by one person 
in one contest (A.B.V., p. 410, below middle, nos. 2 and 3; Robinson Group) ; or, again the two 
from the archonship of Polyzelos, 367/66, both showing the same contest (A.B, p. 413, bottom, 
nos. 1 and 2) ; or those of the consecutive years of Hegesios (324/323) and Kephisodotos (323/322), 
both surely given in the contests of 322 B.c. (A.B.V., p. 415, nos. 11 and 12) and both showing the 
same contest. 

44. g., D. M. Robinson, loc. cit. 

45 Peters, op. cit., pp. 11-13; so also by Richter and Milne, p. 3. 

46 Cf. E. N. Gardiner, Athletics of the Ancient World, Oxford, 1930, p. 39; Development, pp. 
88, 94. 


47 It is of course not known, nor is it necessary to assume, that the practices of distribution 
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by Aristotle,* which agrees perfectly with the orderly pattern of storing it in painted 
amphoras as attested by the fourth-century series, argues against any whimsical or 
capricious distribution according to the current mood of the officials. Furthermore, 
the right of the winner to sell his oil tax-free “* would lose must of its point if this 
Attic oil, won in the games at Athens, were not regularly distributed in easily identifi- 
able, official prize amphoras. The fact that so many painted Panathenaic amphoras 
have been found in remote, non-Hellenic places, whence no eligible contestant would 
have been likely to have come, is proof enough that the oil was sold for export in these 
amphoras, not shipped off in ordinary jars. 

The main stumbling block to full acceptance of this conclusion has been the small 
ratio of extant vases to the total which would have had to be produced. On the evi- 
dence of J.G., II’, 2311 (first half of fourth century B.c.), the schedule would call 
for a distribution of at least 700 amphoras every four years; and a considerably larger 
number, possibly as many as 1,300, can be presumed.” If this figure is carried over 
any lengthy period, assuming no interruption or reduction of the awards, the cumula- 
tive sum does grow rather staggering. For example, in the course of a single century, 
in order to distribute 1,300 amphoras at each greater Panathenaic celebration, the 
state would have had to call for the production of some 32,500 amphoras by the potters 
of Athens. In the face of the relatively tiny number that has survived, more than one 
observer has been moved to ask, incredulously, what has become of all those am- 
phoras? ** Yet the argument ex silentio has exactly the same weakness as the old 
theory of a fifth-century gap in production, which had to be dropped as soon as speci- 
mens were found (or dates found for known specimens) which filled the gap. Simi- 
larly, the notion that only one painted amphora was given for each event had to be 
(or should have been) abandoned as soon as it was found that more than one amphora 
with the same subject on the reverse was produced in one year. And the belief that 
the prizes were officially terminated, by decree, before the end of the fourth century 


remained constant throughout the entire history of the Panathenaic games. There were no doubt 
periods during which these awards were suspended or curtailed, because of war or other difficulties, 
and there was no doubt evolutionary change to fit historical developments. On the other hand, 
both the highly religious nature of the festival and the extremely conservative character of the 
Panathenaic amphoras imply a strong tradition which would have been broken only under stress, 
and then only temporarily. 

48 Aristotle, Ath. Pol., 60. 

a ChePeterseop. cil, opeii=12: 

°° The figures actually extant yield a total of 727 amphoras; if 40 is restored in line 51, this 
total becomes 767. The minimum of 1,300 amphoras, cited by Gardiner, J.H.S., XXXII, 1912, 
p. 190, is based on the assumption that the missing entries in columns I-II would account for the 
difference. Apart from the Panathenaic amphoras themselves, this is our only extant source of 
direct information concerning the distribution of Panathenaic prizes. And, strictly speaking, 
the evidence of this inscription applies only to one year. 

51 E. g., Scheurleer, op. cit., pp. 59-60. 
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has gone the same way, with the spectacular rise—within one generation—of the 
number of known post-fourth-century examples from zero to fifty or sixty.’ These 
cases should give warning enough against taking accidents of preservation as negative 
evidence in such a situation as this where the conditions are so heavily weighted 
against recovery. On the testimony of two other inscriptions, most of the prize 
amphoras were won by non-Athenians,’** who came from far and wide. Furthermore, 
even the Athenian winners of more oil than they could conveniently use would im- 
mediately have sold off the excess, most of it probably for export.“ The wide 
scattering of proveniences for Panathenaic amphoras makes it seem remarkable that 
even as many have survived as are extant today, and yet their ranks are steadily 
growing.” 

I believe, then, that the vases listed in Stele I] were regular, painted Panathenaic 
amphoras of the familiar kind. A hoard of more than 100 Panathenaic amphoras in 
the possession of one person is, on any assumption, remarkable enough. Whether 
painted or not, they must originally have contained prize oil won at the Panathenaic 
games.*° In view of the conditions described above, it seems most likely that they were 
won at a single Panathenaic festival by the individual whose property was here up for 
sale, and quite possibly in a single contest, since it is easier to assume a single victory 
than a number of them, whether won simultaneously or seriatim. 

We may pursue this line of thought still further. If these vases were awarded for 
a single event, there is only one contest in which we know that so many amphoras could 
have been won at a single stroke: the dyav Cedvyer ddnddy@ or chariot race with full- 


52 Cf. above, p. 180, note 35. 

°8Tn J.G., I1?, 2313-2314 (early second century B.c.), from a total of nearly 50 extant names, 
only 10 are clearly identifiable as Athenians, and some of their victories were won in contests open 
only to Athenians. 

54 Cf. above, p. 182. 

°° E.g., with the recent addition of two specimens belonging to the last quarter of the sixth 
century, from the Isthmian sanctuary of Poseidon, IP 1172, 1173; cf. O. Broneer, Hesperia, 
XXVII, 1958, pp. 30-31, no. 35, pls. 14, a and 15, a. As Gardiner has emphasized, J.H.S., XXXII, 
1912, pp. 183 f., the maximum concentration of extant examples during any particular period yields a 
more significant “ ratio of survival,” so far as such a ratio is at all calculable, than does the grand 
total distributed over the entire range of years. For the period 525-500 z.c., the number of known 
survivors is already relatively high. The more theoretical objection, that the Kerameikos “ could 
not have produced ” so great a number of vases, ignores the factor of time as well as the great skill 
of ancient Athenian potters. If, for instance, the contract were let to only one factory at a time, 
that factory could easily have filled the highest conceivable quota by producing, on an average, one 
amphora a day. x | 

6 For a suggestion by V. Grace that plain amphoras of “ Panathenaic”” form were possibly 
used to hold “ refills for Panathenaic amphoras,” see Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 101, no. 147. Even if 
such a possibility is granted, the name “ Panathenaic amphora” would not be appropriate. In 
our inscription, I find it hard to believe that so precise and so formal a title, which does fit a 
conspicuously distinguishable kind of vase, would also have been applied to a plain amphora which 
merely resembled, to a certain degree, the painted Panathenaic amphora. 
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grown horses, for which the first prize, on one occasion in the fourth century B.c., was 
140 amphoras of oil.” In the Stele, the main block of entries for Panathenaic am- 
phoras (lines 41-60) accounts for 100 vases, listed in lots of 10 each, and using two 
lines for each entry. It would not be necessary, for the conjecture that these amphoras 
may have been won in the chariot race, to suppose that the whole mass of amphoras 
was still intact and was listed on the Stele; but it is worth observing that this passage 
is followed by a lacuna of at least nine lines, into which there could have been accom- 
modated the listing of four more batches of ten vases each. 

But this last hypothesis leads to a very significant association. If, as seems 
likely, this part of Stele II concerns the property of Alkibiades,” what better candidate 
could we find for a first-prize winner in the main /ippikos agon, perhaps at the Pana- 
thenaic festival of 418 B.c., than the multiple victor in the chariot races at Olympia 
in 416—Alkibiades, with his stable of famous race horses? °° 


wT 1G., 117, 2311; Dittenberger, Syil*, 1055. 

8 Likely, but not provable. Stelai I and II, though better preserved than the rest, are so 
fragmentary that much of the property listed in them cannot readily be assigned to specific persons. 
One passage in Stele I, as has long been noticed, is explicitly assigned to Alkibiades by Pollux 
(X, 36): & 8& rots Anuiompdrous wémparas ’AXAKiBidSov yapetvy mapaKoAdos Kal Krivn audikvepaddros (cf. 
Stele I, line 231, yapevva rapdxoddos, and line 233 KAivn Midnoworpyys audixepa[Aos]). His name also 
appears in the text of Stele I (lines 12-13). The property of other persons is also listed in Stele I, 
so that it is impossible at present to determine exactly where the listing of Alkibiades’ property is 
resumed. Nevertheless, the text of Stele I ends in an unbroken list of items including those pre- 
sumably to be identified with those cited by Pollux. In Stele II, there are also the names of several 
offenders, so that we cannot apply to its beginning the evidence of lines 216-217, [poox]ebadara 
ox’ti[va], which Meritt (Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 384) connects with Pollux, X, 40: éy tots *AAKiBi- 
ddov wémpatat mpookepdAraioy ox’twov Kat AWwotv Kai épeodv. But Stele II is intact at its beginning, in 
the upper left-hand corner (see Pritchett, Part I, p. 249), and its text is obviously a continuation 
of some preceding stele, since the list of objects begins without preamble of any sort, continuing 
without interruption at least through line 60 since there is hardly any possibility of a new name in 
the missing lines 29-31. Thus, if we knew that Stele II was a continuation from Stele I, and not 
from some other Stele, we should have the desired proof. Unfortunately, there is no certainty that 
the two Stelai are consecutive, and in fact Pritchett has urged caution on the ground that the two 
Stelai, though otherwise much alike, differ in that Stele I has a slight taper, whereas Stele II does 
not. This is not damning evidence, even against the continuity of Stele II from Stele I, but it 
emphasizes the hypothetical nature of our attribution to Alkibiades of Stele II, lines 1-60. 

°° On the possibility of interruptions in the Games during the Peloponnesian War, but with 
the likelihood that the Games were held in 418, cf. D. M. Robinson, C.V.A., Robinson Collection, I, 
text, p. 47. The fact that the reports of Alkibiades’ triumphs make no mention of a Panathenaic 
victory need not disturb us, for there are hardly more than two or three direct references to 
Panathenaic winners in all of Greek literature. 

°° Thucydides, VI, 16; Isokrates, XVI, 14 and 17; Plutarch, Alcib., 11 ff. Plutarch also states 
that Alkibiades was a victor in the Isthmian games, and gives an additional sidelight on the 
subject’s vanity. He was just the sort of person who would have preserved, for display, so great a 
mass of empty Panathenaic amphoras. Only a man of substance with a habit of lavish hospitality 
and a large household of slaves to support could have afforded to keep, or have been able to use, 
this much oil. A man of more modest circumstances would have had to sell most of it, to say 
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Returning, for the moment, to the question of how so large an assemblage of 
these vases could have come into being, there is no finally provable answer. But the 
theory advanced here, that they were won at a single Panathenaic festival, probably 
by a single contestant and quite possibly in a single event, seems more likely than any 
conceivable alternative. It would be hard to think that they were family heirlooms, 
commemorating generations of victories, for there is no evidence to suggest the long- 
range hoarding of such trophies, which were, after all, only the containers for the 
real prize, namely the Panathenaic oil. On the contrary, the testimony of the extant 
Panathenaic amphoras shows that they were sold freely (still full of oil) and ex- 
ported widely,” and that they would not ordinarily have been kept in any number over 
any long period of time.” The relatively modest prices which these vases brought at 
auction further indicate that their value as objects of art was not remarkably high. 
Their sentimental value, as trophies, would naturally be of real concern primarily to 
the person who had won them, or otherwise only on his account. The thought might 
occur that, since these vases are here being sold, they could in turn have been acquired 
by purchase. But, if they were bought in one lot—say, to relieve a friend who needed 
cash instead of oil—then we should have to explain how the first owner acquired them, 
and the same set of problems would still confront us, at one step removed from the 
present situation. It becomes even harder to justify a piecemeal collection, made for 
whatever reason. Nor can these have been officially owned vases, intended for the 
Games of 414, for then they would still have belonged to the state. 

In summary, the entries of Panathenaic amphoras in Stele IT point strongly toward 
a series of important conclusions, some of them more firmly established than others, 
but all of them tenable until disproved or replaced by better ones. (1) The vases 
listed in the Stele are empty, decorated Panathenaics.* (2) Originally full of Pana- 
thenaic prize oil, they were won by the subject of this passage in Stele II. (3) They 
were most probably won in a single Panathenaic year. (4) They could have been 
won ina single Panathenaic event, the chariot race with full-grown horses. (Co pune 
property listed in this part of Stele II may have belonged to Alkibiades, for whom a 
victory in this event, probably in the year 418 B.c., would be apt and credible. (6) 
In consonance with the foregoing statements, but in no way dependent on them, is 


nothing of his inability in the first place to support a stable of prize-winning horses. For the 
relationship of the Panathenaic to the Olympic games, cf. Development, pp. 98 f. 

61 On this point, see above, pp. 182, 183; also, for example, Peters, op. cit., pp. 11-12. 

62 The empty vases were dedicated in sanctuaries, as often on the Acropolis, also at the Isthmia, 
where the dedicatory graffiti are preserved on the vases (seep: 183, note 5D )y and once at Sparta. 

68 If they were indeed the property of Alkibiades, their salability in this auction might have been 
somewhat enhanced by their triple significance as souvenirs of Alkibiades, because of his great 
popularity, of his Panathenaic victory, and of his downfall. 

64 For examples of Panathenaic amphoras belonging approximately to this period, see A.B.V., 
pp. 411-412; Development, p. 96 (Kuban Group and related pieces, end of the fifth century B.c.). 
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the conclusion that, as a general practice, all of the prize oil won at the Panathenaic 
Games was distributed in painted amphoras. 

Panathenaic amphoras, with their black-figure technique of decoration, must by 
the late fifth century B.c. have seemed very quaint and old-fashioned and scarcely to 
be treasured as works of art. The commercial production of black-figured vases, even 
as degenerate mass-ware, had all but ceased more than half a century earlier. To our 
eyes, the Panathenaic vase-decoration of the end of the fifth century appears tasteless 
and insipid in contrast to good archaic work. Why, then, would Alkibiades (or 
another) have kept in one lot this large number of Panathenaic amphoras, if not as 
souvenirs of a glorious event and to gratify his vanity? And why would customers 
have been found who were willing to pay comparatively good prices for this mediocre 
art, if not from curiosity and a desire to commemorate an exciting historical event? 
Was it, rather, a case in which one or more export dealers were at hand, buying up 
the empties to fill them with oil and send them off to foreign markets, where oil in a 
decorated souvenir d’Athéenes, even in shabby condition, might command a premium 
worth the cost of these vases? We can only speculate as to such details, but the 
main outward facts must have been fairly close to the hypotheses outlined above. 
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Before discussing the kadot of the Stelai, which may be of more than one kind, we 
must first consider the other evidence for the nature and uses of this kind of container. 
Although the xédos* was a common vessel in everyday use, often mentioned in 
literature, strangely little information is given about its appearance. Most frequently 
it occurs as a vase used to store and transport wine.” The common type of kados, made 
of clay, was employed, like the amphora, to draw the mature wine from larger 
containers for use or shipping; and in its general appearance and range of size it 
seems to have corresponded roughly to the amphora. By a natural extension of usage, 
the term may have been applied to any sort of amphora-like vessel.* A clear identifi- 


* Kd8os: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. xd8os, xadiov; E. Saglio, Dictionnaire, 1, pp. 777-778, s.v. 
Cadus; A. Grenier, tbid., IV, 2, pp. 1357-1360, s.v. Situla; and A. Jardé, ibid., IV, 1, pp. 779-781, 
s.v. Puteus. 

? E. g., Herodotos, III, 20; Pollux, VI, 14 and X, 70-71; Athenaeus, XI, 483 d. 

° Cf. Philostratos, in Pollux, X, 71: mapa rots waAatois tov déudopéa Kadciobar KdSov Kat Td pa upo prov 
jpuxddiov. But there is also mention of kadoi larger than a man (Philippides, in Athenaeus, X, 781 f) 
and as small as one-third of an amphora (Hedylios, in Athenaeus, XI, 473 a). A sekoma at Delos 
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cation, following these lines of inquiry, is therefore very difficult. The kados was, 
furthermore, properly a plain-ware vase which, unlike the amphora, seems never to 
have been made with painted decoration, so that the identification of extant specimens 
is made even harder. 

A different, and more fruitful, approach is suggested by the fact that the kados 
was also used for drawing water from the well,* and the vessels made for this purpose 
can be identified with confidence. They are shown very clearly in a number of well- 
side scenes and related situations which appear on Attic red-figure vase-paintings.° 
The kind which most frequently occurs resembles an amphora stripped of any refine- 
ments, with its squat ovoid body, small but distinct foot, short, indistinct neck with 
spreading mouth, and vertical handles set on the shoulder.* The circumstances make it 
plain, however, that these are water pots, and we may justifiably call them kador. The 
shapes, though consistent in other respects, vary in that some examples are fatter than 
others,’ but there is no reason to suppose that this signifies a difference of type. 
It is noteworthy that these examples, whether tall or fat, differ from the common 
varieties of situla® not only in their shape, but also in having well developed side 
handles. The bail seems in some cases to have been of metal, in others to have been 
improvised from a length of rope. In one case, however, the shape of the vessel is 
roughly that of a situla,® and in another scene an oinochoe is pressed into service.” 


bears a graffito which has been read xa8os (Délos, XVIII, p. 169, pl. 60, no. 509 [Museum No. 259]). 
The reading seems uncertain to me, however, and to M. J. Tréheux, who kindly studied the in- 
scription with me; and even if correct, it would not necessarily be a statement of capacity or even be 
related to the measures. The largest of the five measures has a capacity of only 2 liters. Another 
point of similarity between the kados (or kadiskos) and the amphora is that both were used as 
balloting urns, although for this use the former is more often mentioned (on the shape, see below, 
p. 188, note 16). This wide range of sizes suggests that the name was applied broadly to vases 
of a certain general type, without much regard for details of size or use. 

4 See the references in Dictionnaire, above, note 1; but observe also that the object shown ibid., 
I, p. 778, fig. 922 is a column-krater, not a kados. For kadoi used as water pots at the well, see 
especially Aristophanes, Eccl., 1002-1004; Pollux, X, 31, and (as nautical gear) I, 94; alone 
xaos emi 7 dpéari, 1.G., II?, 1694 (bronze; Attic, fourth century B.c.) ; xé8os ivyrnp (bronze, with 
handles), Insc. Délos, 1417, p. 73, AI, line 146 and B.C.H., LIV, 1930, pp. 97-100. At Delos, the 
water jar used at the well was perhaps also called a yavads (Insc. Délos, 354, lines 60, 72,734 put ch: 
Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.). Cf. also Délos, XVIII, pp. 93 ff., also Délos, Wilt e Gace be 

5 Cf, A.J.A., XLIX, 1945, pp. 514-515, and the references there cited. 

¢ Examples are listed by Beazley in Caskey and Beazley, II, p. 35 on no. 81. Cf. also the 
kylikes, Louvre G 291 (Dictionnaire, IV, 1, p. 780, fig. 5892, showing a water Jar with handles 
oddly placed. Onesimos; A.R.V., p. 222, no. 51) ; Copenhagen, Thorvaldsen 112 (Brygos Painter ; 
A.R.V., p. 249, no. 49: komasts; water pot under handle) ; and London E 83 (Gardiner, Greek 
Athletic Sports and Festivals, fig. 60, a opp. P. 89. Codrus Painter; A.R.V., p. 740, no. 14). 

7 For a tall specimen, see, e. g., the kylix Brussels R 263, by the Brygos Painter (Rev. Arch., 
1933, I, p. 159, fig. 4; A.RV., p. 252, no. 99); squat, on the kylix Boston 95.29 by Onesimos 
(Caskey and Beazley, II, pl. 43, no. 81; A.R.V., p. 220, no. 6). 

8 Cf, 4.J.A., XLIX, 1945, pp. 514-515, note 24; Beazley, EV.P., pp. 250-253. 

° Madrid Inv. 11039 (C.V.A., 2, III Ic, pl. 16, 3. Naples Painter; A.R.V., p. TOD. rites.) 
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It is possible that any vessel used for such a purpose might have been called a kados; 
but, on the evidence of the literature, that which looks most like an amphora has the 
best right to the name. 

These are all sturdy, sizable pots, and the sharp edges of lip and foot heighten 
the impression that they must be metal vases.** Metal kadoi for use as water pots are 
mentioned fairly often,”? and we can readily suppose that a bronze water pot might in 
the long run have proved to be a better investment than a succession of clay ones. 

The shape of this vessel shown in use in the vase-paintings is strikingly well 
matched by a prolific series of household-ware pottery vases, recovered (chiefly from 
wells) in the Agora Excavations. Their form, which is very distinctive, is so close 
to that of the metal pots shown in the vase-paintings that we must assume it to be a 
version in clay of the same shape (compare Pl. 47, b with Pl. 47, d),”* that is, a pottery 
kados. The size of these clay water pots is not altogether uniform, and they appear 
to be considerably smaller than those shown in the vase-paintings ; if made too large, 
they would get broken so much the sooner.” 

This shape has, in the Athenian Agora, an interesting if somewhat puzzling his- 
tory. Its beginnings go back at least to the seventh century B.c.; examples are plentiful 
throughout the sixth and down to the middle of the fifth century.” Then it vanishes 
from sight for more than a century and a half, to be represented in the Hellenistic 
period by a rather smaller vase of similar shape, but lacking side-handles and provided 
with a pottery basket handle.** Although the Agora is rich in household pottery, 


Similar: C.V.A., Ensérune, pl. 5. Compare also the “ bell-pail situlae”’ represented on the pelike 
in Berkeley, 4.J.4., XLIX, 1945, p. 509, figs. 1-2, and that on a column-krater now in Havana 
(Lagunillas Collection), Charites, in honor of E. Langlotz, Bonn, 1957, pl. 26, 1, attributed by 
Beazley to the Painter of Munich 2335. 

10 Shown in the well-scene on the fragmentary kylix, Dictionnaire, IV, 1, p. 781, fig. 5895. 

1 AJ.A., XLIX, 1945, p. 514, note 23; Beazley in Caskey and Beazley, II, p. 35. 

12 See above, note 4. Bronze kadoi also in J.G., II?, 1672, line 236; XI, 2, 161, B, line 24 and C, 
lines 89-90; and implied elsewhere. Compare the bronze “ amphora,” Mon. Ant., XVII, p. 451, 
hig. O21 

*8 Plate 47, b: Boston 95. 29 (from Caskey and Beazley, pl. 43, no. 81). Plate 47, d: Agora 
P 24666, from a well deposit of the early fifth century B.c. H. 0.296 m.; max. diam. 0.235 m. Fat 
ovoid body, flaring mouth with thickened rim, small round handles placed vertically on shoulder, 
thumb depression at lower attachments; ring foot slightly flaring. Micaceous red clay with grits. 
Found with numerous other specimens of the same type. 

** The specimen figured here, when filled almost to the brim, has a capacity of 6.9 liters, or a 
little more than 2 choes (not quite one-fifth of the standard Attic amphora). 

** Cf. Boulter, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 97-98 on no. 125 (pl. 37), with a brief history of the 
type. Further examples, found in 1955, serve to fill in the sixth-to-fifth century series. Shown ready 
for use, over a well-head, Hesperia, XXI, 1952, pl. 21, c. 

** E. g., Agora P 25261; H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, XXV, 1956, p. 54, pl. 14, a. Early Roman 
context, but identical in type with many Hellenistic examples. (The form of this Hellenistic type 
of water pot is remarkably close to that of the balloting urn shown on a [lost] terracotta relief from 
Smyrna; J. E. Harrison, Mythology and Monuments, London and New York, 1890, p. 423, fig. 35. 
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the lack of water pots in later fifth and fourth-century contexts could be accidental. 
On the other hand, it might rather be ascribed to a more widespread ownership of 
bronze objects, as a result of greater affluence. As will be seen, this possibility must 
be kept in mind in our attempt to identify the kinds of kados that are listed in the Stelai. 

What, then, of the big kadoi, as tall as a man? ** And what of the xddou eis tous 
dypovs, which, in Aristophanes,** are said to have brought as much as three drachmat 
each? If this is not merely some joke, now incomprehensible to us, the vases in 
question should have been very large indeed, approaching the size of the cheapest 
phidakne in the Stelai (VII, line 56) which sold for 4 drachmai. For this kind of 
vase, we can only suggest that, by extension of the term, larger vases having the same 
general shape, especially when used for storing wine, may have been called kado1. 
One kind of pithos, found in the Agora in sixth and early fifth-century contexts, has 
a profile much like that of the water pots, except for its lack of handles (PLAT Cys: 
The tops of similar vases were used as well-heads.” A pithos of this kind, as opposed 
to the flat-rimmed type,” has a fairly good resemblance to the water pot kados, and 
it may not be unreasonable to think that it too may at times have been called a kados. 
This proposal cannot be pressed insistently, for one would expect pithos or pithakne to 
be applied to such vases. Perhaps there was a heavy-duty jar of intermediate size 
(and possibly provided with handles) which was commonly called a kados, as in 
Aristophanes. 


Kadoi are listed at four places in the Stelai. Because of the complications out- 
lined above, they are hard to identify very specifically. Prices, which might have 
helped, are preserved in two entries (II, line 191; III, line 13), but in both cases 
the termination (and hence the unit price) is lost. The two Kdoou mirtivw of Stele II, 
line 142 (no price given) can only have been pottery wine jars, lined with pitch as was 
frequently true of such vessels,” but their probable size cannot be estimated with any 
confidence. In the other three cases, even the material is in doubt. 


In Stele V, line 5 (price lost), we may be encouraged to think that a water pot 


The profile is quite similar, even to the somewhat angular bulge. All that is missing is the basket 
handle, which would only be a nuisance on a balloting urn. Cf. above, p. 187, note 3). 

17 Cf. above, p. 186, note 3. 

48 Pax, 1202, 

19 Agora P 19737. H. 0.805 m.; top diam. 0.389m. Mended from many pieces; part of the 
shoulder and rim at one side missing; many small chips. Ovoid body with a low flat base; flaring 
rim, flattened on top and grooved on its outer edge. Coarse pinkish buff clay with grits, unglazed ; 
the surface somewhat flaked. Sixth century B.c. 

20 See above, pp. 172-173, on piddxvn<s> ordpe.; and cf. M. Lang, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 125, 
pl. 6, nos. 5, 6. 

2. g., Lang, op. cit., p. 125, pl. 6, nos. 3, 4. 

22 See above, p. 172, on giddxvar dxov<1>des. There is also mention of xdSou wirtwor in Aristo- 
phanes, Frag. 269 (in Pollux, X, 185), and in I.G., II?, 1648, line 27. 
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is intended, for immediately above this entry there is listed a pulley (zpoxsdcia, V, 
line 4), an object frequently used at the well-side.” This kados could, perhaps, have 
been either of bronze or of terracotta, but bronze may be more likely because of 
the singular number. 

The other two cases where prices are preserved offer thorny problems. In II, 
line 191, an unknown number of xdéS[ov] was sold for 5 drachmai 1 obol, and, in 
III, line 13, an unknown number of xdS[or] for 8 drachmai 3 obols. The word, though 
restored, in each case seems probable. The number, lost in each case, is Crucial, 
If singular in either case, metal vases would be probable, for these prices seem too 
high for pottery kadoi, even big ones. Such prices would not be wholly out of scale 
for bronze vessels of modest size.** In that event, water pots might again be thought 
possible. But 7s the number singular? In one case (II, line 191) the entry is followed 
by a listing of xp[arhpes] (see below, pp. 198-199), priced so low that they can only 
have been of clay; similarly, in the other (III, line 13) the next entry lists or[dpvor ?] 
at 1 drachme 2 obols (see below, p. 195), an unbelievably low price for metal. The 
evidence of these juxtapositions is not compelling, but it must give us pause. On the 
whole, it seems easier to think that these last two cases represent batches of pottery 
kadoi, the number, size, purpose, and unit prices of which must remain undetermined. 


2. STAMNOS 
(I, 117-124; II, 117-118; III, 14; V, 45-79) 


The stamnos is another kind of vase which, like the kados, has strong affinities 
with the amphora. Again, however, there is evidence that the term may have been 
applied rather loosely to more than one specific type of vessel. The word stamnos * 
occurs fairly often in ancient sources, but there is disagreement as to the form of 


*8 See especially Pollux, X, 31, where xa3os and rpoyadia (sic) are likewise juxtaposed, in a list 
of things needed to draw water: cf. Pollux, I, 94 (nautical gear), and see Hesychios, s.v. imdvrd(€) ta 
XaAKG dyyeia, kédo.. For representations of pulleys in use at the well, see A.J.A., XLIX, 1945, pp. 
514-515, note 24. On trochileia, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 304f. To his discussion of prices, add 
I.G., XI, 2, 161, A, lines 98-99: rpoyirclas cis radalorpay: F. 

** Cf. the chalkion thermanterion of Stele I, line 96 (below, pp. 218-219) which sold for 25 
drachmai 2 obols, or about 3 to 5 times the prices given here. A kados is priced at some figure 
between 16 and 19 drachmai in a third-century Attic inscription (I.G., II?, 1695, line 4. The other 
entries include psykters at 7 to 11 drachmai; dinoi, 8 to 13 drachmai; oinochoai, 10 drachmai 3 obols 
and 11 drachmai. All presumably were of bronze). 

*° Xrdpvos: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. ordpvos orapviov, orapvdpwv, katacrapvitw, also oTapviokos 
(not in Lexicon, but cf. Pollux, VII, 162 and Insc. Délos, 372, B, lines 24-26, 29, 31) ; Stephanus, 
Thes., s.vv.; Furtwangler in F.-R., I, p. 83; E. Pottier, Dictionnaire, IV, 2, pp. 1456, 1457, s.v. 


Stamnos; H. Nachod, R.E., II, A, 2, 1929, cols. 2140-2141, s.v. Stamnos; Richter and Milne, pp. 
xxiii, 8-9, 
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the vase so named. The type which we commonly call a “stamnos” is of course 
distinctive and familiar,”* but there is no positive evidence in favor of this identifica- 
tion,” and students of Greek vase-shapes are probably right to reject it, insisting that 
such use of the term is purely conventional.” 

On the other hand, no wholly satisfactory definition of a stamnos has yet been 
offered, surely because of that imprecise usage which confused the ancient lexicogra- 
phers. Pottier thought that the ‘‘ stamnos ” could be one form of stamnos, but that 
the word was applied to a wide variety of shapes; Nachod seems to follow Pottier.” 
This proposal, however, gives the term too much latitude, and relies on evidence of 
dubious value. For example, the ancient sources which identify the stammnos with the 
dis © or with a variety of other forms * prove only that their authors did not know 
the shape at first hand. 

A much better foundation underlies the belief of Richter and Milne,” that the 
term stamnos “ was another name for a regular large amphora,” if certain adjust- 
ments are made in order to account for discrepancies to be noted below. In fact, it is 
very difficult to find, in the ancient sources which mention stammot, any case which 
could not apply to some kind of “‘ amphora,” as we loosely use this latter word in 
modern times.** That stamnoi were used as wine jars is frequently attested, and in 


26 See especially Richter and Milne, loc. cit.; Beazley, C.VA. Oxord 1, pla 28.15 -p..25q. 6 
Langlotz, Friihgriechische Bildhauerschulen, Nuremberg, 1927, pp. 18 ff.; also the forthcoming book 
by Miss Barbara Philippaki, The Attic Stamnos (Oxford University Press). 

27 Most strongly against it, the fact that the stamnos was often used for storing and trans- 
porting wine (cf. above, note 25), whereas the “ stamnos ” shape, with its wide mouth-opening and 
lack of a real neck, would have been poorly suited to those purposes. In this connection, Furt- 
wangler (loc. cit.) aptly observes that the “ stamnos ” of modern terminology is better placed among 
the kraters, or mixing vessels. 

28 See especially Richter and Milne, loc. cit. Miss Philippaki (op. cit., Appendix) will also deal 
with this matter. 

29 Pottier, Nachod, locc. citt., above, note 25. 

80 E.g., Sextus, Adv. Grammat., 234, p. 265; Hesychius, s.v. apis. Cf. Phrynichos, E pit., XVIII, 
400, where those who so identify it are called amatheis. The source of the error seems to be in 
Aristophanes, Plut., 545, which, however, clearly describes a makeshift situation. 

31 E.g., Hesychius, s.v. orapviov" i8pia, kadmrn, Kddabos. 

82. ot. 0h 

88 The question of what is properly to be called an amphoreus is too complicated for profitable 
analysis here. 

24 Cf. Richter and Milne, loc. cit., and the references there cited. Note also that Aristophanes 
not only mentions a stamnos of Chian wine (Frag. 531, in Pollux, X, 72) but also speaks of 
Thasian amphoreidia (Eccl., 1119; compare the @dovov olvov orapviov of Lys., 196, 199). In all of 
these passages, it is natural to think of the wine as coming in the characteristic container of its 
point of origin (cf. above, p. 176). Also, in [Demosthenes], In Lacritum, XXXV, 32-30;othe 
ordépvo. are mentioned again as xepdjua. The word xepdpuor, though originally generic, came to mean 
wine jar specifically, and, as modified implicitly or expressly with an indication of its local make, 
even to signify a vessel of specific theoretical capacity. The various kinds are no doubt to be 
identified in actual wine jars of one or another standard measure, distinguishable by their shapes 
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these situations we can hardly deny them the usual (generic) form of a wine jar. 
For most of their other uses, to store oil, olives,** vinegar,” and other “ wet” sub- 
stances, the same kind of vase would have served. 

On the evidence of the Stelai, however, ordpvos and apdopevs were not, at that 
time, exactly synonymous. In Stele I, lines 113-124, both stamnos and amphoreus 
occur, evidently as actual containers (observe that, wherever endings are preserved, 
the singular number is used throughout the passage). In two cases they are con- 
tainers for the same substances: for wine, there is amphoreus in line 114, stammnos in 
lines 117-121; for vinegar, there is amphoreus in lines 113, 115, 116, stamnos in line 
122. This close juxtaposition of the terms leaves little probability that these stamnot 
and amphores could be vases of one kind. Similarly, in Stele II, lines 117-118, the 
quantities of vinegar and olives are surely in real vases, stamnoi like those in Stele I. 
In Stele V, lines 45-79, the long series of entries listing stamnoi in batches of five, 
adding up to a possible total of some 170 pieces, must refer to plain storage vases of 
the same kind. Their sheer numbers, overwhelming to us and to the stonecutter 
alike, can only mean that this type of vase (whatever it may have been) must have 
been in very common use. Some particular kind of “amphora’”’ may be meant, but 
there must also be a distinction. 

The stamnoi which were used on Delos as money jars * should also be something 
other than ordinary wine jars. From a single instance, of 279 B.c.,*° in which bronze 
coins happen to have been kept in a bronze hydria and a bronze stamnos, there seems 
to have developed a regular system of accounting which made use of (pottery)* 
stamnoi to hold large sums of money “ in safe-keeping, and to keep apart the various 
revenues which accrued from different sources. In the end, each jar was ticketed to 
show the amount and the source of the money in it. Widely varying amounts were 


and/or by having stamped on them a coin type or an ethnic name (knidion, thasion, etc.). Cf. 
Photius, s.v. Srapvia* ra @Oaora kepdyia. Of 8 Kai ra Xia kal 72 Mevdaia, evidently derived mostly from 
Aristophanes (see above), but perhaps of some independent value. Hermippos (in Athenaeus I, 
29 e) praises the aroma of a wine as it rises from the opened mouth of the stamnos, a description 
which eminently suits an amphora-like wine jar. 

°° 1.G., XI, Z, 161, B, line 123, of bronze; the adjective is used descriptively : ordpvos édanpds. 
Cf. Stele I, lines 123-124, and see below. 

eotele li slines Sch hatchet bart 11 pp. 13st: 

87 Stele I, line 122; II, line 117. 

88 Richter and Milne, loc. cit. 

peu. Cs EV AL SO0 ep AL tines 41eG x1) 221615 Baline 200: 

a Ciel GS X162.028) 7Ayines 4347/6. 

** See especially Insc. Délos, 399, A, passim, and Durrbach ad loc., p. 63. Mentioned often 
thereafter, e.g. in Nos. 405, 408, 441-443, 453, 455, 460-461. The storage of money in jars was in 
itself a much older practice. Cf. Jacobstal, 4.J.4., XLVII, 1943, p. 308, and the references there 
cited. Of special interest for our period, the Athenian tribute stele of 426/5 B.c. (I.G., I’, 65; 
Meritt, Documents of Athenian Tribute, p. 4, fig. 1), with its relief sculpture of money-bags and 
money-jars (hydriai) piled together. 
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deposited in the individual stamnoi, from as little as 40 drachmai to almost 2 talents.“ 
Evidently the jars were ordinarily kept in a strong-box («uBréds), which could be 
opened only by order of the prytaneis.** Although in such a situation pointed amphoras 
could have been made to serve, and although large amphoras usually have a mouth- 
opening big enough to reach into, one would prefer these repositories (which were 
bought for the purpose) “* to be more comfortably shaped, perhaps with a shorter and 
smaller body,” a neck-opening of fair width and perhaps even a stable foot. 

On the basis of the etymology (orduvos < torn) ,** the inference that the stamnos 
was a vase with a distinct foot on which it could stand might be a valid explanation 
of the origin of the word, might even be applicable to the shape in certain instances; 
but we cannot believe that every stamnos was so constructed. We have seen that 
this notion would do very well for the money jars, perhaps less well for the wine jars. 
Furthermore, even when footed, the stamnos would still not be distinct from the 
amphora. Among decorated amphoras, for the table and for show, the kinds with a 
foot to stand on are far commoner than the pointed ones, and the footed ones have 
clear and persistent parallels in the plainer fabrics (e. g., Pl. 47, e). If we were to 
propose that the word stamnos may originally have meant simply “the kind of 
amphora which will stand unsupported,” and that this distinction in the course of 
time became blurred, and finally lost, we should still have to account for the very 
real distinction which must be present in Stelai I, I] and V. Likewise, it would leave 
unexplained why, if the distinction was lost, the word stammnos continued to be used. 

Metrological considerations may contain a clue to the distinction which we seek. 
It seems at least possible that the real difference between the stamnoi and the am- 
phoras of Stele I was one of size, the stamnoi being smaller versions of basically the 
same shape. Even if the term was used for a measure in fifth-century Athens, the 
evidence is insufficient to yield any knowledge of its value. A sekoma recently found 
in Thasos, however, gives for a (Thasian) stamnos a capacity one-half that of the 
(contemporary Thasian) half-amphora. This is valid evidence, as Pritchett is careful 
to say, only for its time and place,’ but at least it appears to suggest that stamnoi were, 


42 Insc. Délos, 399, A, lines 33, 26. One large sum of money was spread evenly among several 
stamnoi, one talent to a jar; ibid., 442, A, lines 3-6 (income from Tenos). Apparently it was later 
found more convenient to keep the smallest amounts in smaller vases, e. g., xorvAa. (Durrbach, op. 
cit., p. 63; cf. Nos. 453, A, line 13; 455, A, line 11; 460, line 11; 461, A®, lines 41-44). 

48 Durrbach, loc. cit.; cf. No. 399, A, line 31. 

44 Cf, below, p. 195, notes 61 and 62. 

45 By calculation, it appears that a 4-chous jar would easily accommodate two talents of 
minted silver, even after allowing a generous 50% for air space around the coins. 

46 Cf. Nachod, loc. cit.; Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, s.v. ordpvos. 

47 Agora P 5173; L. Talcott, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 344, fig. 10. 

48 Cf. Pritchett, Part II, p. 196. I take the statement of Moeris, p. yet (appopéa” Tov diwrov 
ordpvov, *ArriKas* atdpvov, “EAAnvixds), to be not metrological, but morphological, for what it is worth. 

49 Pritchett, loc. cit. 
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normally, smaller than amphoras. Wine jars used for shipping come in a wide variety 
of sizes, even when the capacity is “standard,” and fractional containers were also 
shipped.*’ Without seeking too fine or too precise a line of division or any great con- 
sistency of practice, might we not think, from the sum of the evidence presented 
above, that the stammnos could be a smaller-sized vase resembling the amphora and, 
like the amphora, footed or not according to need? “* Since its use as a standard of 
capacity was sporadic, even rare, we should not have to look for any uniformity in 
this respect (consider the case of standards, generally), nor even to hope for any 
clear differentiation between ordpvos and orapviov. In fact, if we were to take 
literally the statements of Moeris * and Photius,”* that stamnos was the common Greek 
word for the type of vase which the Athenians called an amphora, and that stammnia 
(here hardly to be distinguished from stamnoi) were Thasian wine jars, and also, 
“as some say,” Chian and Mendaean, we might have some clue to the reason for 
Aristophanes’ affectionate use of diminutives for the Thasian and Chian containers. 
Even if we set aside the possibility of fractional measures, and think only of the full- 
sized jars, the standard Attic measure of an dudopeds (around 39 liters) was well 
above known measures for the full-sized jars (kepada, or whatever) of most other 
wine-producing centers. One Thasian wine jar, for instance, was found to hold 
slightly under 21 liters,* and a group of fifth-century Chian jars had an average 
capacity of approximately 22 liters.°° Mendaean wine jars, found in the Athenian 
Agora, have measurements of capacity ranging from 24 to 32 liters (using barley, 
which gives a somewhat lower figure than liquids), bigger than the first two, and 
of somewhat varying capacity, but all appreciably smaller than an Attic amphoreus. 
And we still have the “ fractionals ” to fall back on, for special meanings of diminu- 
tives. A good illustration of what is possible in this respect appears in the small group 
of late archaic wine jars from the Agora (fabric unknown), of the type shown in 
Plate 47, f,°" not quite twelve inches high. Suited either for travel or for table, this 


5° Cf. V. Grace, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, p. 180. 

°: “ Footed ” is, of course, a relative term. A good many big wine jars used for shipping will 
stand, though precariously, on their relatively small feet; smaller jars of similar type will stand 
quite firmly on a foot of the same size. 

52 Above, note 48. 

°8 Photius, s.v. otapvia (above, note 34). 

** Cf. V. Grace, Hesperia, Suppl. VIII, 1949, pl. 19, 6, p. 189, no. 6. 

5° 'V. Grace, Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 296. 

°° This information comes from a record made by Miss Lang. 

** Agora P 8858. H. 0.302 m.; max. diam. 0.206m. Fragments missing (restored in plaster) 
but shape complete. Conical body with very flat shoulder, distinct, slightly concave neck, flaring 
mouth ; conical foot. Handles rising vertically from shoulder, recurving to join neck below lip. 
Fine moulding around neck between handles and lip. Purplish clay with white grits; creamy slip 
Similar, Agora P 8859 and P 13803 (fragmentary). All mentioned in H esperia, Suppl. V, 1941 p. 
140. Compared for shape, 4.J.4., XXXIX, 1935, p. 241, fig. 42, from Olynthos. i auieka 
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type has a close companion with a handle-stamp,”* implying the use of such midgets 
for commercial purposes. Filled with a suitably fine wine, these little jars might 
easily provoke terms of endearment—ovapvia, apdopetdia, or what you will. 

We are still some way from finding a precise and inclusive definition of a 
stamnos, but we should not press this demand too hard. It is very doubtful whether 
so exact an understanding of the word ever existed in antiquity. There are also some 
loose ends. If the xepayra which corresponded in purpose to Athenian audophs were 
called orduvor by the Athenians, then why do we have the Chian and Eretrian 
amphoras of Stele I1? ** Is there really a difference between ordpvos and orapvior, or 
are they both, in a sense, diminutives? What is the formal relationship between the 
bronze stamnoi of the Delian inscriptions °° and the pottery vases of the same name? 
We cannot answer these questions directly, other than by saying that a variety of 
types of stamnos must have existed (as would be natural) and that ancient nomen- 
clature, with respect to this as to other vase-shapes, could not have been very exact. 

As to prices, the Stelai give no help at all. In Stele III, line 14, a or[dpvos| or 
some or {dpuvor] may, if the word has been correctly restored, have brought 1 drachme 
2 obols; but the number is unknown, and even the word is not quite certain. In the 
Delian temple accounts (third century B.c.), we find entries which record purchases 
of stamnoi, presumably of clay because of their prices: 3 obols in one Cases S101 
more than 3 to 3% obols each in two others.” 


3. SIPYE 
(ie O17; Vil) 


The sipye ® is a container which seems to have been used mainly for the storage 
of barley meal “ and other uncooked cereals. The word, which appears in the Stelai 


8 Agora SS 6618; Hesperia, Suppl. V, 1941, p. 140, fig. 66, no. 28 (handle and neck pictured 
at left, upside down; stamp at right). 

59 Cf. above, pp. 175-178. a3 

60 Especially those in 1.G., %4, 2, 161,-B, lines 122-123. Note that the descriptive terms vary: 
peyas, Bowtiakds, éAatnpos. 

O1.G hie? iol, A, line, 189. 

e7.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 76, 43, Plural, but number not stated. 

2 ,,: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., Stephanus, Thes., $.v. 

Se rea Aristophanes, ie 806, # pev ourdy peor ’ot LevKov éddirwv; and probably in Eq., 1296. 
The point in the latter passage is sometimes missed, namely, that the glutton Kleonymos, having 
eaten all the food in sight, is now attacking the raw provisions—ovk ay e&eOeiv dnd Tijs ourdys—and 
must even be begged not to eat the table. Cf. also Galen, XIX, 138, Gloss: ourvida: mugiba rare 
Kepapeoty TL TKEvOS, eis 0 GAduita euPaddrera. The sipye is also loosely defined as a ournpov dyyetov 
(Hesychius, Harpokration, Photius). There is, further, some indication that, at least in later times, 
it was a sort of bread box (édprofjxn: see Suidas, Hesychius, s.vv. ourty, revdpra 5 Scholion to Aristo- 
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in its regular Attic form ovmdy,” occurs rarely outside of the lexicographers; ™ the 
only extant fifth-century passages in which it appears are Pherekrates (Frag. 142) 
and the two in Aristophanes (Eq., 1296; Plut., 806). This dearth of material in 
context, once again, makes it hard to formulate any clear idea of the object. 


In the Stelai, the word ovmy occurs four times.” In Stele V, line 13 (price lost), 
the context reveals nothing, but the three listings in Stele II stand near kdpdozoe 
(kneading basins; on which, see below, pp. 239-241), an association which at least 
suggests that the sipyai had some use in connection with cereals. In II, line Ogone 
sipye was sold for 5 obols; in line 17, two sipya * brought 1 (?) drachme 1 obol, that 
is (if the restoration is correct), 314 obols each.” 


What sort of container, used for holding meal, would be best suited to the 
price-range found here, 314 to 5 obols? A pottery vase is either specified or strongly 
implied in most of the ancient sources,” so that the hint of a wooden box which appears 
occasionally is probably—for our fifth-century context—better ignored. To judge 
from prices already observed,” these sipyai must have been quite large, since one can 
hardly think here of fine ware. On the other hand, such a vessel would have needed a 
lid, carefully fitted to keep out bugs, dust and moisture, and this demand might tend 
to reduce somewhat our notion of an appropriate size. Furthermore, it is notoriously 
true that vessels of a common type can and do vary widely in their capacity. We 
might, in this case, think that the size of a sipye may well have varied according to 
the specific purpose; for example, that larger ones were used to collect the meal as it 
was ground (1.e., “industrially ”), smaller ones (though again of varying capacity 
according to need) to keep a supply of meal at hand in the kitchen. If we could 
suppose that the sipyai of Stele II were for industrial rather than domestic use, as the 
near-by kardopoi might encourage us to think, we should then have some justification 


phanes, Plut., 806; and cf. Kallimachos, Frag. 454). In some passages, the contents are not clearly 
identified (e.g., Anthologia Palatina, V1, 288, line 10; 300, line 2, and 302, line 2), but Pollux, X, 
131, suggests raw meal. 

°° The commonest alternative form, our’a, though allegedly quoted from earlier sources (Aristo- 
phanes, Eupolis, Lysias), is actually found only in word-lists (Hesychius, Harpokration, et al.) 
and in Pollux (X, 162), and it may be false (see below, note 68). Other forms (cf. Liddell-Scott- 
Jones, s.vv.) are: cumin, cvr'évos, survis, aupvis, oipvov, inva. Cf. also ourinbev, edoinvos, oALynotTVvos. 

°° See above, notes 63 and 64. Add Alkiphron, Epist., III, 14 and Hesychius, below, note 76. 

*7 It is very improbable that curva: are to be inferred from the érepo: of Stele II, line 3. See below, 
pp. 247-248, on Tripter. 

** Can this dual form in the Stelai have been, through a misreading by Pollux or another, 
the origin of the allegedly singular ovr’a (above, note 65)? Cf. however, Harpokration, s.v. cua: 
... €oTl O€ TOAAGKLS Tapa TOis adpxYalots KwpLKoOts. 

°° In view of the extant, and legible, price in line 6, this restoration seems far more likely 
than a mere two obols, or, going above the preferred figure, 5 drachmai 1 obol. 

7° Cf. also note 64, especially Galen, loc. cit. 

™ For phidaknai, above, p. 171; for amphoras, above, pp. 174-178. 
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for the otherwise rather surprisingly high prices, which run slightly above even those 
for the decorated Panathenaic amphoras. 

The literary sources give no clear notion of the appearance of a sipye, and its 
form remains to be determined. One would think it to be something like the jar which 
is represented on a red-figured pelike in Berkeley.” This vase-painting shows two 
satyrs engaged in mixing some kind of meal with water and wine in a large basin; on 
the shelf behind them is a “ large, lidded crock,” " much smaller than an amphora, to 
be sure, but still of respectable size. This scene appears most probably to represent 
the manufacture of maza, the essential dry ingredient of which is barley meal 
(alphita). From these indications, the thought occurs that the jar on the shelf could 
be a sipye, of the small or “ domestic ”’ size. It has been proposed, however, that this 
picture illustrates the common lidded “ casserole” of the Agora excavations, to which 
it does have a fairly close resemblance.”* Nevertheless, the crock on the Berkeley pelike 
does tell us, in general, what sort of vase we should be looking for. It should be a 
wide, relatively squat jar, with a reasonably broad bottom to prevent easy tipping, a 
broad mouth-opening to facilitate reaching or dipping into it, and a raised lip with an 
inset, well-fitting lid. 

Among the kitchenware pots found in the Agora excavations, there is one kind 
(surely not to be identified with the vase shown on the pelike) which offers itself as a 
candidate for tentative identification with the sipye. It flourished, too, during the 
latter part of the fifth century. One example, shown in Plate 48, a,” may serve to 
introduce the type. Besides having all of the characteristics assumed to be necessary 
for a sipye, it has also a shape which, like the krater form that it resembles, could 
easily be made as large as might be desired. If the size shown here was for domestic 
use, we might still believe that the sipyai listed in the Stelai were, in view of price 
and context (above, p. 196), considerably larger vases of the same general kind.” 
It would be rash to insist on a specific identification, but this line of investigation may 
have put us on the right track. 


72 Berkeley, UCMA 8/4583, by the Geras Painter: A.J.A., XLIX, 1945, pp. 508-518, figs. 1-4; 
Beazley, Paralipomena, pp. 144-145. 

78 4 J.A., XLIX, 1945, p. 509, figs. 1, 3. 

74 See C. Boulter, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 94-95, pl. 36, no. 112. Such “ casseroles” were, 
however, cooking ware vessels for which the name lopas seems not inappropriate (see below, 
p- 210, note 76) ; with regard to Boulter’s identification, I am still bothered by the absence of handles 
from the pictured vase. 

78 Agora P 4864. Restorations, but the shape fully preserved. H. 0.22 m.; max. diam. 0.284 m. 
Squat, bulging body with sharply incurving shoulder ; distinct, steeply flaring lip with ledge inside 
to receive lid; vertical loop handles pressed close to rim, low ring foot. Coarse, yellow clay covered 
inside with a thin brown glaze, much flaked. Around outside, at height of handles, a band of 
similar glaze. Later fifth-century context. There are other examples which are taller and bigger, 
but more fragmentary (e. g., Agora P 11787, P 11788). -— - 

76 Cf, Hesychius, s.v. mBdxvar kal miBdxvia* oi puxpot miOo. Kal ourva1, a definition which obviously 


concerns big vases. 
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4. KRATER 
(it 197) 


Kraters are mentioned only once in the Stelai. The entry is very fragmentary, 
only the first two letters (xp[arépes]) being preserved. Since, however, the last two 
preceding entries refer to common vase shapes, hydriai and kad[oi], the restoration 
has a good claim to acceptance. The price, too, is mutilated: more than two, but not 
more than four, drachmai for an unknown number of pieces. This price, which is 
far too low for bronze, certainly calls for clay vases here, but neither the number nor 
the unit price can be established, nor can it be determined whether the ware was 
plain or decorated. 

The krater ™ is commonest among the kinds of vessels used for mixing and 
serving wine. That the name is correctly applied in modern archaeological practice 
is shown not only by the obvious suitability of the vessels now so named for the uses 
indicated by the ancient references to kraters, and by the frequency with which vases 
of the shape in question are shown appropriately in use, but also by the graffiti on 
some of the actual vases.”* Of the principal types of krater which were produced in 
fifth-century Athens, the column-krater had already fallen out of favor by the time 
of our inscription."® Two other shapes, the volute-krater and the calyx-krater, though 


77 Kparjp: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Stephanus, Thes., s.v.; Pottier, Dictionnaire, I, 2, pp. 
1552-1556, s.v. Crater; Anger, R.E., XV, 2, 1932, cols. 2030-2040, s.v. Mischkrug; Richter and 
‘Milne, pp. xx, 6-8. 

78 For example, on the group of five bell-kraters discussed, for their price graffiti, in Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Class. Arch., I, 8, 1941, p. 189. It is a fair assumption (despite Anger’s doubts, op. cit., col. 
2031) that the word xparjpes in these graffiti refers to the bell-kraters (and others like them) on 
which the inscriptions occur. On xparijpes Kopw@ovpyets for column-kraters, see below, note 79. I take 
this opportunity to correct an error (op. cit., p. 197, note 111) concerning the fabric of these bell- 
kraters. All five of them were, as I should have known, already recognized to be Attic. On Louvre 
G 503, once thought to be Italiote, cf. Beazley, B.S.R., XI, 1929, p. 27 and note 4; A.R.V., p. 804, 
line 8 (Kadmos Painter). 

9 It is not quite fair to say, of all the varieties of krater (Richter and Milne, loc. cit.; cf. Anger, 
loc. cit.), that “their ancient names have not been identified.” It has been established that the 
column-krater was called in antiquity a xparnp KopivO.s or xpatnp Kopwtovpyjs (A. Rumpf, Chalki- 
dische Vasen, Berlin, 1927, pp. 45, 123; cf. H. R. W. Smith, Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. Arch., I, 3, 
1932, p. 110 note 60), an identification which is reinforced by Beazley’s discussion of several 
pertinent graffiti on column-kraters, 4.J.4., XLV, 1941, p. 597. Add to these examples the 
graffito on a r.-f. column-krater in Bowdoin College (No. 13.8, from Gela; reportedly assigned 
by Beazley to the Group of Polygnotos: A, Oidipous and Sphinx; B, Man and Woman) : under its 
foot, retrograde, Kopi(v) @(ovpyeis) PIl "Axevérw, and a short undeciphered graffito perhaps having 
to do with the price. I know of no match for “ Achenatos” (?), which seems to be the name of 
the consignee, who was presumably not a Greek. One might possibly compare *Ayévys, gen. ’Axévous 
(Preisigke, Namenbuch, col. 68), but there is no clear connection. The column-krater Princeton 
29.203 (assigned by Beazley to the Agrigento Painter) has the graffitiKOP, ME, and a monogram 
for AP, the first two perhaps standing for Kop(w6ovpyeis) and Me(ydAor). 
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still produced, were in the main limited to fine show-pieces. The reigning favorite 
at this time was in fact the latest to be born, the bell-krater, which had first appeared 
toward the end of the archaic period *° and had become increasingly popular in the 
course of the century. If compelled to guess (for here we can only guess), we might 
conjecture that our entry refers to bell-kraters. The examples of bell-kraters bearing 
price-graffiti ** are not far from the time of our inscription; they were decorated by 
the Kadmos Painter,®® the Pothos Painter ** and the Dinos Painter.“ The prices re- 
corded on them (kraters at 4 to 4% obols each) would, if applied to the entry in 
Stele II, line 192, suggest for decorated vases, in view of the possible range in price 
(2 to 4 drachmai), a lot of some 3 to 6 pieces. 

We must ask again whether plain vases of some kind may not be intended. In 
fact, however, no plain-ware bell-kraters have appeared in the Agora excavations, 
and it seems likely that this distinctive shape was restricted to finer vases. In every- 
day use, the functions of the krater appear to have been fulfilled by simpler shapes, 
most notably the common lidless mixing bowl (usually called a “ semi-glazed krater ” 
in the Agora excavation reports), a shape which may with some justification be called 
a lekane (see below, pp. 204-205). If this identification is correct, and if vases of that 
shape were not called kraters, this differentiation may add some slight weight to the 
possibility that the vases in this entry were black or decorated bell-kraters. 


a, .LEBES 
(15-92 1155") 


The word lebes appears three times in the Stelai. In Stele I, lines 91-92, the text 
is fragmentary: [AéB]es each time. The prices are completely lost. The restoration 
is conjectural, but not improbable in view of the context (bronze vessels and other 
bronze objects). The generally high prices preserved elsewhere in this vicinity 
suggest that these lebetes (if the readings are correctly restored) were also of bronze. 
The fact that each (leb)es was listed separately also points in this direction. In the 
third instance, in Stele VI, line 145, the word is complete, but no price is given. 

The form of the lebes,” as a roughly hemispherical bowl often provided with a 


20 Qn the fifth-century history of the bell-krater and of the “ lugged krater,” see H.-k. W. 
Smith, C.V.A., San Francisco, I, text, pp. 44-45. For the possibility that bell-kraters were called 
KpaTTpes MiAnovovpyets, cf. Mingazzini, Rom. Mitt., XLVI, 1931, pp. 150-152; figs. 1-2 (graffito). 

81 Cf. above, note 78. 

82 4.R.V., p. 804, nos. 8, 9 (Hackl, nos. 596, 595). On the former, see above, note 78. 

88 4. RV., p. 803, nos. 20, 21 (Hackl, nos. 597, 598). 


8 4 RV., p. 791, no. 28. me ' 
85 A€Bys: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. ; Stephanus, Thes., S.v. ; A. de Ridder, Dictionnaire, III, 2, 


pp. 1000-1002, s.v. Lébés; C. Robert, R.E., V, col. 655, s.v. Dinos; Anger, R.E., XV, 2, cols. 2033 
ff., s.v. Mischkrug ; Richter and Milne, pp. xxi, 9-10. 
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tripod or other stand, is attested directly by a labeled representation on a black-figure 
vase fragment from the Athenian Acropolis,** which shows the bowl on a tripod 
stand. As Richter and Milne have stated,*” the shape occurs in both metal and clay, 
the former kind having been used mainly for boiling liquids over a fire ™ but also 
for other purposes, and the latter chiefly for mixing wine. 

The affinity of the lebes with the krater is obvious, and there are indications that 
the two terms were at times used interchangeably.** Good examples of bronze lebetes 
are the huge early specimen from Gordion, now in Istanbul, the bowl of which is nearly 
three feet across ;*° the well known inscribed prize lebes from Argos; and those in 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York.” Pottery specimens, some of which 
clearly imitate metallic prototypes, are common from the early archaic period onward.” 

On the modern use of the term dinos for this shape, see Richter and Milne, p. 10. 


6. HyprIa 
(11.190) 


In this line, a price of 14 drachmai is entered for an unknown number of hydriai. 
Neither the unit price nor the material can be determined. Fourteen drachmai might 
have bought a single bronze hydria, but the modest prices stated in the same passage 
for kadoi and kraters (II, lines 190-191; on these, see above, pp. 190, 198) make it 
seem more likely that here a batch of pottery vases is meant. 

The form and uses of the hydria “ are well established by the ancient evidence.” 
It is the familiar three-handled water jar, the history of which reaches back into the 


86 Richter and Milne, p. 10. 

87 [bid. 

88 Add to the passages cited by Richter and Milne, Joc. cit., the reference in J.G., II*, 1425, line 
404, to A€Byres Eurvpor. 

8° Lebetes sometimes had handles; cf. /.G., II?, 1425, line 396, dra A€Byros; Insc. Délos, 1400, 
Bb, col. I, lines 14-15, dra éyovra 8¥0. Two lebetes, in the Delian inscription, weighed 14 and 15 
minas each. 

°° P. Devambez, Grands bronzes du Musée de Stamboul, Paris, 1937, pp. 7-8, pl. 1, with lid 
and tripod stand. 

PN, FA oiiithh,. fold wey LV E1026, pp. Zoe te, ple Lay 

*2 Cf. Weinberg, Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pl. 31, c and d. 

*8 Weinberg, op. cit., pp. 131-133, pl. 31. 

***¥8pia: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. i8pia, kam; Richter and Milne, pp. xix-xx, 11-12. 

°° See especially Richter and Milne, loc. cit.; E. Folzer, Die Hydria, Leipzig, 1906, pp. 1-4. 
Pottier, Dictionnaire, III, 1, pp. 319-321, s.v. Hydria, doubts unduly the correctness of modern usage 
with respect to this word. Note that the word (or parts of it) may be found in graffiti on certain 
specimens of the shape; cf. Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. Arch., I, 8, 1941, p. 188 and p. 197, note 114; 
also written beside the hydria shown on the Francois Vase, F.-R., pl. 12. 
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Bronze Age.* Two principal types are found in decorated Attic pottery of the sixth 
and fifth centuries: the common black-figure kind with flat shoulder,*” and the later, 
round-shouldered “ kalpis ” of red-figure.** Of these, the latter was of course preva- 
lent at the time of our inscription. It is clear that the Athenians of that period made 
no distinction between kalpis and hydria, and that the vessel of “ kalpis ” shape was 
normally called by them a hydria.” 

If our hydriai were decorated pottery vases, we could assume for them the normal 
late fifth-century shape (Pl. 48, b).*°° If they were household ware, however, they 
would have had the old-fashioned, more nearly globular form (Pl. 48, c)*** which 
persists in Agora deposits, with very gradual changes,” at least from the early sixth 
to the very end of the fifth century B.c. 

Lacking knowledge of their number, we cannot know which kind of hydria is 
meant in this entry, or anything about their size, but the foregoing notes may help to 
illustrate what the choice would mean, if choice were open to us. 

On prices of painted hydriai, see Section IX in the next number of this journal. 


6 Folzer, op. cit., pp. 27-30; Frankenstein, R.E., IX, 2, 1916, cols. 2516-2520, s.v. Hydria. See 
also W. Kraiker and K. Kiibler, Ausgrabungen im Kerametkos, I, Berlin, 1939, p. 122, with the 
references there cited; and V. R. d’A. Desborough, Protogeometric Pottery, Oxford, 1952, esp. pp. 
43-45, pl. 14. 

°7 On the still earlier “ globular” type in Attic black-figure, the shape of which persists in the 
household ware of later times, see H. R. W. Smith, “ The Hearst Hydria,” Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. 
Arch., I, 10, 1944, pp. 241-242. 

°8 On the applicability of the word kalpis to this shape, see Folzer, op. cit., pp. 1-4, and Richter 
and Milne, loc. cit. 

°° The evidence is given in Richter and Milne, p. 12. Folzer (op. cit., p. 4) also points out 
that the hydriai of the Panathenaic frieze on the Parthenon are of this “kalpis ” shape, whereas the 
temple inventories speak only of hydriat. 

100 Agora P 6053. H. 0.285 m.; max. body diam. 0.20m. Mended from many pieces; one side 
handle, and several body fragments, missing. Three women. The style is compared by Beazley with 
that of the Kleophon Painter (A.R.V., p. 788, below middle, no. 2). 

101 Agora P 874. H. 0.315 m.; max. diam. 0.255 m. Complete except for parts of vertical handle 
and one side handle (restored). Coarse reddish clay, micaceous ; remains of fine reddish slip. Fat 
ovoid body, spreading foot, short neck with rolled-out lip. Latest fifth-century context. 

102 Development is perhaps observable in the elongation of the body, the heightening of the foot, 
and the increase in the overhang of the lip. 
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IV. VARIOUS SMALEER. VASES 


1. Lexkos 


Clieale, 


Within a short series of entries concerning supplies of farm produce,” there is a 
mutilated word of about eight letters ending in nu, then d€xos. This latter word does 
not occur elsewhere in the Stelai, and individual prices were not stated for the items 
in this passage. From the context, however, it seems likely that the missing word was 
a genitive plural (e.g. dddirov) which named the contents of the \éxos; hence, that the 
contents were of greater interest to the buyer than was the container. 

The word déxos* is rare. It is found only here, in Pollux * whose quotation of it 
from the Stelai may refer to this passage, in Hipponax (sixth century B.c.),* in 
Phoenix (third century B.c.)° and in the lexicographers Hesychius * and Photius." 
There are also attested the diminutive forms Aexis,* Nexioxos,’ and Nexioxiov.*° But the 
place of Xéxos appears to have been usurped mainly by the derivatives hexdvy “—by 
far the most commonly used word of this whole group—and the other forms which 
are in turn derived from it: Aexavis, Nexavioxyn or exavioxos, NeKaviov, hEKavidLor, 
axavy (late), and Aexdprov (late?). Apart from whatever diminutive force the 
derivatives may have had, all the words of this family appear to have been roughly 
synonymous. Distinctions of meaning among them are hard to establish, particularly 
as regards the relationship of éxos to the others. 

All of these vessels have the form of a broad, shallow bowl: xoidn kai mepudepys,”® 


* Ten medimnoi of something (the word is lost; possibly rupéy) ; three stamnoi of vinegar ; four 
stamnoi of olives. 

* Aéxos: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. Aéxos, Aekdvy, etc.; Stephanus, Thes., s.vv. A€xos, Aexdyn, et. ; 
Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. X€xos; Richter and Milne, pp. xxi, 23-24, s.v. Lekanis, and the references 
there cited. 

' Pollux, X%, 87: 

4 Hipponax (Frag. 58 Bergk) in Pollux, X, 87 A€xos zupod. 

* Phoenix, in Athenaeus, VII, 358 (J. U. Powell, Collectanea Alexandrina, Oxford, 1925, 
p. 231, no. 2, line 2) : Aékos wupav. 

° Hesychius, s.v. A€kos* Aexioxwoy, Aekdpiov, TevBAtov* of S& Aexdviov. 

* Photius, s.v. Aexdvy* wapmvupos TOD A€Kovs, KTA. 

* Epicharmos (fifth century B.c.), in Pollux, X, 87; Iamblichos, Vit. Pyth., XXVI, 119. 

® Hippokrates, in Pollux, X, 87. 

1° Hippokrates, Acut. (sp.) 63,69. 

1 Cf. Photius, s.v. (above note 7). 

12 Cf. above, note 6. 

2 Pollux, Vlg LO, 
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mAatv, €xmétadov, and in one case the definition explicitly mentions handles.** The 
size must have varied widely, but full-sized specimens were probably fairly large. 
When used as a kétraBos-bowl, one of them would hold several smaller vases.’ In an 
inscription of Eleusis (fourth century B.c.), eight lekanai, for use as hods (?) and 
perhaps of terracotta, are priced at 2 drachmai altogether or at 11% obols each, a cost 
which in plain ware would call for an object of considerable size.” 

The uses of the Xéxos and its companions are varied, but suited to the shape.” 
Though mainly intended to hold foodstuffs, especially for service at the table, they 
also, at least on occasion, were used to contain shoe-blacking, to hold kottabos-boats,” 
as washbasins or footbaths, to vomit into, as hods, to wash kylikes in,” for medical 
purposes,” and as containers for ladies’ trinkets and cosmetics. The material, 
according to the intended use, was most commonly pottery “ or bronze,” but Pollux 
speaks of wooden specimens,” and examples made of silver “ and of gold * are known 
as articles of luxury. 

Among the extant types of decorated pottery, there are two which answer 
especially well to these requirements. Though similar in most other respects, they 
differ essentially in that one kind is regularly lidless, the other always designed to have 
a lid. From the literary evidence, it seems probable that their names were different, 
the lidless and the lidded varieties having been called, respectively, lekane and lekanis.™ 
The latter is recognized, in fine ware, in the familiar wide flat bowl with broad foot; 


14 Suidas, s.v. Aexdv7. 

15 Hesychius ; Suidas. 

16 Photius, s.v. Aexdvov. In this passage, Aecdvoy and Aexavis are both described as having handles. 
Handles are commonly present on vases of this type, but they were probably not a determining 
feature for nomenclature, since the words of this group were often used in an extended or more 
generalized sense. Synonyms and implied equivalents for the Aékos-words, though admittedly cited 
very freely and not necessarily aptly, cover an amazingly wide range: éuBdduov, Kdvaotpov, A€Bys, 
Nords, raréAXa, rivaé, roSavrrip, oxddy are only a few of those given by the lexicographers. 

17 Pollux, VI, 110. 

18 1.G., II?, 1672, line 184. 

19 Tn general, cf. Richter and Milne, loc. cit., and the references there cited. 

* Pollux, VI, 110. 

21. C1.G., II, 3071, line 8 (Teos). 

22 Pollux, X, 149; I.G., IV%, 1,122, line 57. 

28 Cf. Richter and Milne, loc. cit. 

24 Aristophanes, Frag. 366; Pollux, X, 122; Hesychius; Photius; and implied elsewhere. 

25 Implied in Pollux, VI, 110 and X, 122; probable, from the context, in I.G., II’, 1694, line 3; 
and implied elsewhere. 

26 Pollux, X, 78. 

27 Lucian, Am., 39; Athenaeus, V, 197 b. 


28 Athenaeus, loc. cit. / 
2° For the arguments, see Richter and Milne, p. 23, with the references there cited, especially 


Deubner, Jahrb., XIV, 1900, p. 152. The two words have often been used without distinction as to 
meaning, but the differentiation is rather widely accepted and observed. 
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horizontal handles, often ribbon-shaped and flanked by spur-like projections; and a 
distinct vertical rim with offset ledge to accommodate the lid. The lid is usually 
flattish or spreading-conical, with vertical lip, and a knob-handle often consisting of 
a cylindrical shaft capped by a disk. This well known type is encountered throughout 
the Greek world of archaic and classical times, in a wide range of sizes.*° The other 
name, lekane, is reserved for vases of similar type which were not made to take lids.* 


The literary sources appear, in the main, to support this distinction, even though 
it is likely enough that the ancient Greeks did not always adhere closely to it. The 
problem is further complicated by the many derivative words with which we have to 
deal. 

In its context, our lekos can scarcely have been a vase of very fine quality, but 
in order to keep its contents safely, it should have had a lid. Lekos is the parent word 
to all the others, and it would be hard to insist on linking it exclusively with one or 
the other of the principal derivatives. We must ask, however, in our case, whether 
there is any plainer Attic vase of the period which corresponds to the fine-ware lekanis, 
as defined above. It happens that, for the late fifth century, there are excellent house- 
hold ware candidates for both names, lekane and lekanis, found in abundance in the 
Agora excavations and persistent enough to deserve specific identification. For the 
lekane, we have the ordinary plain mixing bowls of which hundreds have been found.** 
If any household pot deserves that name, it is a most likely candidate.** The lekanis, 


so Small pieces: C.V.A., Oxtord, I, pl. 48, 19 (max. dim. 0.122 m.); Hesperia, XX, 1951, 
p. 220, pl. 13, no. 6 (max. dim. 0.121m.). Large pieces: Wurzburg 442 (Langlotz, Wiireburg, 
pl. 119), Attic b.-f. (max. dim. 0.408 m.) ; Wurzburg 869 (Langlotz, pl. 244), Apulian r.-f. (max. 
dim. 0.490 m.). 

1 Cf., for example, A. D. Ure, Metropolitan Museum Studies, IV, 1932, p. 18. 

82 As possible exceptions, cf. Pollux, X, 84, where Jekanis is cited, with lekanion and lekaniske, 
among vases for serving food; VI, 85, equated with patella; VI, 110, bowl for kottabos-boats, 
equated with chalkion and skaphe (contrast Athenaeus, XV, 667 d-f, where the kottabos-bowl is 
called a lekane) ; and X, 49, listed among a doctor’s requirements (contrast J.G., [V?, 1, 122, line 57, 
where lekane is so used). On the other hand, these definitions are all functional rather than de- 
scriptive. A lekanis without its lid could fulfill any of the purposes of a lekane, but the converse 
would not necessarily follow; and these cases have to do with the use of a lekanis where a lekane 
would be expected, not the other way round. 

88 FE. g., Agora P 21929 to P 21935. C. Boulter, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 88-89, pl. 32, nos. 
85-91: “ semi-glazed kraters,” with discussion, under no. 91, of the shape, its frequency of occur- 
rence, and representations of it in vase-paintings. It is to be understood, of course, that almost any 
open, bowl-shaped vessel might have been called a lekane. This is only one of various types to 
which the name might be applied. 

8* Miss Talcott writes: “It is always an open two-handled bowl and it never has a lid. The 
shape is more or less fixed as early as the second quarter of the sixth century, and although it 
undergoes some development it meets with no real change until some time in the fourth century 
when the rim finally flattens out. So far as we know, there was no other common standard all- 
purpose basin in classical times, though there are heavier, larger tubs, such as washtubs and bath- 
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which requires a lid and is therefore better associated with our lekos, is also well 
represented among the types of household pottery found in the Agora. The most 
suitable type, which occurs abundantly in contexts of the late fifth century, is the 
“semi-glazed lidded bowl” which, as Corbett has already suggested, may be a 
“‘humbler version of the lekanis.” “ It agrees closely enough with the standard black- 
glazed lekanis to make it seem likely that this less expensive kind was called by the 
same or a similar name. The resemblances are striking, in the rather squat bowl with 
broad ring foot and horizontal side-handles (sometimes ribbon-like, but not provided 
with spurs). The lid is of a different, simpler kind,” and the flange on the bowl is 
inset, but these peculiarities are not important enough to imply a difference of names. 
The range of sizes extends from smallish pieces (diam. ca. 0.165 m.) to fairly large 
ones (diam. ca. 0.25 m.) and it seems probable that even bigger ones were made.” 

It is easy to believe that the Jekos of Stele II was a vase of the sort described 
above, that is, a version of the lidded lekanis designed for everyday use. Such a vessel 
would have served very well to keep cereals or legumes safely covered and handy 
for use. 

Our illustrations (Pl. 48, d-f)** serve to sum up the argument, based on the 
available evidence, both as to usage of nomenclature and as to the prevalence of these 
types, in the late fifth century. The shapes illustrated indicate how readily one of the 
names (or forms of the same name) might do duty for another, and how easily, even 
in antiquity, confusion of terms might occur. They enable us, however, to make three 
practical distinctions. Plate 48, d is the familiar fine-ware lekanis, always lidded, 
usually glazed, often decorated, essentially a woman’s toilet box but useful in other 
ways as well. Plate 48, f is our candidate for the lekos (which might, especially in 
small sizes, also have been called a lekanis), likewise lidded, but a much humbler vase, 
well adapted to storing modest amounts of cereals or other supplies, or to serving food 
at the table. Plate 48, e is the lidless, all-purpose “ mixing bowl,” which may reason- 
ably be named a lekane.” 


tubs, which are found occasionally. A good indication of the omnipresence of this lekane is the fact 
that out of the 1225 ostraka found in the Agora excavations, over 20% are from pots of this shape.” 

8° P. E, Corbett, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 304. His late-fifth-century examples include Agora 
P 11004-11006 (p. 334, nos. 87-89, pl. 96, no. 87). Fragments of many similar vases were found 
in the same context. 

86 For the lids, see Corbett, of. cit., p. 334, nos. 90-91 (Agora P 11007-P 11008), pl. 97, no. 90. 

37 See above, note 30, on the fine-ware lekanides. 

38 PJ. 48, d: Agora P 10370; f: P 11004 and lid P 1100/7 ver P 21931, ; 

29 A similar shape may be intended on the kylix Oxford 1911.617, by the Pan Painter (Beazley, 
CAV UL piece os A.R.Y +p. 368; no. 88); 
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2. POTERION 


(VI, 172-173) 


This entry is found in two fragmentary words which have been restored TOT- 
[pov] top[evrdv] ; both the price and the number are lost.** There is nothing in the 
context to support this restoration, but poterion, or something like it, seems probable 
by default of any other acceptable candidate. Toreuton, taken as its adjective, has a 
good claim to consideration." The expression goes easily with poterion, for, in 
general, the association of metal relief-work with drinking cups is common in ancient 
sources.” 

Etymologically, the word zorjpuov,** like its synonym éxzopa,* could be applied 
to any kind of drinking vessel. Usage also indicates that its meaning was normally 
generic. In Pollux,** in Athenaeus,** and elsewhere, poterion and ekpoma include com- 
prehensively a wide variety of more specifically named cups.’ Similarly, in the Delian 
temple inventories the general heading poteria covers broadly, indeed loosely, all sorts 
of drinking cups, the individual names of which often coincide with those found in 
literary sources.** Under poteria, the principal sub-headings are kvAuKes, duddae, and 
oxdadua. More narrowly specific terms, which occur in great profusion, are joined 
adjectivally to one or another of these, or to poterion itself. There is also some over- 


40 In the present discussion, the number will be treated, conventionally, as singular. 

41 Topvvn, a spoon or ladle, or topos, drill (cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv.) would be possible, 
assuming a new entry, but neither seems very attractive. 

42 A soripiov topevtéy is mentioned by Menander (in Athenaeus, XI, 781 e; Frag. 977 Kock) ; 
a oxigos topevtds in an inscription of Miletos (Dittenberger, O.G.J., 214, line 54), and we may 
compare the pocula caelata which Pliny (H.N., XXXIV, 47) attributes to the hand of Kalamis. 
These and other ancient references to relief-work are collected and interpreted in an important article 
by M. J. Milne, “ The Use of TOPEYOQ and Related Words,” A.J.A., XLV, 1941, pp. 390-398; for 
cups, see especially pp. 392-393 and notes 2la, 22, and 29. For examples of fifth-century table 
service of silver and gold, with relief decoration, see Richter, A.J.A., XLV, 1941, pp. 363-389 
(especially p. 381), LIV, 1950, pp. 357-370. 

* Tlornpiov: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. rorjpiov, rornp, mornpisioy ; Stephanus, Thes., s.v. rornpiov ; 
Athenaeus, XI, passim; Pollux, VI, 95-100; 7.G., XI, 2, 287, B, lines 129-142 and remarks thereto 
by Homolle, 5.C.H., VI, 1882, pp. 111-116. Cf. also Richter and Milne, pp. xx, xxii-xxiii, 24-27, 
s.uv. kylix, kantharos, skyphos, etc. The word rorjp, with the same meaning as rornpuov, is rarely 
found (cf. Euripides, Alc. 236 and Cyc. 151) and can have had little currency. 

“4°Exropa: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Stephanus, Thes., s.v.; Pollux and Athenaeus, locc. citt. 

45 Pollux, VI, 95-100. 

46 Athenaeus, XI, passim. 

‘7 For example, Herodotos uses the word poterion for the drinking cups of barbarians, such as 
those of the Egyptians (II, 37, 1) and Persians (VII, 190), even for the gruesome skull-cups of 
the Scythians (IV, 65). Similar cases of vague, inclusive or generalized usage could easily be 
multiplied. 

** A typical series, following the heading kal rd8e rorjpia ... , occurs in I.G., XI, 2, 287, B, lines 
129-142; but altogether many other specific words occur. , 
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lapping, and neuter diminutives are freely formed. It is hardly surprising that 
attempts to define these terms descriptively have not been very successful.” 


For our poterion we may think of some kind of drinking cup, perhaps a kylix, 
since a good part of the poteria which are named in ancient sources could also come 
under this heading, which is only somewhat less general. The word kt\u€ is actually 
written, denominatively, on several ancient kylikes (showing, incidentally, that the 
name is correctly applied in modern times), and there are also two inscribed Attic 
black-figured kylikes which declare themselves to be wor7jpa; ** yet another seems to 
claim both names at once.” A kylix, then, seems quite likely for our poterion, but of 
just what kind, we do not know. 


If rop[evrév] is correctly restored, the cup listed here should be of metal. 
Although relief-work in pottery vessels was not uncommon in the late fifth century 
B.c.,°° the adjective is not really appropriate to ceramics.” Silver was the commonest 
material for drinking cups of metal. There are numerous references, both literary 
and epigraphical, to silver poteria.** Most of those listed in the Delian treasuries 
mentioned above were of silver, and several examples appear separately in the Par- 
thenon treasury inventories.” In our inscription, we should therefore expect topevrov 
to refer to metal relief-work, whether pictorial or patterned, or both. A Milesian 


4° Sometimes it is hard even to say whether, for instance, a kylix or a phiale is meant; cf. 
H. Luschey, Die Phiale, Diss., Bleicherode am Harz, 1939, esp. pp. 18f. (rhodiake), 21 (cheli- 
doneios), 28 (therikleios) ; and, in general, pp. 10-30 for the various terms which apply to phialat. 
Cf. also Dunbabin, B.S.A., XLVI, 1951, p. 61 and note 49. In all this territory the modern Lexicons 
are practically useless. 

50 Richter and Milne, pp. 24-25. There are also cases of more generic use, xvAvé on a Chiote 
chalice (J.H.S., LXXV, 1955, Suppl., “ Archaeological Reports,” p. 22, pl. 2, e), and «éué (sic) 
on a kotyle (Beazley, "E¢. Apx., 1953-1954, pp. 205-206). It does not follow, however, that the 
graffito on the column-krater C.V.A., Schloss Fasanerie (Adolphseck), I, p. 31, pl. 44, 5-6 (Pig 
Painter: A.R.V., p. 371, no. 12) means to say that this vase is a kylix; nor should those on the 
amphoras Munich 2309 (Euthymides: A.R.V., p. 25, no. 3) and London B 196 (Leagros Group, 
Painter “S”: A.B.V., p. 366, no. 84) be applied to the vases on which they are written (nor is this, 
presumably, what F. Brommer, C.V.A., loc. cit., wishes to imply, but the distinction needs to be 
kept clear). 

51 Beazley, J.H.S., LII, 1932, p. 178 and note 21 (Rhodes 10,527, Eucheinos Potter : A.B ., 
p. 162, no. 1; and Louvre F 66). The earliest self-named poteria are a deep drinking cup of the 
mid-seventh century which was found in the Athenian Agora (Hesperia, Suppl. II, 1939, pp. 124- 
126, B 55, figs. 89-90), and, possibly still earlier, a skyphoid cup of Geometric style found on the 
island of Ischia near Naples (J.H.S., LXXVI, 1956, Suppl., p. 61, fig. 14). 

52 London B 601.10 and B 601.7, fragments from Naukratis: A.B.V., p. 79, above, middle, 

ected with Kleitias. 

Miss Cf. G. M. A. Richter, Attic Red-Figured Vases, New Haven, 1946, pp. 162-163, and p. 200, 


notes 56-58. 
54 Milne, 4.J.A., XLVI, 1941, pp. 395-396. 
55 Milne, op. cit., pp. 392-393. 
6 Eg. 1.G., 1?, 236, lines 87-88; 239, lines 50-51; 313, lines 11-12. 
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inscription ” describes a skyphos which was decorated with a braid pattern as well 
as figure-work in relief; cups ornamented with relief are attributed to Kalamis ** 
and Mys;* and there are numerous examples of pattern-work among the cups 
which are described, in the inscriptions, as “‘ myrtled,” “ ribbed,” or the like.” The 
identification of our zor%[puov] rop[evrdv] with silver cups of this kind depends, of 
course, on the correctness of the restoration, but the extant letters of the text point 
most strongly in the direction followed here. 

Such a silver drinking cup would be a very handsome, and thus far unique, 
example in the Stelai of the fine silver tableware which the wealthiest of the Profaners 
must have owned. Even in their fragmentary state, the Stelai are remarkably lacking 
in entries which refer to small objects of any great value. Nevertheless, we know that 
fifth-century tables were graced with such treasures,” which, like jewelry in modern 
times, must have served also as an easily portable reserve of wealth for the vulnerable 
rich.” The reason why such precious objects are not found elsewhere in the Stelai 
can only be that they had already been successfully removed by the convicted persons, 
or stolen by others. If our proposed interpretation of this passage is correct, the 
unlucky victim ** was unable to secrete this valuable piece before it was seized by the 
State. 


3. MYKE 
CO 


The whole line reads [pu] ¥xn xod podvBddderos (price lost). One’s first thought is 
that the xods of this entry might refer to an actual vessel, to which the myke belonged, 
but this interpretation leads to serious difficulties. If this chous were indeed a vase,” 
we know very well what it should look like (Pl. 48, g; P 23861, plain glazed). The 
vase of this name is a variety of oinochoe. It has a broad base; a squat, plump body; 
a rather wide neck and mouth opening with trefoil lip; and a single vertical handle 
opposite the pouring side. 


57 Cf. above, p. 206, note 42. 

58 Pliny, H.N., XXXIV, 47. 

5° Athenaeus, XI, 782 b. 

°° Cf. Univ. Calif. Publ. Class. Arch., 1, 8, 1941, p. 191 and p. 198, note 124. 


yy oo D. B. Thompson, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 313, 314-315, and cf. especially Plutarch, 
ae 


“Cf. DB: Thompson, op. cit., 0. 310, 


®* Nikides (cf. lines 166-167), who appears also in line 85, and in Stelai II (lines 172 and 1 
and IV (lines 17-18). oe ala! 
ae oe pocematriae eee $.U. xobs (principal emphasis on the measure, but some of the passages 
cited under this heading have to do with the actual vase) ; Richter and Milne, pp. 19-20 (“ Oi 
Type III”), figs. 118-121. Ake ae ee 


°° This identification is also confirmed by the many examples of such vases that are decorated 
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The trouble is that, if this chous is an actual vessel, then myke should be some- 
thing belonging to it, for which it is hard to imagine anything other than a lid. Al- 
though the word pvxn (or pixns)*’ seems not to occur elsewhere with quite the 
meaning needed here, its original sense (“‘ mushroom”) and its extended uses call 
for something mushroom-shaped. A lid might answer to this description, but it would 
be very surprising to find a fifth-century chous equipped with a lid, mushroom-shaped 
or not. The chous, a vessel designed for dipping and pouring, would have little 
reason for needing a lid, and archaeological evidence for the existence of Attic 
oinochoai with lids is almost totally lacking.” 

Another solution, which seems much better, is to take péxn as a form of con- 
tainer, yov as an expression of its capacity.“* The chous was a liquid measure equal 
to one-twelfth of an Attic amphora. Official measures found in the Athenian Agora 
and on the North Slope of the Acropolis appear to fix its content at approximately 3.2 
liters." The word is used twice elsewhere in a similar sense (Stele VI, lines 60-61 
and 64-65), where, however, the total qualtities of wine are given in amphoras, with 
the fractional remainders stated in choes.” If the meaning of xod is ‘having the 
capacity of a chous,’ the pv«n then must be a container for liquids, holding this 
specified amount, and of a shape somehow suggesting a mushroom.” The fact that 
it was podvBddSeros, ‘ bound or fastened with lead,’ surely indicates that our myke 
was a clay vessel, mended with leaden clamps, a kind of repair which was very ex- 
tensively practiced and which prolonged the useful life of many a broken pot.” 


with scenes referring to the festival of the Choes; cf. especially L. Deubner, Attische Feste, Berlin, 
1932, pp. 246-247; H. R. W. Smith, C.V.A., San Francisco, I, text, pp. 47-48; S. Karousou, A.J.A., 
L, 1946, pp. 122-139; G. Van Hoorn, Choes and Anthesteria, Leiden, 1951. 

8? Cf, Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. pv«q; pixns, where the form and gender are discussed, with some 
doubts as to the legitimacy of a full first-declension paradigm. The gender of pwxy is not determined, 
but the existence of this nom. sing. form is here epigraphically established. 

68 One example is the b.-f. olpe, C.V.A., Compiegne, pl. 11,22 (No. 1008). The lid, which fits 
and is said to belong, has a tall button-handle not unlike certain kinds of mushrooms. Another b.-f. 
olpe, found in a grave, was apparently ‘‘ stopped ” by a small, footed bowl, inverted and placed over 
the mouth of the olpe (Clara Rhodos, III, p. 164, fig. 156), but the bowl obviously was not made 
for this purpose. There are also Attic Geometric pitchers with lids (e. g., H espera, Suppl. I, 1939, 
p. 72, fig. 46, XIV-1, and p. 102, fig. 72, XXV-2), and lids were regularly provided for Corinthian 
broad-bottomed oinochoai. None of these cases, however, has much relevance to late fifth-century 

hoes. 
; °° This idea was first suggested by Miss Clairéve Grandjouan. The arguments for it, as 
resented here, were developed mainly by Miss Lucy Talcott. 
: 70 Broneer, Hesperia, VIL, 1938, Ee 222-223, fig. 57; Susanne Young, Hesperia, VITT A939: 
pp. 278-279, figs. 2-3. Cf. also Pritchett, Part II, p. 195. . 

71] agree with Pritchett (Part II, pp. 199-203) that the choes of Stele VI are fractional 
measures, and do not express the standard of capacity for these amphoras (evidently Attic in one 
case, hence they should conform to the Attic standard of twelve choes each). reek is 

72 The definition given by Suidas, s.v. pin’ Ojxn, i, e., a ‘container,’ ‘ chest, or sheath,’ is too 
vague to be of much use here. Certainly a box-like container would not be appropriate. 

78 MoAvSd8eros occurs elsewhere only in Pollux, VI, 88, where porvBddderor éoxdpar are mentioned 
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The shape which seems best to meet all these requirements is a two-handled wine 
jug of peculiar form, which flourished briefly in Athens at the end of the fifth century 
and into the fourth. A typical example is illustrated on Plate 48, i.“ The dome-shaped 
upper part of the body, met at a sharp angle by the flaring lower part, does indeed 
strongly suggest the form of a mushroom. The size of these vessels varies; the one 
illustrated here holds somewhat less than a chous, but another example holds rather 
more.” The fact that our myke happened to be chous-sized may have been noted 
exactly because its equivalence to a standard measure would have increased its use- 
fulness and its market value. 

The identification of the myke * with this humble two-handled decanter has no 
direct proof to support it. It is here offered tentatively, in the hope that conclusive 
evidence may one day be forthcoming. The angular, domed-topped vase is not known 
to have continued beyond the earlier years of the fourth century, and we need not be 
surprised that it and its name were unknown to the lexicographers of later times, such 
as Suidas. Its function was taken over in the Hellenistic period by the ubiquitous 
lagynos,” the form and use of which recommended it as the logical successor to the 
shape which we would call a pvxn. The strong resemblance between the two shapes, at 
least in their bodies, may be fortuitous, since it is improbable that the Jagynos shape 
originated in Athens.” It is, however, of some interest that the name of this highly 
specialized vessel,” which in later times served the purposes of our “ myke,” also 
designated a measure of twelve kotylai, or one Attic chous.® 


among the objects used in cookery (see below, p. 230, note 101). The meaning there (not under- 
stood by Pollux’; note his use of the generic plural) seems also to be ‘ mended with leaden clamps.’ 
Lead was very cheap in Athens (see under funnels in next number of this journal), and it was 
freely used for mending coarse as well as fine pottery, from the Bronze Age onward (cf. O. Broneer, 
Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 401 and note 134). 

‘“AgorasP 9428; Hesperia, VII1938; (p. 346, tigs 303 A.J-4. Like 193/ peel cle nesses 
For other examples and for the history and uses of the shape, see P. E. Corbett, Hesperia, XVIII, 
1949, pp. 334-335, no. 92, pl. 96, nos. 92, 163-165. Numerous unpublished specimens of the same 
type, and from the same period, have been found in Agora deposits. The shape seems also to be 
represented on the wine jar stamp Agora SS 1844 (Hesperia, III, 1934, p. 304, above), as 
Virginia Grace has noticed. 

”® Corbett, op. cit., p. 345, no. 163, pl. 96. The shape is not quite the same and there is only 
one handle, but this vase, though appreciably earlier, belongs to the same general class as the others; 
it represents a preliminary step toward the mushroom-shaped decanter. 

"® Other vase-names sometimes are inspired by natural shapes, e.g., the Jopas, or ‘ limpet,’ which, 
if one may judge from the usage of Aristophanes’ day, was probably the shallow lidded casserole, 
common in household deposits of the fifth century B.c. Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. AXomds. A char- 
acteristic example is shown on Plate 49, e; Agora P 2360. 

™ G. Leroux, Lagynos, Paris, 1913. 

8 Leroux, op. cit., pp. 82-84; cf. Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 450 f. 

** For the identification with lagynos, which is surely correct, see Leroux, op. cit., pp. 74 ff. 

*° Athenaeus, XI, 499 b. The use of Adyuvos for a measure as early as the archaic period is also 
indicated, ibid., 499 e, by the quotation from Stesichoros, guperpov és tprdéyvvov. Hence the word is 
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In addition to the evidence offered above, there is one other argument in favor 
of identifying this remarkably mushroom-shaped vase as a myke. This is the very 
fact that it had so short but so vigorous a life, the heyday of which coincides so 
exactly with the time of the Stelai. 


4. CHYTRA 


WEES 


This series of three entries, in a badly mutilated passage, has been restored to 
read |xvr|pa xadxn, thrice repeated The prices are lost. Of the first word, only the 
last letter is preserved in line 17, the last two letters in lines 15-16, but in each case 
the second word is complete. The context helps little toward restoration, but xvrpa 
may stand as a good guess. 

Chytrai * are common cooking pots, frequently mentioned in literature. Some- 
times the use of the word suggests that its meaning was generic,” but in most cases 
a fairly specific kind of vessel seems to be meant. 

One gathers that it was usually rather small, for it could be carried about. It 
commonly had two handles, as is shown by the use of the term chytra for a kind of 
kiss in which the ears of the kissing partner were grasped. It must have been wide- 
mouthed, for a baby could be put into one.*” There is no mention of its having a base 
or foot, and indeed it was often placed on a separate base or stand (xurpdmovs or 
Adoava).* 

Weare, fortunately, able to identify the shape of the chytra. The Agora excava- 
tions have yielded many pottery vessels of cooking ware, extending over a long period 


old enough to suggest that in the fifth century lagynos and myke might have been synonyms. But 
the former does not occur as a vase shape before the fourth century B.c.; the shape itself, and the 
descriptions which clearly identify it, do not come before the Hellenistic period (cf. Leroux, op. cit., 
pp. 74 ff.). Therefore it seems best to keep for our fifth-to-fourth century decanters the highly 
descriptive name myke, reserving lagynos for the distinctive long-necked jug of the Hellenistic period. 

61 X¥zpa: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Stephanus, Thes., s.v.; E. Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, pp. 1140- 
1141, s.v. Chytra. 

22 As for instance, in the use of the term ai yrpa: for the pottery market: Aristophanes, Lys., 
557; Pollux, VII, 163; cf. Saglio, loc. cit. Note also that the word xurpevs (Liddell-Scott-Jones, 
s.v.; Blimner, Technologie, 1’, p. 33) is occasionally used for ‘ potter.’ 

88 E.g., Aristophanes, Lys., 297, 308, 315; Plut., 1198 ff.; Av., 358 ff. In Plato, Hipp. Maj., 
228 D, a fine, well formed chytra is given a capacity of six choes (about five gallons), but here the 
large size contributes to the beauty of the pot, in a theoretical discussion. In practice, we should, 
however, expect a pot of such great utility to be made in a fairly wide range of sizes. 

84 Eunikos, in Pollux, X, 100; cf. also Plato, loc. cit. 

85 Aristophanes, Thesm., 505, 509, oddly misrepresented in Liddell-Scott-Jones as a case of 
infant exposure. But cf. yutpifo, éyxutpito, and see especially Aristophanes, Vesp., 289 and Scholion 


ad loc. 
86 Aristophanes, Pax, 893 and Scholion; Diokles in Pollux, X, 99. 
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of time, which correspond exactly to the type indicated by the literature.” A good 
example, from the middle of the fifth century, is shown on Plate 48, he licsiorim 
is characteristic of the type: no foot, round pot-belly, wide mouth, two handles set 
vertically opposite each other. Direct confirmation of the name has at last been 
found in the dipinto on a Hellenistic coarse-ware pot of this shape, found at Corinth. 
There is some difficulty in reading the full text of the graffito (cursive, and partly 
obscured) but the words which identify the pot as a xvrpa are clear.” If chytrai are 
meant in Stele I, lines 15-17, this familiar shape should no doubt be assumed for them. 

The chytra seems especially well designed for cooking meats and broths over a 
it was used for carrying the coals to start a fire; * and uglier uses are also known.” 
Although the chytra was ordinarily made of clay * (and unpainted),”* there were also 
examples in bronze, which were therefore more durable and of course more valuable. 
In Aristophanes (Plut., 812) prosperity is marked by the possession of bronze kitchen- 
ware, including chytrai. In the temple inventories we find chytrai of bronze,” as well 
as chytrides of silver * and chytridia of some undetermined material (silver ?).” 

In our passage the material, bronze, is certain, and the restoration of xvrpa seems 
reasonably convincing. For the shape of these objects, we can picture something 
like the clay pot shown on Plate 48, h. 


& Ct. Saglio, loc. cit. (above, note $1). 

88 Agora P 21947; Boulter, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 95, pl. 35, no. 115. One-handled vases, of 
the same fabric and designed, evidently, for the same uses, are also common, e. g., tbid., pl. 35, no. 
116. The two-handled kind ideally suits the description, but all such cooking pots, large and small, 
one-handled or two-handled, were doubtless called yvrpar. 

89 Corinth C 48-65. G. R. Edwards, Hesperia, XVIII, 1949, p. 152, pl. 16,15 and 16 right. 
Fragmentary and mended, the missing parts restored in plaster, but the shape is fully determined by 
the extant parts. 

°° Tbid., pl. 16,15. Mabel Lang, who brought this vase to my notice, tentatively reads the 
dipinto as follows: ywpet dyxos tis y'tpas KuvdBapw pas tpidxovra, ‘ The capacity of this chytra (is 
such that) it holds 30 mnas’ worth of cinnabar.’ See also Edwards, loc. cit. 
fire * but it was also put to other uses. It appears among sacrificial implements ; * 

*1 So often in Aristophanes, where the word is frequently used, e. g., Eccl., 1092; Plut., 673, 
682,086; Kan., 983; Av,, 7/8; Eq., 1174; Frag. 591. Cr Pollux, Vil, 88 and. xX, 95. 

82 Aristophanes, Av., 42; Ach., 284. 

* Aristophanes, L4s., 297, 308, 315; ¢¢ al. 

94 See above, note 85. 

*° Aristophanes, Thesm., 403; Ach., 284; cf. Plut., 812. See also Pollux, VII, 162 and X, 122: 
Plato, Hipp. Maj., 288, D. 

°° On the expression xvrpay wouxiAAew for useless effort, cf. Scholion to Aristophanes, Vesp., 279. 
The fire-blackened aspect of chytrai (often observed in actual specimens) is also relevant: Aristo- 
phanes, Eccl., 734; Vesp., 938. 

7 E.g., 1.G., I1?, 1416, lines 3-4; Insc. Délos, 1400, A, line 5 and 1409, B2, II, line 27. 

* 1.G., XI, 2, 110, line 115 et al.; Dittenberger, Syll.?, 588, line 93. 

° T.G., I1?, 1426, line 21; Insc. Délos, 1403, A», I, line 84. 
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5. ALABASTOS 


(i23s4) 


Six alabastoi are entered in this line (price lost) in the company of beds, tables, 
and coverings. The meaning of the word a\dBaoros *” (later adhd Baorpos and add- 
Bacrpov)*** is securely established. It refers to the familiar vase of “ alabastron ”’ 
shape ** which was used for holding pvpov, or perfumed oil.*°* Nowhere is it an 
‘alabaster box’ or ‘casket,’ as in the eighth edition of Liddell and Scott, and in 
English translations of the Bible,** and often in translations of other works. 


109 *AXdaBaoros: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., with the reservations noted below; Boisacq, Diction- 
natre*, s.v., but cf. K. Sethe, Sitz. Berl. Akad. Wiss., 1933, 1, pp. 882-889; A. Mau, R.E., I, 1894, 
cols. 1272-1273, s.v. *AAdBaorpov, 2; E. Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, pp. 175-177, s.v. Alabaster ou Ala- 
bastrum ; Richter and Milne, pp. xviii, 18, figs. 109-111; Thesaurus Linguae Latinae, s.v. alabaster ; 
H. E. Angermeier, Das Alabastron, Diss., Giessen, 1936. 

101 On the forms, cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. The earlier spelling, d\dBaoros, is also used or 
specifically mentioned by the lexicographers, e.g., Hesychius, s.v.; Bekker, Anecd. I, p. 374; Ety- 
mologicum Magnum, s.v.; Etymologicum Gudianum, s.v. add¢Baotpov; Suidas, s.v. édaBaorpoOnKn. 
The form with rho was already coming into use in the fourth century B.c.: J.G., II?, 1501, B, line 4 
(=I.G., IP, 745). The spelling dAdBaoros is supported also by dAaBaorobyxn in I.G., II*?, 1425, 
lines 265-266, 270 (i.e., "Ed. ’Apx., 1903, 143-144 [not 443], col. 3, lines 53-54, 59) ; Demosthenes, 
XIX (Fals. Leg.), 237; and Pollux, X, 121; dAaBacrobjxas rév dddOv Aeyovtwy “Apiotopdvys ev 
Tpipddnat ddaBaorpobjxas én. For Aristophanes, however, Pollux may have been quoting from 
a manuscript already corrupted by the later spelling. Sethe, op. cit., p. 887, note 3, suggests a 
similar corruption (or “ modernization”) for the text of Herodotos, HI, 20, 1, where the MSS 
have éAdBaorpov (masc. according to Suidas s.v. Arjxv6os, but gender not shown by the context). 

102 Richter and Milne, p. 18. In the new Liddell-Scott-Jones definition, which corrects the 
eighth edition, “ globular vase without handles” is wrong on both counts: “ globular” by confusion 
with aryballoi, “ without handles” under influence of the late definitions, based on false etymology? 

198 Mipov dAdBaoros, or the like: Herodotos, III, 20, 1; Krates Comicus, Frag. Neo ed 53 
Athenaeus, VI, 268 a); Alexis Comicus, Frag. 62 (ibid., XV, 691 e); Euboulos, Frag. 100 (in 
Pollux, X, 120) ; Kallimachos, Lav. Pall., 13 and 15; Theokritos, XV, 114; New Testament, Ev. 
Marc., XIV, 3, Ev. Matth., XXVI, 7 and Ev. Luc., VII, 37; Lucian, Meretr., ALY, 2: ete. if Latin, 
alabastra unguenti, Cicero, ac. Frag. 11; Petronius, 60; and often. “Cf, Pliny, ANG AIT, 19, 
unguenta optime servantur in alabastris. Most of the Greek lexicographers specify myron as the 
proper contents. More narrowly, the inscription on an alabastron of alabaster from Egypt, in 
the Louvre, gives the scent: Kuvdpwpov rapa Kpwimrov (Arch. Anz., 1910, cols. 503-504). 

104 By, Marc., XIV, 3; Ev. Luc., VU, 37; Ev. Matth., XXVI, 7. The correction was already 
observed in the 1921 edition of Webster’s International Dictionary, s.v. Alabastrum. The reading 
‘alabaster box’ occurs in both the King James and the Douay as well as other English versions of 
the Bible. Although the definition of dAdBaoros was altered in the Liddell-Scott-Jones Lexicon 
(see above), this edition still gives, for the ééAcumrpoy of Aristophanes, Ach., line 1063, the old 
definition, ‘ unguent-box,’ but the object in question can only be the alabastron mentioned in line 
1053. Cf. the Scholion on line 1063: zpddepe ro adaBaorpov, pnatv, e& ob adelpovrat oi Seurvotyres, TV 
oS ptpov Ajxvooy (cf. also Pollux, VI, IWGT te verb brexe, before édAermtpoy, 1s graphically 
illustrated by the way in which alabastra are usually carried (e.g., Richter and Milne, fig. on p. 21). 
But exaleiptron, which is not descriptive in itself, seems later to have the meaning of * basin,’ e.g., in 
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Although there are many variants, the basic shape of the alabastron is distinctive, 
and it may go back to a very early period in Egypt, whence it is derived.*”’ So also the 
name,*” and no doubt many of the specimens in alabaster and other materials which 
are found widely distributed throughout the Mediterranean area. The earliest Egyp- 
tian examples, of alabaster, may antedate the Greek period by many centuries, but the 
type is commonest in the Saitic period and later.“ It is found in classical sites over a 
wide area, including Greece ** and Italy,” as are also the many glass alabastra, in 
the manufacture of which at least one important center was Egypt." 


Antiphanes, Frag. 208 (in Pollux, IV, 183; cf. X, 46) and in the Septuagint, Job, XLI, 22; on 
ddelpopor in connection with louteres, cf. below, p. 221. In Aristophanes, we may be sure that the 
obscene suggestion in line 1066 was suitably demonstrated on the alabastron. 

105 W. von Bissing, Musée du Caire, Catalogue général: Steingefisse, Vienna, 1904-1907, 
p. xii, seems to place the origin of the type familiar to the Greeks “no earlier than the end of the 
Middle Kingdom,” but an Old Kingdom date is claimed by H. Ranke (Art of Ancient Egypt, 
Vienna, 1936, fig. 284, right), for a very clear, if somewhat plump, example of the type in question 
here. Petrie, Funeral Furniture and Stone Vases (Pub. Brit. Sch. Arch., Egypt, vol. LIX, 1937), 
pp. 14-15, 37, seems to date the type to the Saitic period and later. I do not see the relevance 
of the supposed Egyptian prototypes in clay which are cited by Angermeier, op. cit., p. 12: Qau and 
Badari, II, B.S.A.E., vol. L, pl. 18, 30 M, 40 M, 60 D, 61 C). Evidently there is need for a study 
of the history of the shape in Egypt. 

106 Cf, Sethe, op. cit., p. 888, who states that the name of the stone, alabaster, is derived from 
the vase’s name, and not vice versa. So also Mau, loc. cit. and Richter and Milne, loc. cit. 

107 Most of the specimens in Cairo which have the characteristic “classical” (Greek) form are 
dated to the Late Period by von Bissing, op. cit., pl. 3, nos. 18317, 18322, 18325, 18326, etc., and 
text thereto. Cf. also Petrie, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

108 F.g., Rhodes (Chr. Blinkenberg, Lindos, Berlin, 1931, p. 671, nos. 2860-2862) ; Thera (H. 
Dragendorf, Thera, II, Berlin, 1903, p. 53, Grave 66); Delphi (Fowilles de Delphes, V, Paris, 
1908, p. 208, fig. 907) ; Corinth (G. R. Davidson, Corinth, XII, The Minor Objects, Princeton, 
1952, No. 832, p. 125, pl. 61) ; Athens (Ath. Mitt., XVIII, 1893, pp. 167-170: in a woman’s grave 
of the fifth century B.c., an alabastron—of alabaster ?—fitted with a silver mouth, and, near it, a 
silver dipstick) ; Olynthos (Olynthus, XIII, pp. 422-423, pls. 255-256, nos. 1067-1069 A); Delos 
(cf. Robinson, loc. cit.) ; and this is only a sampling. Also, of course, in the Near East, as at Deve 
Huyuk, in North Syria (Liverpool Ann. Arch., 1914-1916, pl. 26, 2-3; fifth-century context). 

209 F.g., the Tomba Regolini-Galassi at Cervetri (O. Montelius, La civilisation primitive en 
Itahe, I1, Stockholm, 1904-10, pl. 337) ; Spina (S. Aurigemma, J] regio Museo di Spina?, Ferrara, 
1936, pp. 106, 206, 220, etc. found with Attic fifth-century vases). Also popular, the plastic type 
with figured upper end, as at Vulci in the “Isis” Grotto (Montelius, op. cit., pl. 266, 3; G. Q. 
Giglioli, L’arte etrusca, Milan, 1935, pl. 50,4) ; for its Eastern origin, see Blinkenberg, Lindos, p. 471, 
no. 1921. 

*° Concerning glass alabastra, which were common from the sixth century B.c. onwards, and 
on their faience predecessors in the Mediterranean trade, cf. Blinkenberg, Lindos, pp. 669-671, who 
states that glass vases were made in Egypt from the Eighteenth Dynasty onward, but were not 
widely distributed before about 550 3.c. They are found very often at Italian sites, e.g., Bologna 
(Montelius, Civ. prim., I, pl. 103,8), Montefortino (ibid., II, pl. 156,1), Cumae (Mon. Ant., XII, 
pls. 90, 117), Spina (Aurigemma, Spina’, pl. 80), perhaps less commonly in Greece. But examples 
have been found at Delos and at Rhitsona (P. N. Ure, Aryballoi and Figurines from Rhitsona in 
Boeotia, Cambridge, 1934, p. 76), on Rhodes (Ure, loc. cit.), and Cyprus (E. Gjerstad, Swedish 
Cyprus Expedition, 1V, 2, Stockholm, 1948, pp. 173-174, fig. 38). 
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In Greek pottery, the adoption of the alabastron shape is said to have followed 
two distinct courses, one in Corinthian ware, the other in Attic. The Protocorin- 
thian alabastron, according to Payne,‘ was not derived directly from the Egyptian 
type, but rather from an Asiatic (‘“‘ Assyrian”) version. From the Protocorinthian 
there developed in its turn the regular Corinthian alabastron with its bag-like shape 
and its single loop handle below a widely overhanging lip.’ In Attica, on the other 
hand, the alabastron shape, which first appears around the middle of the sixth 
century “* and is continuously popular to the end of the fifth,* seems to be copied 
directly from the Egyptian prototype of alabaster, contemporary versions of which 
were reaching Greece during this period. The two principal types, those with two 
lugs and those completely without handles, are both derived from Egyptian alabaster 
vases,** and so, probably, is the rare “ Columbus” alabastron with its flattened 
bottom.**® After the fifth century, the last-named type has a kind of successor (with 
ring foot) in Italiote pottery, where this shape became widely popular.” 


The perfumed oil which came in alabastra was much used in fifth-century Greece, 
as we know not only from numerous references to it in literature * but also from 
the many representations in art. Its use, as one would expect, is most closely associ- 
ated with women “’ and funerals.” Usually it was applied with a dipstick or spatula 


111 H, G. G. Payne, Necrocorinthia, Oxford, 1931, pp. 269-270, and note 3. K. F. Johansen 
(Les vases sicyoniens, Paris and Copenhagen, 1923, p. 102) had taken the shape to be “une imita- 
tion fidéle de la bourse en cuire serrée en haut et portée par une ficelle.” 

112 Payne, op. cit., p. 281. 

113 The earliest example, decorated by the Amasis Painter, was found in the Athenian Agora 
(E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 247-256; on the shape, p. 251: A:B V5 0: 155, 0:04). 
It is slightly Corinthian-looking in the baggy shape of the body and in the width of the lip, but it 
has two lugs, like most Egyptian alabastra of the time. 

114 Cf. Haspels, A.B.L., pp. 100-104; Richter and Milne, loc. cit.; A.R.V., Index of Collections, 
passim. 

115 E.g., von Bissing, op. cit., pl. 4, showing numerous specimens of both types. 

118 Beazley, C.V.A., Oxford, 1, pl. 47, figs. 10, 14, and those mentioned on p. 38. Add one by 
the Pan Painter, Arch. Anz., 1932, cols. 15-16, fig. 2; A.R.V., p. 367, no. 73. There are also two 
specimens in Beirut, C. Clairmont, Berytus, XI, 1955, p. 129, pl. XXIX, 10-11, nos. 2975 A-2975 B; 
cf. others cited there. Egyptian: von Bissing, op. cit., pl. 4, no. 18684, and others. Corinthian 
alabastra with flattened bottom are not uncommon, and this shape was very popular in Italo- 
Corinthian pottery. One group of Corinthian alabastra is provided with a distinct foot-ring: Payne, 
op. cit., Cat. Nos. 388, 456A, and others decorated by the same artist. 

17 E.g., Apulian, C.V.A., Taranto, I, IV Dr, pl. 38, 5; “ Gnathia” ware, C.ViAs Lecce, L 
IV Ds, pl. 6, 3-4; Campanian white-coated, Mon. Ant., XXII, pl. 110, 8, and two examples in the 
Portland Art Museum (Nos. 26.90 and 26.101). Cf. also Beazley, V.P., p. 75, note 2. 

118 Cf, V. Chapot, Dictionnaire, V, pp. 591-598, s.v. Unguentum ; also above, note 103. 

119 E.g., on the hydria by the Phiale Painter, Berlin F 2385 (Annali, 1844, pl. K; ARV, Pp. 656, 
no. 62), and on the Meidian lekanides in Naples, Stg. 316 and M. N. 2296 (G. Nicole, Meidias, 
Geneva, 1908, pp. 101-102, figs. 22-23; A.R.V., p. 840, nos. 76-77), and very often. 

120 See below, note 122. 
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(o7dOn, orabis; cf. ovabicoua),”’ to the hair or elsewhere on the person, as we can 
see from representations in vase-painting.”” The great number of alabastra which 
are shown hanging on walls ** or being carried in womens’ primping scenes ™ or on 
funerary lekythoi *° are eloquent witnesses to the popularity of perfumes in Greece 
at this time. 

Alabastra, which in their usual form would not safely stand upright, were kept 
in a special case called an alabast(r)otheke.”* This meaning is given for the word by 
Pollux 7 and Suidas,”* and such boxes are shown in use in red-figured vase- 
paintings.” The Parthenon inventories list an alabastotheke of wood, and another 
(material not stated) with a silver chain.**° Demosthenes, no doubt with reference 
to wooden examples,’*”? mentions among humble but respectable occupations that of 
painting alabastothekai. 


121 Bg, Euboulos in Pollux, X, 120; Hesychius, s.v. oraGiZoua. For the form of these spatulae, 
cf. the examples in the Metropolitan Museum, from Cyprus: J. L. Myres, Handbook of the Cesnola 
Collection, New York, 1914, p. 492, nos. 4831-4834 (bronze) ; also G. M. A. Richter, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Greek, Etruscan and Roman Bronzes, New York, 1925, nos. 871-873. A glass 
example: Myres, op. cit., p. 506, no. 506 D. 

122. g., in Attic r.-f., Pfuhl, III, fig. 564 (Group of Polygnotos; A.R.V., p. 695, no. 1); in 
Etruscan r.-f., Beazley, E.V.P., p. 78, pl. XIX, 2. In some vase-paintings, the tip of the spatula may 
‘be seen projecting from the alabastron, as on the Phiale Painter’s hydria and on the first Meidian 
lekanis mentioned above (note 119). In Athens, a fifth-century grave of a woman yielded an 
alabastron and a silver spatula together (cf. above, note 108). 

123'Tt.., see the list in Haspels, 47620, p. 101, note 2: 

124 E.g., on the vases mentioned above, in note 122. 

125 BE g., Pfuhl, ITI, figs. 529 (Achilles Painter; A.R.V., p. 640, no. 98) and 551 (“ Group R”; 
A.R.V., p. 828, no. 14). Alabastra pictured on painted grave stelai, Jahrb., XXIV, 1909, pp. 56- 
57 (with references to others), pl. 5. Like the funerary lekythoi, many Attic alabastra are white- 
ground with polychrome decoration. 

6 *AdaBaoroOyxn: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. (on the spelling, cf. above, note 101); E. Saglio, 
Dictionnaire, I, p. 177, figs. 207-208. 

127 Pollux, X, 121, which contradicts both the Lexicon’s definition “case for alabaster orna- 
ments,” and the statement that Aristophanes (Frag. 548) uses the term in a general sense for 
“a small box or casket.” Nor, indeed, is it at all clear why alabastrotheke in British Museum Papyri, 
II, London, 1898, no. 402, verso, line 28, should have a more general meaning than the word has 
elsewhere. 
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#29 E. Saglio, loc. cit. Also on the lekanis Naples 2296 (above, note 119). As Saglio says, 
many other boxes of this shape which do not show their contents may be presumed to contain 
alabastra. (The reason for wishing to own alabastra in such numbers would be, of course, to have 
available a variety of scents). An Etruscan example, with tops of alabastra showing (C.V.A., Villa 
Giulia, I, IV Br, pl. 6, 2; Beazley, E.V.P., p. 83) is shaped like a Praenestine cista. 

+89 .G., I1?, 1425, lines 265-266, 270 (see above, note 101). Cf. also J.G., II?, 1408, line 8. 

**t Demosthenes, XIX (Fals. Leg.), 237. The translation of C. A. Vince and J. H. Vince 
(Loeb Library edition), giving ‘ alabaster boxes’ for alabastothekai, cannot stand. 

** Compare Egyptian cosmetic-boxes of wood, such as von Bissing, op. cit., Nachtrage, pl. D, 
18721a, and (more elaborate) Ranke, op. cit., fig. 301. 
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At the end of the fifth century sB.c., Attic clay alabastra were still being pro- 
duced,” but this must also have been a time when imported examples, both of 
alabaster and of glass, were very popular. We have also, besides the extant alabastra 
of pottery, stone and glass, references to examples made of gold*™ and of silver.**® 
It might seem hazardous, therefore, to try to specify the most likely material for the 
alabastoi of Stele I. On the other hand, the very fact that their material is not stated 
makes it seem probable that these were “real” alabastra, made of alabaster,”* of 
which those in other materials were frankly imitative. Furthermore, since no mention 
is made of their contents, it is almost a necessary conclusion that these were empty, 
not filled with some expensive perfume.**”’ 

Excellent examples of alabastra made of alabaster have been found in Athens, 
outside the area of the Agora, in a group of women’s graves dated in the third quarter 
of the fifth century B.c. These agree well with the contemporary representations in 
vase-paintings.*** We may suppose that the alabastoi of Stele I were in all probability 
objects looking much like this fifth-century lot, one example of which is shown on 
Plate 49, a.°*° How much these objects may have brought at auction, we have no 
means of judging. 


133 Eg, cf. Richter and Milne, fig. 111. But examples with figure-decoration after about 430 
B.C. must be very rare, and I know of none at all in Kertch ware. 

134 Theokritos, V, 114. 

185 Apparently of silver in /.G., II?, 1539, line 11 (late third century B.c.). 

188 They were not necessarily imported objects. The local manufacture, in Athens, of alabaster 
vases is attested by the drill cores of alabaster found on the Pnyx in a context of the fifth-fourth 
centuries B.c. (Hesperia, Supplement VII, 1943, p. 99, no. 11). 

137 E.g., cf. New Testament, Ev. Marc., XIV, 3, where the alabastron of perfume, according 
to the grumbling Apostles, could have been sold for 300 denarii. Their objection lay not in the fact 
that the woman used some perfume on Christ, but that she broke the (glass?) alabastron and waste- 
fully poured out the entire contents. On prices of perfumes, see Chapot, loc. cit. (above, note 118) ; 
A. C. Johnson in T. Frank, Economic Survey of Ancient Rome, II, Baltimore, 1936, p. 473, and 
Frank, ibid., V, pp. 284-287. At Delos, in the third century B.c., we find ppoyv selling once at 4 
drachmai 3 obols per kotylos (1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 54), pwpov podwoy at 4 drachmai per kotylos 
(ibid., 203, line 39). 

138 Cf. above, notes 119, 122, 125. 

139 Agora ST 201, of alabaster; cf. also Agora ST 196, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 363, fig. 24 
(also AJ.A., XL, 1936, p. 202, fig. 23) published with vases found in the same burial. Stone 
alabastra were evidently regarded as very desirable grave-furniture for women, since, 1n the fourth 
century B.c., “ dummies” of limestone made by turning were deposited in such burials; cf. R. S. 
Young, Hesperia, XX, 1951, p. 115, no. 2, pl. 50, b; p. 118, no. 1, pl. 51, a; p. 121, no. 6; and p. 124, 
no. 1, pl. 52, b. These are all without lugs, like those found at Olynthos (above, p. 214, note 108), 
suggesting that these appendages fell out of favor during this fifth-to-fourth century interval. Cf. 
von Bissing, op. cit., p. xii, who implies that the Egyptian alabaster specimens without handles, 
i. e. those in the “ Late” series, are the latest. Most of those found at Delos (apparently from the 
“ purification” burials on Rheneia; cf. K. A. Rhomaios, AeAt., 1929, p. 210) have lugs. The 
example found at Corinth (above, p. 214, note 108), which also has lugs, was found ina Roman 
context of the first century a.D., but this is the sort of object that might have been kept in use for 
a very long time, or might easily have “ wandered” from its original context. 
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1. CHALKION THERMANTERION 


(I, 96) 


The yadktov Oepyavripiov* is a bronze cauldron used for heating water. It 
appears only once in the Stelai (1, 96), with a price of 25 drachmai 2 obols.* Even for 
bronze, this price suggests a vessel of considerable size. 

In this expression, the two words are both adjectival in origin, but yaAxtov 
appears to be (substantivally) the stronger,’ since this word is often used, alone, to 
mean a bronze vessel; Oeppavrypiov is then, in this case, its adjective, ‘ for heating’ 
(sc. water). The substantive form Oeppavryp, meaning a ‘ heating vessel’ or a ‘ caul- 
dron,’ is found only in Pollux,* and it may well be (as in the parallel case of Jouter- 
louterion; below, pp. 221-222) historically the later form. Atleast Pepyavrjprov, though 
rare, is the only form attested for the classical period.* The word chalkion may stand 
by itself for a bronze object of any kind, and in particular for ‘ bronze cauldron.’ ° 
Hence the idea of a chalkion thermanterion is inherent in some passages in which 
water is heated in a chalkion.’ In temple inventories, too, although the meaning is 
sometimes hard to fix exactly, the word xadxiov occurs often enough in what appears 
to be this sense.* 


1 Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. yadkiov, Oeppavtypiov; E. Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, p. 822, s.v. 
Caldarium. 

2 In spite of the poor condition of the stone, this reading seems fairly secure. 

8 Cf. A. Boeckh, Staatshaushaltung der Athener®, II, Berlin, 1886, p. 120, on the adjectival 
sense of epyavrypiov in what is now J.G., II*, 1416, line 2. Boeckh’s guess, that Pollux drew the 
expression from the Demioprata (though based on an incorrect placement of the inscription quoted 
by him}, may not be altogether inconceivable in view of our entry in Stele I, 96 (see also below, 
p. 221, on Thermaustis). 

* Pollux, X, 66 and 89. 

°I have found it elsewhere only in /.G., II*, 1416, line 2; 1641, line 37 (partly restored) ; 
1673, line 38 (Eleusis) ; /.G., IV, 39, lines 18-19; Pollux, X, 66; and Galen, vol. XIII, 663 (ed. 
Kuhn). Kirchner’s reading, [Oeppavrip |v édepavrwor, in I.G., II?, 1467, line 23, is hardly credible. 

* See Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., 1., but with certain reservations. In J.G., I?, 395, line 1, 
and in Xenophon, Oec., III, 19, the word hardly seems to mean anything more specific than a 
bronze vase. In Aristophanes, Frag. 107 (in Pollux, IX, 69), the text is uncertain. And in 
Aristophanes, Ach., 1128, the meaning of yaAkiw is disputed: ‘cauldron’ (Liddell-Scott-Jones), 
‘lamp’ (Dindorf), ‘mirror’ (Starkie), ‘shield’ (Rogers, Merry) ; on the whole, the last seems 
most likely. 

‘As in Aristophanes, Frag. 330 (in Pollux, IX, 69), 76 yadxiov Oepyatverar; and Eupolis (in 
Athenaeus, III, 123 a), 76 xadxiov Oéppawe. In Homer, the generic word yadxés, ‘ bronze,’ is at times 
used specifically for a bronze cauldron, e.g., [/., XVIII, 439; Od., VIII, 426 and X, 360. On the 
word in Stele IT, line 246, see Pritchett, Part I, p. 261. 

* Cf. I.G., I? 1424 a, line 158; 1425, line 363; 1524, line 251; XI, 2, 147, A, lines 32 and 45; 
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The form of a chalkion thermanterion is not at all clearly definable. We are 
inclined to think, naturally, of a wide-mouthed kettle, comparable in a general way 
to a lebes (see above, pp. 199-200), in which enough water could be heated to warm the 
bath. The price, especially for a second-hand object in unknown condition, is indicative 
of a vessel of considerable size, but we must be careful not to make it too large. Based 
on the probable salvage value of the metal alone, this object can hardly, at the upper- 
most limit, have weighed more than about 41 pounds,’ and there are factors which 
make it certain that this figure is considerably greater than its actual weight.” 


2. THERMAUSTIS 
(I, 97, 98) 


Immediately following the chalkion thermanterion of Stele I, 96, the word 
[0é]pwavoris appears in two entries. The prices are lost. The Liddell-Scott-Jones 
Lexicon has no entry for the word in exactly this form, but it does occur at least once 
elsewhere, in an Attic inscription. The meaning, in both inscriptions, is to be sought 
in a group of variously spelled but closely interrelated words, to which Géppavorres 
must belong. These are: Jeppactiov or Oepudorpiov, Oeppactis, Oéppactpis or 


161, B, line 124; 164, B, line 13; 199, B, lines 76-77; and often. Sometimes yaAxia stand next to 
kraters and lebetes in the lists. The costs of repairing chalkia (probably bronze vessels) are 
recorded also, e. g., in J.G., XI, 2, 154, A, lines 32 (4 drachmai 3 obols) and A5°(1. drachime) 5.169; 
A, line 99 (1 drachme 3 obols). 

® Meritt (Hesperia, V, 1936, pp. 371-372) cites I.G., 12, 371, lines 3-7 (restored) as direct 
evidence for the prices of copper and tin around 420 p.c. The price for copper is 35 drachmai per 
talent, for tin, 230 drachmai per talent. At these prices, the largest possible amount of metal to be 
had for 25 drachmai 2 obols, ignoring the tin and calculating for pure copper, would be 0.72 talent, 
or about 41 pounds. The price of copper might have been higher or lower in 414 B.c., but only a 
wild fluctuation could have made any significant difference here. 

19 Most important is the (unknown) amount of tin in the alloy; for, at its much higher price, 
the tin would, even in modest rates, bring the price up sharply. Secondly, there is the condition 
of the object; for, if at all usable or repairable, it would probably have sold for more than its value 
as scrap metal. 

117.G., 112, Add. et Corr., 1428 a, line 287. 

12 For all but Oéppavoris, see Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv., where the forms in -avor- are described 
(wrongly, we see now) as deviant or erroneous spellings (see also ibid., S.v. Deppdorpa, and Her- 
werden, Lex. Dial., s.v. deppaot(p)jGev, where the MSS spellings in -avor- are similarly criticized). 
The inscriptions make it clear that these variations are not the fault of the MS traditions, since they 
existed already in inscriptions of the fifth and fourth centuries B.C. : 

18 Only in Aeneas Tacticus, XVIII, 6, where the MSS give both spellings ; conjecturally, in 
iG ii? 1425. ie 379, Oeppdorp.[a? pl.] ; and in Insc. Délos, 1417, A, II, line 58, with spelling 


Oeppad . P 
ae Gate in I.G., II?, 1514, line 29; 1515, line 21; 1516, line 8. On the meaning, see below, 


note 25. 
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Jeppacrpis,”” Oéppavoris,® and Oeppavorpis.’ The variation in the spelling of these 
words seems so erratic ™ that there is little prospect of differentiating their meanings 
according to orthography. In fact, it appears likely that all of the forms in -ss are 
intended for the same word, of which Oepudo7(p)iov may be understood as the 
diminutive. 

The meanings of the word béppa(v)o7(p)us or Oeppa(v)or(p)is, as given in the 
Lexicon and derived from literary sources * through definition or context, are as 
follows: I. 1 ‘ Tongs,’ ‘pliers’ or ‘ pincers’;** I. 2 ‘A violent dance, in which the 
legs are crossed tong-fashion.’** II ‘Spike, clamp.’ * III ‘ @eppavz7yp, i.e., a caul- 
dron.’ ** In the inscriptions, the context is generally less revealing,” but the Peppavorers 
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15 .G., II?, 1414, line 42; Insc. Délos, 1415, A, I, line 15, and 1417, B, I, line 12; Aristotle, 
Mech., 854 a, 24; Pollux, X, 66; e¢ al. 

18 Only in our inscription and in J.G., II’, Add. et Corr., 1428 a, line 287. 

17 Pollux, IV, 102 and 105, X, 66 and 192 (Eupolis) ; Athenaeus, XIV, 629 d, 630 a (“ Cod. 
A,” Liddell-Scott-Jones; but cf. ed. Kaibel “ Oeppavorpis. Oavpactpeis A: corr. Cas[aubon]”). For 
the spelling, cf. also beppavorpa, Kallimachos, Hymn. Del., 144; Oeppavorpi£ew, Lucian, de Salt., 34, 
Kritias, Frag. 36 Diels. Compare also Oeppava[r]p[a]s (?), 1.G., XI, 2, 144, line 19. 

18 The declension varies, too, for the forms in -1s: e.g., plural in -es or -iSes (so Pollux, IV, 102; 
cf. genitive -.S0s, Aristotle, Mech., 854, a, 24). See also K. Meisterhans, Grammatik®, p. 130, 5; 
W. Petersen and C. D. Buck, Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and Adjectives, Chicago, 1944, p. 18. 

19 Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. Oéppacrtpis Or Geppacrpis. 

20 The forms Oeppacris and Oeppavotis appear only in inscriptions; see above, notes 14, 16. For 
the omitted second rho, however, cf. Aeneas Tacticus, XVIII, 6, where the MSS have both 
Oepudotpiov (H1) and Oeppacriov (M). 

"1 Hesychius, s.v. Oeppactpis’ oxetos tapamAnc.ov Kapkivw & xpavrat of ypvaoyoi* Kal Opxnois EvTovos 
kat Siarvpos taxous évexa; Aristotle, Mech., 854, a, 24 (Bekker); and, similarly, Oepydor(p) ov, 
Aeneas Tacticus, XVIII, 6. Both the restoration and the meaning in J.G., II’, 1425, line 379 (above, 
note 13) are uncertain. Cf. Pritchett, Part II, p. 292. 

2? Pollux, IV, 102: éxarepides 8€ kat Oeppavorpides evtova dpxnpata, TO pev xEipav Kivnow doxKody, % Se 
Oeppavotpis rodytidv. Cf. also id., IV, 105; Athenaeus, XIV, 630 a; Hesychius (above, note 21) ; 
Lucian, de Salt., 34. Is it, however, really certain that the name of the dance is derived from the 
meaning, ‘ tongs,’ and not from a comparison of its rapid, fiery pace (Hesychius: épynois évrovos Kal 
Sidrvpos Taxous évexa) with water bubbling in a cauldron? 

28 Athenaeus Mechanicus, 34, 4. 

** Pollux, X, 66: rparopévw Seri 76 rive, tva pev 7d Ddwp Oeppaivera, Ocppavripes, beppactpis, 
Géppavorpis, xadkia Oeppavrnpia, éeoxapises, A€ByTes, AeBytdpia, imvoArcBytia, KTA. Cf. also id., X, 192 
(Eupolis) and Septuagint, JJJ Kings, VII, 26 (40) and 31 (45). 

*° On Oeppdori[a ? pl.], see above, note 13. For Oepyacris (above, note 14) the entry, thrice 
repeated, reads: xitwvick.ov Kaprov raseiov av [er] (ypadov, rapupyv exer Oepu[a]orjy, in lists of garments 
dedicated to Artemis Brauronia. The sense is obscure; for a suggested interpretation, see E. S. 
Roberts and E. A. Gardner, Introduction to Greek Epigraphy, I1, Cambridge, 1905, p. 280 (‘a 
border with dancing figures’). Perhaps, more simply, ‘a border with criss-cross ornament’? 
In 1.G., II’, 1414, line 42, and in the Delian inscription P. Roussel, Cultes égyptiennes, Paris, 1915- 
1916, p. 220 (= Insc. Délos, 1417, A, II, line 58) the meaning, according to the Lexicon, ‘may be 
I. 1 or III” The Delian object, most probably a kettle, was made of iron. In J.G., XI, 2, 144, line 19, 
the meaning of Oepyava[r]p[a?] is uncertain. 
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of Stele I may best, from their proximity to the chalkion thermanterion,” be under- 
stood as cauldrons, perhaps of a somewhat different kind (smaller?). In the Attic 
inscription which contains the only other occurrence of this form,” the text reads 
Beppatvores I], n érépa adkvorw exer; the fact that one of these objects has a chain 
would better suit a kettle than a pair of tongs. In both these inscriptions, then, 
Géppavozis may be defined as ‘ probably a cauldron of some kind,’ but we have no 
indications as to size or other details of their appearance. 


3. LouUTERION 


(II, 233-234) 


The Aovr[ prov] [A](@[wov] follows several entries of stone and pottery kardopot 
(see below, pp. 239-241). The price is lost, and this badly mutilated line is followed 
by a lacuna. 

The words Aourjpiov and Aovrjp, which are equated in meaning by Pollux * and 
Hesychius,”* receive very sketchy treatment in the Lexicon.” 

The former, Aovrjpov, seems strange and archaic to Pollux,” who illustrates its 
use only from fifth and fourth-century writers.” The word does occur, however, in 
inscriptions ranging from the fourth to the second century B.c.,* and in Pausanias’ 
account of the painting by Polygnotos in the Lesche of the Knidians at Delphi.“ The 
word Aournp, on the other hand, in spite of its being etymologically the more primitive 


26 So also in Pollux, X, 66. Although Pollux does not say so, it seems at least possible that 
he was drawing here from the Demioprata (cf. above, p. 218 note 3, on Chalkion thermanterion). 

27 Cf. above, note 16; note that the particular spelling is likely to be significant. 

28 Pollux, VII, 167; X, 46; and cf. IV, 183 and X, 78. 

29 Hesychius, s.v. Aovrnpia’ Aovtipa(s). 

20 | jddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. Aovrjp, Aovrjpv. Defined as a * washing or bathing-tub’; no 
references to Pollux or Pausanias; no distinction of meanings between or within these words. Berer: 
Stephanus, Thes., s.vv. 

21 Note especially the hesitant language of X, 46 and 79; and cf. VII, 167: AicytrAos Say eioixor 
ra Badaveia Aovtnpia A€yev. 

82 Quoting Aeschylus in VII, 167 and in X, 46, with the meaning surely misconstrued ; 
Anaxilas in VII, 167; Antiphanes in IV, 83 and X, 46. 

8% Eg, 1.G., II”, 1425, line 371; Add. et Corr., 1424 a, line 273; cf. I.G., IV, 39, line 18. 
xaAkiov éyhouTypiov (Aegina) and Délos, XI, p. 123, line 81, Aourjpiov ALOwov. 

24 Pausanias, X, 26, 9. Other occurrences of the word are less helpful toward defining it. In 
Epigenes (in Athenaeus, XI, 486 c), where the louterion is classed as a kind of cup, we must take 
this application of the word to be derivative, designating a cup shaped like a louterion ; or perhaps 
simply as comic hyperbole. In Tab. Heracl., 1, line 184 (/.G., XIV, 645 ; Collitz, GDL, Tile, 
4629; R. Dareste, B. Haussoulier, and S, Reinach, Receuil des inscr. jurid. grecques, Paris, 1891-98, 
pp. 193 ff., XII), the word Awrnjpiov refers to a family emblem, and gives no help toward defining 
the object. Cf. also British Museum Papyri, 11, no. 193, line 211; and on C.1.G., III, 3847, b, see 


below, note 36. 
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form, is not attested before the Hellenistic period,” and even there it develops a new, 
specialized meaning ** not originally applied to Aovrjpuov. It seems probable, therefore, 
that Aour7jpuov was the form in regular use during the fifth and fourth centuries ee 


Even in the fragmentary state of the text, Aovrjpuov may be taken as a safe 
restoration. We have seen that Aourvp is unlikely. Furthermore, we are told by Pollux 
(X, 46) that the Demioprata listed a Aourjpuov kai iadorarov. Even if this is not the 
exact source to which his reference applies, his citation bears witness to the existence, 
somewhere in the Stelai, of this form of the word.** His mention, from the Demio- 
prata, of a support or base (tréo7arov) in conjunction with the louterion is repeated 
in another passage (X, 78), and the two words appear frequently conjoined in other 
places. The form imécrarov is not, in fact, extant anywhere in the Stelai, and it is 
not quite what we should expect (iwoorabpov is used, in conjunction with kardopoi; 
see below, pp. 239-240) ,*° but Pollux may have been quoting (directly or indirectly) 
from a passage now lost to us, conceivably the first line in the lacuna which follows our 
enicy. = 

A louterion, in any case, is something supported by a stand or pedestal, used for 


35 Kallixenos, in Athenaeus, V, 199c; Moschio, in Athenaeus, V, 207 {; Septuagint, Exodus, 
XXX, 18, et al.; and in many inscriptions mostly of Roman date (see below, note 36). 

86 Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, Addenda et Corrigenda, p. 2088: “s.v. rovryp, add: used for oil, 
Dittenberger, O.G./., 479, 10 (Dorylaeum).” Indeed, this is by far the commonest meaning of 
dovrip in the inscriptions, including two which are erroneously cited in the text under the main 
heading (‘washing or bathing-tub’): J.G.R.R., IV, 454, line 10 (Pergamon) dAcidovta éy 
Aovtnpov ... &k Tov idtwv, and S.E.G., 1V, 263, line 10 (Stratonicea) riOévta 7d EXavov EAKovaTOV ey 
Aovt [7] pov. Oil is also supplied in louteres, usually at the expense of the gymnasiarch, in the follow- 
ing inscriptions: C./.G., II, 3613, lines 12-13 and 3617, lines 11-12 (Assos) ; Ath. Mitt., XVI, 1891, 
p. 145 (Kyzikos) ; [.G., XII, 1, 382, line 6 (Lindos) ; and I.G.R.R., IV, 555 (Ancyra). The word 
Aovrjpiov is used in the same sense in C.I.G., III, 3847, b. Many other inscriptions express the same 
idea in different words; see Dittenberger, O.G./., 479, line 10 (Vol. II, pp. 83-84, notes 10-11), 
cited above, at the beginning of this note (the same inscription, /.G.R.R., IV, 522). This same 
duty of gymnasiarchs is also commemorated on coins showing a picture of the basin; cf. Anson, 
Numismata Graeca, 358-359 (Syedra, Cilicia), 360 (Anazarbus, Cilicia: gymnasiarch beside basin), 
and perhaps 357 (Pergamon: here, rather, a water basin?). 

87 Compare Oeppavryp-Oeppavtynpiov (above, p. 218). 

88 In two places he makes explicit acknowledgment of this source: X, 46 and 79. 

8° FE. g., in J.G., II?, 1425, line 371; Add. et Corr., 1424 a, line 273; and cf. Pausanias, X, 26, 9. 
The word tréoraroy is often linked with zepippavtjpiov (on which see further below, p. 225): eg. 
I.G., IT?, 1544, line 66; 1639, line 6; I.G., XI, 2, 161, B, line 126. For kraters with Sréorara ef. 
1.G., II?, 1640, lines 19-20, 24; et al. a 

*° Pollux says (X, 78) that trocraroy is the term generally used in the Demioprata for a support 
of any kind. But, although this word is found often elsewhere in Attic inscriptions, the only form 
that is extant in the Attic Stelai is trocrafpov (II, lines 32-34, 35-37). 

“It is also possible that Pollux, or his source, misquoted from the Stelai. On misquotations 
of the Stelai in Pollux, see A. Pippin, Pritchett, Part II, pp. 324-327. 
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bathing or washing; *’ here, it is made of stone. It is generally assumed, no doubt 
rightly, that this is the correct name for the familiar basin-on-a-pedestal (or ‘ laver,’ 
as it is often called) which appears with great frequency in red-figured vase-paintings 
of the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., especially in scenes of washing and bathing.” 
Usually women or athletes are present, often merely standing by,” but sometimes 
washing,** or bathing,*” about to bathe,** or just finished with their bath. Women 
also wash their hair near by, with water that is dipped out and poured over their 
heads. The term ‘ bathing, however, requires some qualification. In its use, the 
louterion stands between the shower-bath at the fountain (shown often in later 
black-figure vase-paintings )* and the regular tub-bath in which the bather sits inside 
the tub (see Pyelos, below, pp. 252-254). In other words, the louterion served mainly 


42 See especially Pollux, locc. citt., above, note 28. 

42 E.g., Kenner, Jahresh., XXIX, 1935, pp. 137-139; P. Hartwig, Die griechischen Metster- 
schalen, Stuttgart, 1893, p. 599; cf. Pottier, Dictionnaire, III, p. 1317, s.v. Louter, Louterion. 
Louter, for the reasons given, is less apt; and Joutron (sometimes misapplied by modern writers) is 
wholly unacceptable (see Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.). On perirrhanterion, see below, pp. 225-226. 

44 These are very numerous, and a complete list would run into the hundreds. Samplings are 
given in Hartwig, Meisterschalen, p. 599, note 1; Sudhoff, Aus dem antiken Badewesen, I, Berlin, 
1910: Délos, XVIII, Paris, 1938, p. 75, note 4; Olynthus, XII, pp. 246-247, note 10. In this part of 
the present section I have been helped much by the unpublished M. A. Thesis of Mr. Allan Dean 
McKenzie, Representations of the Louterion in Attic Vase-Paintings, University of California, 
Berkeley, 1955. 

Eg, A.RV., p. 847, no. 14 (Nikias Painter) ; C.V.A., Vecce, 1, 1V DF, pl. 2,3. (Apulian); 
etc: 

‘6 Figures are most often shown with both hands plunged into the basin, e.g., 4.R.V., p. 76, 
no. 1 (Pedieus Painter) ; p. 261, no. 25 (Briseis Painter) ; p. 290, no. 173 (Douris). 

47In these scenes, washing and bathing are of course much the same thing. Where nude 
female figures are shown, it might generally be argued that they are bathing, e.g., on the Troilos 
Painter’s stamnos in Florence, A.R.V., p. 190, no. 8; of males, not necessarily so. 

#8 E.g. (to cite only a few), A.R.V., p. 126, no. 69 (Kleophrades Painter) ; p. 549, nos. 1 and 3, 
p. 550, no. 18, and others (Boot Painter) ; p. 695, no. 1 (Group of Polygnotos) ; p. 745, nos. 62-65 
(Washing Painter) ; and on many Apulian vases. On a kylix in Boston by the Euergides Painter 
(A.R.V., p. 64, no. 92), a boy dips hot water (?) from a low bowl (a chalkion thermanterion? cf. 
above, pp. 218-219; or a podanipter), meanwhile testing with his free right hand the temperature of 
the water in the louterion. 

42 Such scenes are hard to separate from the “ stand-by ” scenes already noted (above, note 45) ; 
but cf. e.g. Lenormant and de Witte, IV, pl. 30 (Apulian). 

°° E.g., Lenormant and de Witte, IV, pl. 21. Cf. the Etruscan mirror, Bossert and Zschietzsch- 
mann, fig. 138. 

51 E.g., on the b.-f. hydria in Leyden by the Antimenes Painter (Development, pl. 38, 1-2; 
A.B.V., p. 266, no. 1) and on Berlin 1843: K. Neugebauer, Fiihrer durch das Antiquarium, Tz, 
Vasen, Berlin, 1932, pl. 34; Bossert and Zschietzschmann, fig. 137; and on the b.-f. olpe, Lenormant 
and de Witte, IV, pl. 17. 

52 Sometimes the bather is seen actually bathing inside the basin, e.g., on the Apulian hydria, 
C.V.A., Syracuse, I, IV E, pl. 11, 1; or seated on the edge of the louterion, as in C.V.A., Florence, 
I, III I, pl. E, 5 (Attic) ; but these cases are exceptional. Erotes also often stand (or hover) on 
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for a ‘ sponge-bath,’ and indeed there are scenes in which the bather is shown using 
the sponge near a louterion.”” 

In the shape of these louteria shown on vases, there is great variety of detail, 
but all examples conform more or less closely to the same general pattern: a broad, 
open basin supported by a columnar pedestal with spreading foot, sometimes mounted 
ona rectangular plinth, in short, something very much like our bird-bath.* The basin 
may be deep or shallow, the shaft fat or thin, the foot narrow or spreading, in many 
degrees and combinations. Ornamentation may be lavish, sparse, or altogether lacking. 
The cylindrical form of the shaft often prompts “ columnar ” ornamentation: vertical 
fluting, horizontal moldings, scrolls suggestive of Ionic capitals. As yet, no satis- 
factory scheme of typological sequence has been worked out for the louteria of the 
vase-paintings, although something of the kind has been attempted for the actual 
extant specimens.” 

The louteria of the vase-paintings usually look as if they were made of stone, like 
the one listed in our inscription. Many stone basins of this kind have in fact been 
found. There is little doubt that those found in private dwellings, as at Olynthos, 
Delos, and elsewhere, should be called louteria. For those found in temple areas,” it 


the rims of the basins in South Italian r.-f., e.g., C.V.A., Petit-Palais, pl. 37, no. 333; A. D. Trendall, 
Paestan Pottery, London, 1936, pl. 13, a, but this is not quite the same as bathing. On the Attic 
fourth-century pelike, Leningrad 15,449, Schefold, Untersuch. no. 494; H. Metzger, Les représen- 
tations dans la céramique attique du IV® siécle, Paris, 1951, p. 362, pl. 43, right, the Eros seems 
actually to be resting inside the basin. 

5? Lenormant and de Witte, op. cit., 1V, pl. 21. The sponge is of course present in many bathing 
scenes, and it was a regular part of an athlete’s equipment, together with the aryballos and the strigil. 

54The birds used them, too, eg. A.R.V., p. 745, no. 62 (Washing Painter); and often, 
especially in Apulian r.-f. 

55 See especially E. Pernice, Hellenistische Kunst in Pompeji, V, Berlin, 1932, pp. 38-54. But, 
since there are relatively few well preserved examples in stone that can be dated before the end 
of the fifth century B.c., any conscientious attempt to deal with “ development” in the sixth and 
fifth centuries would have to lean heavily on the vase-paintings for evidence. The great variety of 
forms found here in the fifth century indicates that this classification would not be a simple task. 
A good beginning has been made by McKenzie (see above, note 44), but much more needs to be done. 

°° Cf. Olynthus, XII, pp. 246-247; Délos, XVIII, 1938, pp. 75-76; H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, 
Suppl. IV, 1940, pp. 142-143; A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1949, pp. 370-412; and the references cited in these works. Something should be 
added to the statement that few two-piece louteria were found at Delos (Joc. cit.). Actually, there 
are many pedestals, found apart from religious areas, which look exactly like those shown in the 
vase-paintings. These differ from the Olynthian specimens in one important feature; the shafts have, 
in their tops, square mortises of the expected kind. Fragments of basins are also fairly common, and 
two or three nearly complete examples are still lying in the houses in which they were found. One 
complete pedestaled basin, in the Museum, has a very shallow bowl, like some which appear in the 
vase-paintings, tenon under basin, matching mortise in top of pedestal. The basin rests very firmly 
in place. Thus the Delian louteria, though primarily of Hellenistic date, clearly follow the established 
tradition in their form. 


E.g., at Epidauros, cf. Blinkenberg, Ath. Mitt., XXIII, 1898, pp. 14-23; at Aegina, A. 
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has been argued that the correct name should be perirrhanterion, or ‘lustral basin’; © 
but denied, too, on the ground that the basins found in sacred precincts are far too 
numerous for all of them to have served so specialized a purpose.” Indeed it would 
seem, from the complete impossibility of distinguishing the one from the other on the 
basis of shape, that louterion and perirrhanterion may often be exactly the same kind 
of basin, differentiated only by their use. Some (though surely not all) of the basins 
found in temple areas could have been used as perirrhanteria,” and the basins shown 
in vase-paintings beside a deity or near the entrance toa temple might have some claim 
to this designation." But, when actual specimens are concerned, apart from a few 
unusually splendid pieces, the form of the object does not clearly determine whether it 
should be called louterion or perirrhanterion. The problem applies also to basins of 
terracotta having a louterion-like shape, to which the name perirrhanterion must 
sometimes apply.” 

Some of these terracotta louteria have been found in circumstances which 


Furtwangler, Aegina, Munich, 1906, pp. 164-166, pls. 65-67; at Athens (Acropolis) Raubitschek, 
loc. cit. 

°$ Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. repippavripiov (use with caution) ; Ziehen, R.E., XIX, 1937, cols. 
856-857, s.v. mepippavtijpiov (where the literary sources are better handled than the archaeological 
evidence) ; Raubitschek, op. cit., p. 370; H. von Gaertringen, /.G., I?, p. 221, on nos. 739-759. 

** Blinkenberg, op. cit., p. 16; H. Kenner, Jahresh. XXIX, 1935, pp. 138-139, No. 6. Blinken- 
berg objects also that the heavy one-piece specimens found in considerable number at Epidauros 
(with dedicatory inscriptions) could not have been fine enough to serve as perirrhanteria. 

°° Perirrhanteria are mentioned fairly often in temple inventories, e.g., I.G., II?, 1544, line 66; 
1639, line 6; 1640, line 26; I.G., XI, 2, 199, B, line 78. They were dedicated objects ; cf. Herodotos, 
I, 51; /.G., XII, 8, 365; Frankel, Inschriften von Pergamon, no. 336, line 7; probably also J.G., 
XI, 2, 161, B, line 126. Dedications, too, have a way of multiplying the number of available objects 
beyond any conceivable need. In such a case, even the superfluous examples, if intended for lustral 
basins, would still no doubt have been called perirrhanteria. But we have no way of knowing in 
which instances that was true; louteria also are found in temple inventories. 

* Cf. A.R.V., p. 443, no. 5 (“ Apollo at laver’’) ; F.-R., text, III, p. 35 (Hera; Apulian) ; and 
the Paestan Phlyax krater, F.-R., pl. 110. Perhaps also meant for perirrhanteria are the basins 
which stand near buildings and are dipped into by passing persons about to enter the buildings 
(temples?), e.g., A.R.V., p. 375, no. 30 (Paris Gigantomachy Painter; Bulas, in C.V.A., calls the 
building a “ Gymnasiuin”’) ; A.R.V., p. 368, no. 92 (Pan Painter). Compare also the heavily robed 
figure with hand over a basin, 4.R.V., p. 113, no. 8 (Painter of Berlin 2268), where no building is 
shown, but the figure could hardly be washing or bathing; and the b.-f. fragment, B. Graef, Die 
antiken Vasen von der Akropolis zu Athen, I, Berlin, 1909, pl. 54, 887, where a hand holds a 
branch over the basin. Kenner, Jahresh., XXIX, 1935, pp. 142-143, says that the basins on many 
South Italian vases which appear beside naiskoi, in which a figure stands, record a cult of the 
dead in which the louterion figures significantly, citing as evidence the widespread practice in South 

ing louteria as grave markers. 
Bee Weinberg, " chiiith, VII, i, The Geometric and Orientalizing Pottery, Cambridge, 
Mass., 1943, p. 50, pl. 25, no. 180 (pedestal). Weinberg identifies this example as a perirrhanterion, 
and cites a number of parallels in support of this proposal, but his language is suitably cautious. On 
the other hand, some that were found in the Athenian Agora certainly were used as perirrhanteria. 
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guarantee their use as wash-basins,” although of course such pedestaled basins must 
have been used also for a variety of purposes, both sacred and profane.” Examples 
of louteria are also known to have existed in bronze,” and in combinations of different 
materials, formed in a way which has suggested an originally haphazard association 
of a basin and a stand intended for distinct uses. This situation raises a number of 
questions concerning the origin of the louterion. 

Blinkenberg ® has in fact advanced the theory that the classic form of the 
louterion came into existence through the arbitrary association of two originally 
distinct elements, and the cases of the tripod lebes and the lebes with pedestal stand 
come at once to mind as being perhaps comparable. Nevertheless, the so-called perir- 
rhanteria of terracotta, which were made in one piece, go back at least to the seventh 
century B.c.,° leaving hardly any room for priority of Greek examples in stone. °° 
There is, however, another consideration which might offer some help. It seems 
highly probable that the louterion, the use of which as a wash-basin is well authenti- 
cated from the late sixth century onward, had a logical predecessor in the splash-basins 
which are often represented under fountain-spouts in black-figure vase-paintings.” 


88 Especially those found at Olynthos, Olynthus, VIII, p. 317 and note 1, p. 320; XII, p. 55; 
XIII, p. 434. 

64 E.g., M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, p. 297: ‘ kneading troughs’; but see above, note 62. 

8 7.G., II?, Add. et Corr., 1424, a, line 273; cf. I.G., IV, 39, line 18. Cf. the perirrhanteria of 
gold and silver (Herodotos, I, 51) and of bronze (/.G., XI, 2, 161, B, line 26 and 199, B, line 78; 
perhaps also J.G., II®, 1640, line 26) ; one example, listed in /.G., II’, 1639, line 6, had an iron 
pedestal. 

66 Pausanias, IX, 26, 9 (bronzé basin on a stone pedestal) ; and see end of note 39. The louterion 
published by Raubitschek, op. cit., pp. 400 f., no. 372, is a one-piece object, the basin part roughly 
picked out, perhaps, as Raubitschek suggests, to accommodate a bronze basin. In the vase-paintings 
some of the bowls appear to be quite separate from their stands, e.g., on the Apulian vases C Wek 
Lecce, II, [V Dr, pl. 12,8; C.V.A., Taranto, I, IV Br, pl. 6, 1; Lenormant and de Witte, IV, pl. 15. 

67 Blinkenberg, Ath. Mitt., XXIII, 1898, p. 16. 

68 See above, note 62. 

°° Raubitschek, of. cit., p. 373, supposes that the elaborate type with caryatid figures supporting 
the basin must have had an eastern origin. So also do Kenner, Jahresh., XXIX, 1935, pp. 140 f. 
and F. Matz, Geschichte der griechischen Kunst, I, Frankfurt am Main, 1950, p. 382 and p. 526, 
note 444. The finest and largest of these is the seventh-century example recently found at the 
Isthmian Sanctuary of Poseidon (Broneer, Hesperia, XXVI, 1957, pp. 24-27, pls. 10 and 11, a). 
‘This type is of course a special case, in which the supporting figures are mainly in question. On 
the other hand, there is nothing inherently improbable in the thought that the basic form of the 
louterion may be of Asiatic origin. Cf., e.g., the pedestaled bowls from Level III (third millenium 
B.c.?) at Alaca Huyuk, Arch. Anz., 1941, col. 265, fig. 4; and there must be many others. 

he They appear most often in scenes of the ambush of Troilos (though not present on the 
Frangois Vase). A few examples should suffice to show, despite their wide variety of details, the 
essential similarity of these objects. CORINTHIAN: bottle by Timonidas, Pfuhl, III, fig 174 
ATTIC: Siana kylix in New York by the “C” Painter, C.V.A., Metropolitan Museum, II, pl. 2,2 
CUBW sO 51s 10, 4) 5 Acropolis fragment, Graef, I, pl. 85, no. 2115; b.-f. hydria, New York 
4.5.11.2 (4.B.V., p. 85, no. 2, Painter of London B 76, and p. 683) ; two ovoid neck-amphoras, one 
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These objects, though of somewhat varied form, have essentially the shape of a lou- 
terion. The change in bathing habits which came about with an increase in the density 
of population may be reflected in the fact that representations of shower-bathing in a 
fountain house seem not to endure beyond the archaic period.” This fact may indicate 
a change in custom which would naturally have led to the shifting of the basins from 
the fountain house to the well-side, where they are shown in a number of red-figure 
vase-paintings.”* In this way, the louteria of the late archaic and subsequent periods 
might be explained as descendants of the fountain splash-basins. This proposal still 
does not solve the problem of ultimate origin, but it does bring into account a consider- 
able amount of early evidence for the form. Some, at least, of the splash-basins 
would tend to support Blinkenberg’s theory of originally separate basin and stand for 
the louterion. 

The idea of separateness, or two-piece construction, also has direct relevance to 
the entry in our inscription. Separateness of basin and pedestal is in fact either stated 
or implied in most of the sources which mention louteria,”” and most extant examples 
of stone louteria were actually made in two pieces, a basin provided with a tenon 
underneath and a pedestal with a mortise in the top of the shaft." Sometimes the 
positions of mortise and tenon were reversed,” but this must have made the basin 
more fragile. In most cases, the two parts were no doubt simply fitted together, but 


in Munich (E. Buschor, Griechische Vasen, Munich, 1940; p.107, fig. 24;°AB.V., p. 95, nos 4; 
“ Tyrrhenian Group ”), the other in the British Museum (No. OF [tea Cdr lll alliitiexol 
35, 1). CHALCIDIAN: a neck-amphora in Rome, Villa Giulia (Studi Etruschi, XXIV, 1955-56, 
p. 147, pl. IV, a) ; cf. also (not Troilos), Phineus kylix (Rumpf, Chalkidische Vasen, pis. 40-42). 
ETRUSCAN wall-painting: Tomba dei Tori (Giglioli, L’arte etrusca, pl. 107). 

71 See above, note 51. 

72 See above, p. 187 and notes 5 and 6. Even where the well is not shown, its nearness may 
easily be inferred. Cf. Caskey and Beazley, II, p. 35. 

78 Cf. above, p. 222. 

74 Tenons are regularly present on the basins found at Olynthos (Olynthus, VIII, p. 319) and 
at Athens (Raubitschek, op. cit., p. 373) ; and often elsewhere. On the louteria at Delos, see above, 
note 56. One-piece examples were harder to carve, and were wasteful of material. Where they do 
occur (as at Epidauros, Blinkenberg, Ath. Mitt., XXIII, 1898, pp. 14-23), they are heavier and 
cruder than the usual kind. It appears likely that the big monolithic basins which were sometimes 
found near well-heads in private houses at Delos were mortars, not louteria as Déonna suggests 
(Délos, XVIII, p. 88, pl. 32, nos. 229, 230, 232). These are roughly worked outside, and worn 
smooth inside in a deep conical hollow. Their form agrees better with that of other objects identified 
as mortars (cf. below, pp. 236-238). 

75 Mortised basin: Raubitschek, op. cit., p. 406, no. 308. This case, though exceptional, may 
explain how the numerous pedestals without mortises which were found at Olynthos were fitted into 
their basins. The basin may simply have had a shallow mortise adapted to the form and size of the 
pedestal shaft at its top, though admittedly no such basins have been found at Olynthos. In actual 
specimens of pedestals, however, the area of the shaft’s top seems altogether inadequate to have 
supported with any security a basin that merely rested flat on it. Those found elsewhere, e.g. at 


Delos, regularly have mortised pedestals. 
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sometimes the joint was made more secure by filling it with molten lead. In any 
event, two-piece construction was the rule, and this fact, together with Pollux’s ” 
ascription to the Demioprata of a louterion kai hypostaton, must lead us to ask whether 
the entry louterion lithinon is meant to include both parts of the object, or whether 
the support was listed and sold separately. The analogy of the kardopot,™ which were 
probably similar in form and construction, and for which the bowl and stand were 
listed and sold as distinct items, suggests that the meaning of this entry, too,—and of 
Pollux’s statement—is that the louterion and its stand were separately listed.” 

For the form of our louterion, we may perhaps suppose something like the hand- 
some stone example found at Olynthos, comfortably high and broad, with its fluted 
shaft and its painted decoration on the mouldings.” 

It is true that in the vase-paintings, where representations of louteria abound,” 
the archaic and early classical representations show, in general, the most impressive 
shapes.*’ Those of the later fifth century tend to be somewhat lower, and simpler.” 
On the other hand, there seems to be a return to the taller and more elegant forms in 
the fourth century, in both Attic and Italiote red-figure.** Furthermore the types of 
louteria represented in vase-paintings may more often be attributable to mere fashion 
of rendering on the part of the vase-painters than to actual changes in the form of the 
object. The persistence of the taller, elegant form in actual louteria, as at Olynthos, 
Delos, and Pompeii, also gives us some encouragement to believe that this finer type 
persisted through the last decades of the fifth century. Our text may still, therefore, 
refer to one of these large, carefully worked louteria. 


76 A channel for pouring the lead was cut into the basin; see Raubitschek, op. cit., p. 406, 
no. 378; and Délos, XI, p. 121, fig. 85. 
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78 See below, pp. 239-241. 

7? On the possible relationship of this entry to Pollux, X, 46, see above, p. 222. Pedestals also 
were sometimes used separately for seats (probably ad hoc) ; cf. Beazley, E.V.P., pp. 67, 135. 

°° Olynthus, XII, pp. 246-247, pls. 218-220 (the last showing the painted details in color) ; 
also A.J.A., XLIII, 1939, pp. 60-61, fig. 14; top diam. 0.90 m.; H. not stated, but looks to be about 
0.75 m., or close to 30 inches. 

81 See above, note 44. 

*? Cf., e.g., the very elegant specimen with “Ionic” shaft, A.R.V., p. 70 8, (E. Gerhard, Auser- 
lesene Vasenbilder, Berlin, 1840-58, pl. 272, 5-6); or A.R.V., p. 290, no. 173 (Douris; “ Doric ” 
shaft), for the typically refined appearance of most archaic examples. These continue into the 
early classical period; but another common type, already seen in the work of the Briseis Painter 
(A.R.V., p. 268, no. 25) and the Kleophrades Painter (A.R.V., p. 126, no. 69), but continuing 
into that of the Boot Painter (e.g., 4.R.V., p. 549, no. 3), the Deepdene Painter (4.R.V., p. 327, 
no. 21), and others, is very heavy and deep-bowled by contrast. 

* E.g., in A.R.V., p. 743, nos. 62-64 (Washing Painter) ; A.R.V., p. 840, no. 85 (Manner of 
the Meidias Painter). 

** E.g., Attic: Schefold, Untersuch., p. 3, no. 10 (Bossert and Zschietzschmann, fig. 143, top), 
and fig. 39, no. 484; C.V.A., Robinson Collection 3, pls. 14 and 15, 1; Italiote: C.V.A., Taranto 2 
IV Dr, pls. 28, 29,3; Lenormant and de Witte, IV, pls. 13, 19, etc. 
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4. EscHARA 


(III, 9) 


The word écxydépa“ first appears in Homer, where it usually refers to the 
domestic hearth, in a sense equivalent to éoria.® In classical times, however, the 
eschara was a portable coal-pan or brazier, used both to provide warmth and for 
cooking; *’ also, and perhaps more often, it signifies a sacrificial fire or hearth, and, 
by extension, an altar.** In the one entry in the Stelai, €oxa[ pa] (III, line 9), the end 
of the word is lost, hence the number is undetermined; the total price is two obols. 
Since this is presumably a portable, secular object, the meaning ‘ brazier’ seems 
certain here. In view of the price (two obols or less), the material must be terracotta. 


Braziers have been found in all parts of the Mediterranean world, dating from 
the Bronze Age onward. Those of the fifth century B.c. are well known from 
specimens found in the Athenian Agora and at Corinth.” F ourth-century examples, 
similar to certain of these, are best represented by the finds at Olynthos.** Hellenistic 
specimens, of various (and usually more elaborate) types, were widely distributed. 
One favorite kind, which is found at many Greek sites, is believed to have emanated 
mainly from a single place of manufacture.** In the Roman period, both cooking 


°° "Eoxdpa: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. éoxdpa, écxapis, éoxdpiov, éoxapidiov; P. Gachon, Diction- 
naire, II, pp. 1194-1196, s.v. Focus; Reisch, R.E., VI, 1909, cols. 614-617, s.v. Eschara. 

8° Cf. Reisch, loc. cit.; Hesychius, s.v. 

87 F.g., Aristophanes, Ach., 888, and Vesp., 938. 

** On this meaning, see especially Olynthus, XII, pp. 201-202, note 57, p. 459, and the refer- 
ences there cited. 

*° Bronze Age braziers exist in a variety of forms, no doubt indicative of various uses. There 
is no clear line of continuity from any of these types to those of historic Greece, but it can be 
assumed that the production and use of objects having the same or a similar purpose was unbroken. 

°° Cf. C. Boulter, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 96-97, pl. 36, nos. 121-124, and other braziers 
there mentioned. 

*1 See especially Olynthus, XIII, pp. 407, 411, nos. 1023-1024, pl. 247 (for no. 1024 also 
Olynthus, XII, pp. 4-5, pl. 4, 1). For the fine bronze brazier of similar shape which was found at 
Olynthos, cf. Olynthus, X, pp. 181-182, pls. 37-38, no. 570 (also Olynthus, VIII, p. 186, pls. 52, 
1 and 102, 2). Another example, found at Pella and published in Ipaxrixa, 1914, pp. 144 Liga lh, 
is smaller and less well preserved. The metal escharai which are listed in temple inventories were, to 
judge from the descriptive adjectives sometimes applied. to them, of this 2 open-pan A type 2 cr 
I.G., I1?, 1416, line 8 (bronze) ; XI, 2, 161, B, line 129 (écydpa odnpa) ; ibid., line 124 (écxdpa 
mupkaids repeated in later lists in the series) and ibid., line 17 ( éoxapisvov brdorarov éxov) ; etc. 

°2 Examples of this particular Hellenistic type are common in the Athenian Agora; cf. H. A. 
Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, pp. 391-392, figs. 79-80, no. D 76; pp. 420-421, figs. 108-109, no. 
E 150; and pp. 466-468. For the type, see also Jahrb., V, 1890, pp. 118-141; Arch. Anz., 1890, cols. 
166-167 (Conze) ; VI, 1891, cols. 110-124 (Furtwangler) ; XII, 1897, cols. 160-167 (Winter) ; 
Rom. Mitt., X, 1895, pp. 38-46 (Mau); B.C.H., XXIX, 1905, pp. 373-404 (Mayence) ; and (a 
different kind) B.C.H., LVIII, 1934, pp. 203-217 (Bakalakis). 
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and heating braziers, known chiefly from bronze specimens, achieved an even greater 
variety and degree of elaboration.” 

Fifth-century terracotta braziers, which are our chief concern here, occur in two 
principal types. The first (Pl. 49, c)* is the so-called “ shallow brazier,” designed 
mainly for broiling or grilling, as is shown by the frequent presence of spit-racks, 
and by the flat, unperforated bowl.”* The other is the “ deep brazier ” (PI. 49, b),”° in 
the form of a ventilated fire box, designed to accommodate a pot which was placed 
on top.” There are also related, but often larger, objects, such as the “ barrel-shaped 
cooking stand,” * which were used for cookery, but which, because they used brush- 
wood as fuel, rather than charcoal as the ancient sources generally seem to demand,” 
do not qualify properly as eschara."” 

Either of the two kinds of brazier, however, could appropriately be called an 
éoxdpa, and both may well have been so named. One is inclined to favor the “ shallow 
brazier ” (known not only in Athens and at Corinth in the fifth century, but also 
represented by excellent examples in fourth-century Olynthos),’* not merely under 


93 The Hellenistic and Roman types (chiefly the latter) are discussed by P. Gachon, loc. cit. 

& Agora P’°21956, C: Boulter, Hesperia, XX1), 1953,.pl. 36,-p; S6,ene. 121. (Otnersexamples 
(cited by Boulter, loc. cit.): Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 514-515, no. 82, fig. 27; VI, 1937, pp. 305- 
306, no. 212, fig. 36 (from Corinth) ; and XVIII, 1949, p. 355, no. 99, pl. 97. Cf. the smaller-sized 
objects of like shape, VI, 1937, p. 50, i, fig. 33; and XVIII, 1949, p. 336, no. 100, pl. 97. Still others, 
unpublished, are in the Agora Museum. 

95 A separate grill (cf. below, p. 232, on yaortpomrys) could, if desired, easily have been used in 
place of the spits. 

86 Agora P 21958. Boulter, op. cit., pl. 36, p. 97, no. 123. Other examples (cited by Boulter, 
loc. cit.) > Hesperia, IV, 1935, pp. 514-515, no. 83, fig. 27; V1, 1937, pp. 305-306, nos 213, fie. 36 
(from Corinth). Others in Agora Museum. 

*7 In this respect it seems to be the logical forerunner of the Hellenistic type (above, note 92), 
which was designed expressly to support a pot. The new features are: the (usually rather tall) 
foot, with a large vent in one side; the holes in the bottom of the fire box, none on the side; and 
the moulded supports for the pot. Matching specimens of chytrai and tall braziers of this type have 
been found in the Athenian Agora (P 2393, P 3421: cf. H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, III, 1934, 
pp. 420-421, figs. 108-109, and pp. 466-468). Functionally, this type served the same needs as the 
fifth-century “ deep brazier.”” It may be that this kind of brazier was also called, as Mau has argued 
(Rom. Mitt., X, 1895, pp. 43-46), a xutpérous or Adoava. On the other hand, Pollux (X, 99 ff.) 
seems to imply that yutpdrous, Adcava, avOpdxiov, and éoxapa were (at least in his time) synonymous. 
In general, it would appear that all these terms were too broadly applied, perhaps especially so in 
later times, to allow for any of them so strict a definition as Mau proposes. 

*§ Cf. Agora P 21959. Boulter, op. cit., pl. 36, p. 125, no. 124, and others there cited. The type 
goes back at least to the seventh century. 

* E.g., Aristophanes, Ach., 888 ff.; Strattis in Pollux, X, 101. 

70° Looser terms, such as xurpdrovs, or Adoava (above, note 97), would fit them well enough. 
*AvOpaxvov, on the other hand, seems inappropriate. 

*. Cf. above, note 91. The terracotta brazier, no. 1024, is mended with lead clamps, offering 
a curious analogy to Pollux’s (VI, 88) podrvBdoderor éoydpar. On podvB8dSeros, which occurs in Stele 
V, line 35, see above, p. 209 and note 73. 
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the influence of our modern notion of what a fire-pan should look like. The “ deep 
brazier,” it is true, must have used charcoal too, and the fact that it could support a 
chytra *** gave it a special utility which helps to explain the great popularity of its 
Hellenistic descendant. The name eschara, however, seems better suited to the shallow 
type, which so closely resembles the modern Greek heating brazier (cf. also Mod. 
Greek oydpas, applied to meat that is grilled over charcoal). We have concluded, 
therefore, that the “ shallow brazier,’”’ Plate 49, c, is most probably an éoyapa. 


*5. SKAPHE, GASTROPTES, DEUTER (Pollux). 


Although these objects are not mentioned in any extant part of the Stelai, Pollux 
states that they were listed in the Denuoprata. A brief note on them may, therefore, 
be in order here. 

Skaphe. Pollux, X, 103: é 8€ rots Anuiomparors edpioxerar oKady paKpa Kal oxadny 
otpoyyvdn. Evidently the word could be applied to any broad, shallow vessel, but 
Pollux is here speaking, more narrowly, of things used in cookery. We may perhaps 
picture such an object as the basin shown on the red-figured pelike in Berkeley, in 
which a boy-satyr is preparing some kind of food. In this sense, the skaphe bears a 
strong functional resemblance to the xépdozos or paxtpa. °° These last were, however 
—at least as the kardopos appears in the Stelai—heavy objects; some of them were 
made of stone; in two cases a separate pedestal is mentioned.” In general, the usage 
of oxdd¢n implies something more easily portable. The terms pakpa and peyadn in 
Pollux’s account suggest, respectively, an oval and a round basin. The mention else- 
where of a oxddn orpoyyvhy, as if this distinction were significant, may perhaps mean 
that oval skaphai were not uncommon.” The derivation of the word, from oxada, 
may indicate a wooden *”* or stone prototype, but the term could of course be applied 
to bowls of any material. Prices for skaphai are given in an Attic inscription of the 
third (?) century B.c.: «| Kad | au peyahau at A drachmai each, orpoyyvAo at 1 drachme 
each. The material is not stated. In the Edict of Diocletian,” the maximum price 


102 Chytra is mentioned in the same passage with eschara in Aristophanes, Vesp., 938, and 
elsewhere; but this does not prove that they were used together. 

103 Sxagn : Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. oxapy, oKadetov (2), oKadoy, sKadis ; MA la 
1945, p. 515 and the references there cited. 

104 4 J.A., op. cit., p. 509, fig. 1. 


105 Below, pp. 239-241. ; 
106 Stele II, lines 32-34, 35-37. CH 1Geal Add,-2h Core, 1424-2, line 257: oxadn xadKi* 


NeovroBdors, for a different sort of combination, in metal. 

107 See below, note 109. 

108 Cf. J.G., II, 1648, line 20: [o] cada éthwa; and Edict. Diocl., XV, 48- ale ae 

109 7. G., II?, 1695, lines 16-19. Cf. also I.G., XI, 2, 146, line 80, where 2 oxddys (sic) is priced 
at 4 obols, and Ins. Délos, 290, line 76, where a cxa¢is «is nadaiotpay cost 3 obols. 

110 Bdict. Diocl., XV, 48-51. 
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allowed, for a skaphe of 5-modius capacity (% of a medimnos), is 150 denarii; for one 
of one-modius capacity, 50 denarii; for the same, iron-bound, 75 denarii; and, for a 
small bow! (xé Baba trou kéunda) of half-modius capacity, turned, 30 denarii. For all 
but the first, wood is specified as the material. 

Gastroptes.“ Pollux, X, 105: Taorpéarns 8é €v tots Anpwompdrous mémparat, Kat 
Sevryp, Kowdyv aprorolm Kai payeipw oKedos, amd 7d Sevew @vopacpevov. ‘he word 
yaotpéarns, which has been defined from its etymology “” as a ‘ vessel for cooking 
sausages,’ occurs very rarely. It is found elsewhere only in the Delian temple inven- 
tories (there spelled differently),“* where it is listed among bronze objects. The 
gastroptes is hard to visualize, but, since “‘ dry ” cooking (é7yovs) is here in question, 
it need not have been a vessel. Dr. Pippin thinks of some kind of utensil.** One could 
suppose, also, a grill or toasting rack, or even a toasting fork, as well as a pan or tray. 
For the grill, metal would be preferable,’ but there were found in the Athenian 
Agora terracotta objects (cf. Pl. 49, d)*° which must have been used for just this 
purpose.” It seems possible that such a grill may have been called a gastroptes, but 
the information at hand does not allow a positive identification. 

Deuter.” The word occurs only in Pollux, X, 105 (see above). The Lexicon 
defines it as a ‘ kettle’ or ‘ cauldron,’ comparing dedpa (itself a hapax legomenon, and 
a doubtful one at that), and implying that food was boiled in it. But Pollux ex- 
plicitly states that the deuter was used by both bakers and cooks, and he says that the 
word is derived from devw, which is more aptly connected with kneading than with 
boiling.”* It may be better, therefore, to define the deuter as a kind of mixing bowl 


1 Taotpomtns: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 

12 Cf, Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. yaornp, I, 3, and érrdo. 

118 7.G., XI, 2, 161, B, line 128 (yaorpomris), and 199, B, line 79 (yaorpororis). Both entries 
refer to the same object. In /.G., II?, 1640, line 30, the entire word is restored. 

a Pritchett, Part Il) pasic: 

6 Cf. Délos, XVIII, pp. 228-229, fig. 254, pl. 630, for leaden models of such grills. 

16 Agora P 8305. Context of fourth to third century B.c. To be published in G. R. Edwards, 
Atheman Agora, Hellenistic Pottery. 

47 The clay is fire-blackened. For a representation of such a grill in use, cf. the terracotta in 
Berlin, Cloché, Classes, pl. XX XV, 1. There is a similar group in the Athens National Museum 
(Helene Stathatos Collection). A grill of this sort was found at Olympia, E. Kunze and H. 
Schlief, 1V. Bericht tiber die Ausgrabungen in Olympia, 1940-41, Berlin, 1944, pp. 103-104, figs. 
87-88. Cf. also an Early Helladic example, remarkably like its classical descendants, which was 
nea at Rafina in Attica and is now in the National Museum (Td *Epyov ris ’Apx. ‘Er. xara 7d 1954, 
Dak). 

“8 There is also a rare type of round frying-pan with parallel grooves in the bottom, perhaps 
for draining off fat, which could have been used for this kind of cookery. Cf. Agora P 18790, to be 
published by G. R. Edwards. 

9 Aeurnp: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 

sev Fr esdat,, Ol. A, OU. Cunt, 

721 Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. Sedo (A), especially under I, 2. 
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or kneading basin, or perhaps a utensil ** for combining wet with dry substances. If it 
is a vessel, it may be in some way related to the skaphe and the kardopos.’” 


VIS MORTARS, TROUGHS, TUBS, AND RELATED OBJECTS 


This chapter deals with the large, open containers used in the preparation of 
bread, wine and oil; certain other vessels and implements applied to these processes; 
and finally, the pyelos, which is here taken to be a bathtub. Such unity as the chapter 
possesses therefore depends on the physical similarity of the principal objects, and 
on the functional relationship of the others to them. 

Break-making in antiquity was done by a series of processes* involving types 
of equipment which remained in use, with remarkably little change, over the centuries. 
Even with the invention of new and more efficient methods, which were applied mostly 
in commercial production, the old, time-honored practices continued, especially for 
domestic or other small-scale needs. Whatever methods were used, the necessary steps 
included, after the crops were harvested, the flailing and winnowing of the grain 
(or other cereal) to remove the chaff, pounding or grinding the meal, sieving the meal 
either to remove chaff and other impurities or to obtain different grades of fineness 
or both, mixing and kneading and shaping of loaves or cakes, and baking. Most of 
these steps made use of objects which are listed in the Stelai. For the first, there are 
the pteon or ptyon (winnowing shovel) and the thrinax (winnowing fork).* For 
pounding and grinding, the holmos (mortar) and the hyperon (pestle) occur, as well 
as the more efficient friction mill, of which the movable part is the onos aleton (upper 
millstone).* For sieving, there is the koskinon (sieve) ; * and for mixing and kneading, 
the kardopos (kneading basin), perhaps also the skaphe (open bowl)* and the telia 
(baker’s tray?).° Of these objects, the present chapter deals only with the holmos 
(pp. 235-238), the hyperon (pp. 238-239), and the kardopos (pp. 239-241). 

The main processes of bread-making and the utensils required for them are 


122 Cf, Pritchett, Part If_p. 316. 

123 Cf. below, pp. 239-241. 

1 These are fully described in Bliimner, Technologie, I*, pp. 1-96. Cf. also Pottier, Dictionnaire, 
III, p. 231, s.v. Holmos; E. Baudrillart, abid., III, pp. 2008-9, s.v. Mortarium; Cloché, Classes, 
pp. 14-15; Hug, R.E., XVI, 1, 1933, cols. 319-321, s.v. Mortarium; Délos, XVUI, pp. 103-106 ; 
Olynthus, VIII, pp. 326-336. On some of the work in this section, I was assisted by Mr. Pershing 

ung. 

‘ ® On these entries, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 293, 299 f. 

3 Pritchett, Part II, pp. 298 f. 

4 See below, Section VII, following number of this journal. 

5’ See above, pp. 231-232. 

6 Pritchett, Part II, p. 315. 
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vividly shown in a familiar kind of terracotta sculptures,’ mostly of the archaic period. 
The most elaborate of all the groups which illustrate this theme are two in the 
National Museum (PI. 50, a and b).* In these, the various operations are so vividly 
depicted that we may let them serve to introduce the whole subject, before proceeding 
to the individual utensils which are listed in the Stelai.’ 

In the first group (Pl. 50, a), starting from the far side and moving clockwise, 
we see a widely vaulted oven (imvés) resting on a low fire box which opens to the right. 
Inside the oven, which has a fully open front, there are small oblong cakes, pointed at 
both ends. The oven is tended by a small figure which sits or kneels in front of the 
opening, holding in the left hand some undistinguishable object, perhaps a cake. On 
the floor, in front of the oven and to the left, is a small bowl, possibly to hold water 
used for cleaning the oven between batches.” To the right of the oven, there is a 
covered vase at the back, then the stump of what must have been a standing figure 
facing inward. Then a long, oval basin with high sides, inside it apparently two 
masses of dough and a broken-off projection which may be the stumps of a figure, 
inside the basin perhaps in order to work the dough by trampling it. Next, nearest us, 
a small round vase painted white inside; behind it an indistinct projection, perhaps the 
stump of a figure facing inward. Then, at our near left, we see another oblong 
kneading basin (xapdomos),"" resting on a low support; over it are bent two figures 
kneading masses of dough; at the farther end there is a third mass of dough, and 
space for a third figure, now entirely missing. Finally at our far left, a figure stands 
facing us holding a large bowl-shaped sieve (kéoxevov )” over a basin on a tall pedestal 
(perhaps another kind of kaépdomos?). Near the center of the whole group stands 
a figure, taller than the rest, which faces left and holds both arms extended; in the 
left hand is an object similar to that held by the oven-tender ; the right hand is missing. 
The style of rendering the figures is crude, but, since there is no indication of their 
sex, they may be males, operating a commercial bakery.* 

In the second group (Pl. 50, b), consisting of women, again the oven appears: 
barrel-shaped, full-width opening with a slight overhang of the roof, inside it an 


7E.g., Agnes Stillwell, Corinth, XV, ii, The Potters’ Quarter, Princeton, 1952, pp. 206-207. 

§ Athens, N.M. 4431 and 5773. The new photographs were made by Alison Frantz, after the 
objects were cleaned. For permission to publish them here, I am grateful to Mme. S. Karousou, 
Assistant Director of the National Museum. 

® These terracottas were first published by K. Kourouniotis, "Eg. “Apy., 1896, cols. 200-215, pl. 
XI, 1-2 (from drawings), with a detailed description and commentary, the latter especially valuable 
for the comparison drawn between ancient and modern Greek practices. Since then, the drawings 
have been often reproduced, e.g., Dictionnaire, IV, p. 495, fig. 5694 (= N.M. 5773). 

10 Cf. Kourouniotis, op. cit., col. 212. 

11 See below, pp. 239-241. 

12 Above, note 4. 

18 See below, p. 241. 

14 So Kourouniotis, op. cit., col. 214. 
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irregular flat piece of clay perhaps meant as a cake; * the end of it hangs limply out 
the front. The oven rests on a tall apsidal structure which opens to the right, housing 
the fire box; inside, four sticks of wood. A woman stands before it with a baby on 
her left arm, apparently poking the fire (or stoking it?) with a long stick which she 
holds in her right hand. The end of the stick is broken off. Next to her, a woman 
stands with a round one-handled tray, on which is a large, round loaf of unbaked 
bread. Then, on our near right, a woman holding in her arms a large container, more 
or less semicircular with high back and sides sloping downward to an open front edge, 
from which she appears to be shaking roughly-shaped pellets into a spreading bowl 
which rests on the floor in front of her. This may represent, as Kourouniotis thinks,” 
the final winnowing of the grain to remove any remaining foreign matter. Nearest us, 
two standing figures flank a mortar (dAmos),’’ in which they are pounding the cereal 
with heavy pestles (dzepa).** Finally, at our left rear, a woman stands nursing a 
baby held on her left arm; the lower part of the baby and the woman’s right hand are 
missing. At her right, on the floor, is a small dog.” The center is occupied by a 
large round tray, on which are shown loaves in a variety of shapes,—round, doughnut- 
shaped, square,—and with various decorative patterns. This may be a scene of 
domestic bread-making, but there is actually no reason why the women could not be 
operating a commercial bakery. 

In both of these groups, the lively and charmingly naive representation has the 
immediacy of a snapshot, telling us more about bread-making than we could learn 
from many words. We may turn now, with a feeling of having visited two ancient 
bakeries, to our consideration of the relevant entries in the Stelai. 


1. Mortar (Holmos) 
(II, 22-23 and 25-26; I1I, 10) 


The 6dpos * appears as a mortar as early as Hesiod, where it is described as a 
wooden object,” and mentioned together with the (wooden) tzepor, or pestle, as often 


15 Cf, Kourouniotes, op. cit., cols. 211-212. 

16 Op, cit., cols. 207-208. The utensil may, then, be a Aixvov. Cf. J. E. Harrison, J.H.S., XXIII, 
1903, pp. 292-324. 

17 See below, pp. 236-238. 

18 See below, pp. 238-239. 

19 Located here in Kourouniotis, op. cit., pl. XI, 1 and so described by him. In our photograph 
(PI. 50, b), and in the actual group as it now is constituted, the dog has moved to a position in front 
of the woman tending the fire. On the underside of the dog, there is a pencilled number, 5691. 

20"Orpos: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., but see below, note 21. } ; ; 

21 Hesiod, Op., 423. So also in Eustathius, ad Il. XI, 147 (p. 835,48) : dApos . . . oxebos KotAov 
& AiGov # Kat EtAov, and cf. Pliny, H.N., 112, pila lignea. The word occurs twice in Aristophanes, 
once as a heavy mortar (Vesp., 201), and once specifically as a wooden object, surely again a 
mortar (Vesp., 238; cf. School. ad loc.: és €vAlvov Svros Tot dApov). In neither case 1s there warrant 
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in Greek literature.” The size which Hesiod recommends for a mortar is three feet 
(Amos rpind8ys; in height or breadth?), for the pestle three cubits in length (vzepov 
tpimnxv[v]). These dimensions agree fairly well with the apparent size of such objects 
as they are represented in vase-paintings, as will be seen below. 

In the Stelai, three holmoi are listed. One, of stone (II, lines 25-26), has a price 
of 8 drachmai 5 obols.*® A second, of wood (II, lines 22-23), is given a price which 
is partly lost, but with possible readings which range between 3 drachmai 3 obols and 
14 drachmai 1 obol.** The third holmos, for which the material is not stated, but 
which should be of terracotta (III, line 10), brought 1 drachme 5 obols. The range 
of prices indicates that these were fairly large objects, and encourages us to suppose 
that they were on the scale of those seen in vase-paintings or of the large stone 
mortars found in excavations. 

Representations of mortars in use appear in several vase-paintings, the best 
known of which are the East-Greek lebes in Boston and the Attic black-figured 
amphora in Leningrad. On the Boston lebes,”* which represents some kind of religious 
festival, a man and a woman are shown with pestles, pounding meal (?) in a heavy 
mortar supported by a three-legged stand. The Leningrad vase * shows two women 
at work over a large, apparently one-piece, mortar with a conical base. From a later 
period, there is the Corinthian red-figured. bell-krater, Athens N.M. 5815 (1391),” 
on which there is a comic scene of cooks being attacked by geese; in the center is a 
large, chalice-shaped mortar with conical foot, from which protrude the upper halves 
of what seem to be two large pestles. In none of these cases is it certain that a cereal 
product is being pounded in the bowls, but there can hardly be any doubt that mortars 
and pestles are represented. The material of which the mortars are made cannot be 
determined, but the pestles at least should be of wood.** There are also, among the 
numerous terracottas which represent different phases of bread-making and similar 


for distinguishing a special meaning (e.g., ‘kneading trough’) as is done by some commentators 
and in Liddell-Scott-Jones. On the drApos &Awos of Stele II, lines 22-23, see below. 

2210 ge terodotos, 1,200), Pausanias, Veilo,.2. bOllixgas. Lic. 

*8 Tf, as Pritchett believes possible (Part I, p. 256), the first obol sign was miswritten for a 
drachme, the price would be 9 drachmai 4 obols. 

24 See Section IX, next number of this journal. 

*° A, Fairbanks, A.J.A., XXIII, 1919, pp. 279 ff.; id., Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: Cata- 
logue of Greek and Etruscan Vases, I, Boston, 1928, pl. 58, no. 546; F. Villard, Mon. Piot, ALI 
1949, especially pp. 42-49. 

** Blumner, Technologie, I’, p. 19, fig. 3; Dictionnaire, III, fig. 5149; Cloché, Classes, pl. IX, 2 
(Beazley, A.B.V., p. 309, no. 95, Swing Painter). There is a similar group on the b.-f. fragment 
Eleusis 1055, _Atho Miit.,, XL1, 1916; p258; fig: 13. 

*7M. Bieber, History of the Greek and Roman Theater, Princeton, 1939, p.. S2 she 136: 
Corinthian, not Boeotian, as Trendall has pointed out (T. B. L. Webster, Greek Theatre Production, 
London, 1956, p. 132). 

28 Cf. above, note 22. 
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occupations, examples of figures using mortars and pestles, similar to those shown 
on the vases, as, for example, on our Plate 50.” In all these cases, the mortar appears 
to be a large, heavy object, the pestles long and narrow. The mortars shown on the 
vases seem, on a rough estimate, to be about 0.75 m. to 0.90 m. high, and perhaps up 
to 0.60 m. wide. 

It has been doubted whether the figures in the vase-paintings and terracottas are 
actually pounding cereals into meal,** and of course mortars must have been used for 
many other purposes.” One use, which still has to do with the preparation of cereals, 
might have been the pounding intended merely to remove the husks, the actual grinding 
process having been accomplished by some other means, in classical times often by a 
mill of one kind or another. In an Egyptian tomb painting of the Twelfth Dynasty 
(ca. 2000-1780 B.c.), the grain is pounded in a mortar much like the Greek examples 
(except that it is shaped like a truncated cone), but only to free the husks; it is then 
sieved to remove the remaining husks, and only after that is it ground ca a saddle- 
quern.** Mixing or blending must also have been done often in the holmos, as the 
scene on the Boston lebes appears to suggest. 

Actual specimens of mortars, quite naturally, vary widely in size, shape and 
apparent purpose. Prehistoric stone mortars,” like those found in Thessaly,” all tend 
to be small, shallow bowls, often provided with a spout at the side. It is questionable 
how useful they would have been for preparing meal. A Mycenaean terracotta 
mortar, found at Athens,® has a spout and three legs. These early types in many ways 
resemble the plain pottery vessels, identified as mortars, which have been found in 
fifth-century Corinth and Athens.** One need not doubt that such objects were called 
holmoi; but, since the large, heavy types known from the vase-paintings and from 
extant examples in stone appear to be far more relevant to our present discussion, 
we need not consider further the small clay types, beyond noting that they exist. 

The stone mortars found at Olynthos ** and at Delos * give a more reliable picture 
of the kind of holmoi that must be meant in the Stelai. Of the five found at Olynthos, 


2° Cf. also Bliimner, Technologie, I’, p. 19, fig. 4 (=F. Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen 
Terrakotten, I, Berlin, 1903, pl. 33,9), and p. 69, fig. 29. 

30 Tbid., pp. 18-20. 

21 Tbid., p. 19; cf. Pausanias, V, 18,1. 

32 On mills, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 2986. ; , 

88 Cf. Singer, Holmyard and Hall, Hist. of Tech. I, p. PL Dee pen Bop Déonna (Délos, XVIII, 
p. 105, pl. 142, nos. 294-300) observes that this Egyptian form of mortar is also common on Delos. 

84 Bliimner, Technologie, I*, p. 18; Délos, XVIII, p. 102, note 2. 

35 A J.B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, Prehistoric Thessaly, Cambridge, 1912, p. 122, fig. 172, 
efapps72, 191. 

Pie O. Broneer, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, pp. 411-412, fig. 94. 

87 C, Boulter, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 98, no. 122, pl. 34; and references there cited. 

38 Olynthus, VIII, pp. 335-336. 

39 Delos, XVIII, pp. 103-107; see also above, note 33. 
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two had handles projecting from the rims and two were made in two pieces with the 
basin extending into the lower stone. One specimen from Olynthos ” had been broken 
in antiquity and mended with lead clamps. There is a mortise in the lower stone; the 
two parts were held together by a tenon which projected from the upper stone. The 
average measurements of five of these Olynthian mortars “ yield a height of 0.665 m., 
and a top outer diameter of 0.689 m., not very much smaller in either direction than 
Hesiod’s holmos tripodes (above, p. 236). The Hellenistic types from Delos are more 
varied,*? both as to size and form, but they are characteristically deep, and suggest a 
definite line of continuity with the fourth-century examples from Olynthos. Our 
examples, since they belong to the late fifth century, may be best compared with those 
from Olynthos for their shape, and may well have been of comparable size. 


2. PEsTLE (Hyperon) 
(II, 224; V, 8&4) 


The pestles (dzepa)* which are used with the large mortars shown in the vase- 
paintings and terracotta figurines “ are long, paddle-like cylinders, somewhat pointed 
at either end, and tapered or thinned in the middle where they were gripped. Either 
end could thus be used for pounding (the object was held in a vertical position when 
in operation), the remaining half serving as a balance. The size usually appears to be 
about 0.75 m. to 0.90 m., but those shown on the Corinthian bell-krater in Athens *° 
look as if they might well attain the three-cubit length recommended by Hesiod.** 
Other objects of this type, usually (and no doubt correctly) taken to be pestles, are 
brandished offensively by Thracian women in scenes of the Death of Orpheus,*’ de- 
fensively by Trojan women in Iliupersis scenes.“ 


*° Olynthus, XII, pp. 50-51, pl. 29,1, 3-4. 

“1 Olynthus, VIII, p. 335. 

#2 Above, note 39. 

*8"'Yrepov: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. taepos, with a note which tends to favor the neuter form, 
on the evidence of what is now Stele II, line 224, where the plural trepa is clear, and complete; 
Caskey and Beazley, p. 73, note 1. The text in Stele V, line 84 is incomplete, but is perhaps to be 
restored to allow for the existence of a number. 

44 Cf. above, notes 25-29. 

45 Above, note 27. 

“8 Hesiod, Op., 423. Cf., for the shape, Aeneas Tacticus, 33, 2. 

“7 E.g., hydria, C.V.A., Petit Palais, pl. 18, 2-6 (A.R.V., p. 388, no. 5, “ related to the Nausicaa 
Painter”). On the subject, see M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, VI, 1937, pp. 264-266, nos. 6-7; GVA 
Robinson Collection, 2, p. 33, pls. 46 and 47, 1; F. Brommer, Satyroi, Wiirzburg, 1937, p. 45, nos. 
69-71. On the Beldam Painter’s lekythos Athens N.M. 1129 (4.B.V., p. 709; Haspels, A.B.L., 
p. 266, no. 1, pl. 49) one of the attacking satyrs wields a pestle. 

* E.g., hydria, Naples 2422 (Pfuhl, IIT, fig. 378; A.R.V., p. 126, no. 66, Kleophrades Painter) ; 
kylix, Louvre G 152 (Pottier, Vases du Louvre, III, p. 184, pl. 121; A.R.V., p. 245, no. 1, Brygos 
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Hypera are listed twice in the Stelai: once in II, line 224, where three pieces 
apparently were sold for 1 drachme 3 obols, yielding a calculated price of 3 obols each; 
and again in Stele V, line 84, where the termination of the line (and hence the number 
of objects) is lost, and where no price is given. 

Pestles were of course made in many different sizes and shapes, and of various 
materials, wood,** iron,” stone,” or terracotta,” but those pictured in the vase- 
paintings must, because of their size and form, have been wooden objects. This is 
the type which would best suit the large mortars listed in Stelai IT and III. The unit 
price of 3 obols is not inconsistent with the theory that they were probably large 
wooden pestles of this sort,** although stone is also possible. 


3. KARDOPOS 
(II, 4-5, 9-10, 11-12, 103-104, 229-230, 201-252) 


Kardopoi occur only in Stele II, but we find there, individually listed, three 
examples of stone (II, lines 4-5, Pele" 231-492 \y three. of clay (11, times. 9210) 
103-104, 229-230), and bases for two others, the material of which is not stated 
(II, lines 32-34, 35-37). In several of these entries, the prices are fortunately given, 
and extant. The stone kardopos in Stele II, lines 4-5 is priced at 7 drachmai 2 obols; 
for that in II, lines 11-12, where the price is incompletely preserved, we might, by 
analogy, best read 7 drachmai 5 obols.”* The pottery kardopos in Stele IT, lines 9-10 
is priced at 2 drachmai. The entries in I, lines 32-34 and 35-37 list a broken base 
of a kardopos at 1 drachme 3 obols, and a base (presumably intact) for a broken 
kardopos at 6 drachmai 3 obols. From the prices, we might infer that these two 


Painter) on which the warrior whom Andromeda attacks with a pestle is named “Yzepos! For 
other illustrations of this and the Orpheus theme, with a discussion of actual weapons of pestle-like 
form, see G. Kropatschek, “ Morserkeulen and Pila Muralia,” Jahrb., XXIII, 1908, pp. 79-94, 
181-184; cf. Bliimner, Technologie, I’, pp. 19-20. 

49 Cf. above, note 22. 

50 Cf Pollux, VII, 107; Lucian, Herm., 99. 

61 The primitive pestles or pounders found with small stone mortars (cf. above, notes 34, 35) 
were also of stone. 

82 E.g. Olynthus, XU, p. 50. 

88\We may compare the wooden lamp-stands of Stele II, lines 199-200 (Pritchett, Part II, 
pp. 240-241), at one obol each, but these probably used proportionately much less wood and owed 
their value more to the labor of making them. The grape-stakes of Stele II, lines 254-255, which 
must have cost less than 035 obol each, and may have sold at 03 obol each, were of course of 
unknown size, but they were probably unworked whips of olive wood or the like, since split-wood 
stakes would have wasted costly material better put to other uses. For pictures showing such stakes 
in use, see below, p. 243, note 78. 

64 Cf. Insc. Délos, 1403, B®, col. 2, line 29: xdpdorov AOivnv. 

85 Possible, but less likely : 3 drachmai 5 obols or 12 drachmai 5 obols. 
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bases were of stone, and also that the stone kardopoi were probably made in two 
parts, since bases are listed and sold separately.” These inferences raise the problem 
whether the prices for the stone kardopoi in Stele II, lines 4-5 and 11-12 apply to 
the bowl and base together, or only to the bowl, a question which will be considered 
further below (Section IX). For the present, it may be observed that, in size, these 
objects seem to belong in the general neighborhood of the stone mortar in Stele If, 
lines 25-26, which brought 8 drachmai 5 obols (see above, p. 236). 

A xdpSoros * is a basin or ‘ trough’ which was used principally for mixing and 
kneading dough. The word ‘trough,’ however, with its suggestion of an oblong 
shape, cannot be applied generically, for most of the objects used for this purpose in 
bread-making scenes are round. On the other hand, pd«rpa, which is used as 
a synonym” for xdpdomos, has (in its later form pdxpa) the meaning of bath or 
sarcophagus; ** and there are representations of oblong kardopoi in terracotta groups 
showing two or more persons simultaneously kneading dough, as on our Plate 
50.° The oblong shape was perhaps favored for industrial use, but in the great 
majority of terracottas which represent kneading, the container is a circular basin 
on a pedestal, somewhat like a louterion,” but heavier and coarser.® In most aspects 
of their shape, they are remarkably like the kneading basins shown in old Egyptian 
figures and reliefs of many centuries earlier.“ In some cases, kneading and shaping 
appear to take place in the same basin, as, evidently, on our Plate 50, a; in other 
cases, there seems to have been a division of these operations, the shaping of 


86 Cf. the remarks on louteria, above, p. 222. 

57 Kapdomos: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Stephanus, Thes., s.v.; M. Besnier, Dictionnaire, IV, 
pp. 494-496, s.v. Pistor; E. Pottier, ibid., III, p. 1479, s.v. Mactra. Cf. also the references given 
above, p. 233, note 1. 

58 Cf. Aristophanes, Ran., 1159; Artemidoros, Oneirocr., I, 5 (58). 

°° Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. paxrpa, paxpa. Pollux (I, 245) also gives, as a synonym for 
Kapdomos, the word via (1.e., Oveta, properly a mortar). 

°° Cf. above, notes 8, 9. Also, the group in the Louvre showing four women kneading bread to 
the musical accompaniment of a flute; Bossert and Zschietzschmann, fig. 143, b; Dictionnaire, IV, 
p. 496, fig. 5695. 

** Cf. above, pp. 222 ff. An Attic fourth-century Kertch lekanis in Leningrad (Schefold, Unter- 
such., p. 5, no. 11; Bossert and Zschietzschmann, fig. 143, a), has a scene which seems to be con- 
cerned with the preparation of wedding cakes. Two seated women are shown kneading or shaping 
the cakes on a three-legged table; at their left, a standing figure holds her hands down to a white 
basin on a pedestal, in its form undistinguishable from representations of louteria; is the object here 
serving as a kneading basin? 

** Examples and literature on these terracottas, which are numerous, are collected in Corinth, 
XV, ii, pp. 206-207. 

°° E.g., those shown in scenes of beer-making, such as the figurine, H. Ranke, The Art of 
Ancient Egypt, Vienna, 1936, fig. 75 (Old Kingdom) ; and often. In the three-dimensional group 
ibid., fig. 82 (Middle Kingdom), illustrating a bakery, the loaves are apparently fashioned on a 
flat disk supported by a cylindrical pedestal. 

64 Cf. above, note 8. 
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loaves or cakes having been done separately on a flat table or table-like opyect. Oi 
course, a mixture of dough can be obtained by applying liquid gradually to meal 
heaped on a flat surface, but usually the kneading seems to have been done in a basin 
of some depth. That later kardopoi had a similar form is indicated by the early third- 
century Megarian bowls in the Louvre and in Athens (replicas from one mould),® 
on which a worker is shown sifting meal into a pedestaled, louterion-like basin, which 
is most easily understood as a kardopos. 

The identification of actual kardopoi cannot be attempted with any great feeling 
of assurance, for the expected shape is one which could be applied to a variety of 
uses. One possible example may be cited, however, which was found by J. H. Young 
in a (fourth-to-third-century?) context at Boundazeza in South Attica.°’ Among 
mortars and other objects belonging to a mill, there was found a “ basin-like marble 
disk ” which Young compares with the pedestaled basin on the Megarian bowls men- 
tioned above, and a near-by block which “ probably served as the stand for this basin.” 
Young concludes that these objects “together . . . constitute one of the ‘ bird-bath’ 
sifting tables such as the Louvre Megarian bowl shows.” The basin, which was 
observed as a partly buried surface find, has a top outside diameter of 0.96 m.; the 
stand appears, from the published sketch of it, to have a height of some 0.30 m. Taken 
together, the two parts would form a fairly large object. We cannot be certain that 
this was, specifically, a kneading basin, but from all appearances it seems likely that 
it was. 

From the materials discussed above, we have a reasonably clear notion of the 
kardopos, in both its round and its oblong shape. One cannot say whether those 
mentioned in Stele II were round or oblong; but the round form, being commoner, 
seems more probable. If this is a fair hypothesis, then our kardopoi should have been 
round, shallow basins on stands, shaped more or less like louteria, but probably 
rougher and heavier. The terracotta figurines of women kneading dough ® probably 
give the most convincing picture of the object. 


4. Lrwnos 
Olle gory ols Vt 137) 


The separation of the grape juice from the skin, seeds and pulp was accomplished 
in fifth-century Greece by primitive methods which reach far back into the Bronze 
Age, and no doubt even earlier. This method needs only a walled or rimmed area 


65 Cf. above, note 63. A large trestle table is so used on the Monument of Eurysaces in Rome; 


Dictionnaire, IV, p. 496, fig. 5697. 
66 4 J.A., XLI, 1937, p. 88; "Ed. ’Apy., 1914, p. 51, fig. 3. Cf. also below, on xdcxwoy in the 


following number of this journal. 
67 J. H. Young, Hepseria, X, 1941, p. 190, figs. 11-12. Cf. Délos, XVIII, pp. 103-107. 


68 Cf. above, p. 234 and notes 8, 9. 
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in which the grapes are placed, a run-off channel, and a suitable catch-basin.” The 
grapes, after being put in place, are trodden by the bare feet of the workers, and the 
juice runs off through the channel into the basin. Even after the invention of more 
efficient devices, such as, first, the level press and, later, the screw press, the simpler 
method remained in use, as is evident from literary sources and from many illustra- 
tions.” Indeed, it is still practiced today in Greece and other parts of the Mediter- 
ranean area. 

Anvés,” in the meaning most often given to it, is the place within which the 
grapes are trodden or squeezed, i. e., the press-bed,”” whether in the form of a simple 
treading-vat or as part of a more complicated apparatus.” Other uses of the word, as 
for ‘watering trough,’ ‘kneading trough,’ ” ‘ coffin,’ ‘ mast-socket,’ etc., are 
less frequent, and none of them seems to have any relevance here. 

In Stele II, line 255 and in V, line 31, stone lenoi are specified; in VI, line 137, 
whatever followed Anvds is lost. The price is lost in V, line 31, and in the other two 
cases no separate price was given. In II, line 255, however, a stone lenos was sold 


6° Cf. for example, the illuminating discussion of Old Kingdom vintaging, wine treading and 
wine pressing given by P. Montet, Les scénes de la vie privée dans les tombeaux de lAncien 
Empire, Strasbourg and Paris, 1925, pp. 265-273. The best known Egyptian illustrations of grape 
treading are those in the Fifth-Dynasty tomb of Ti at Saqqarah (Montet, of. cit., pl. 21, opp. p. 264) 
and in the Eighteenth-Dynasty tomb of Nakht (N. de G. Davies, The Tomb of Nakht at Thebes, 
New York, 1917, pl. 22; Nina M. Davies and A. H. Gardiner, Egyptian Painting, Chicago, 1936, 
pls. 48 and 98). A detailed comparison of Greek and Egyptian methods of wine-making would have 
great interest. 

7°On ancient Greek wine-making, see A. Jardé, Dictionnaire, V, pp. 360-362, s.v. Torcular; 
V. Chapot, ibid., pp. 919-920, s.v. Vinum; Cloché, Classes, pp. 18-20; Délos, XVIII, pp. 97-101 
(where, however, the Delian presses under discussion are taken, no doubt correctly, to have been 
used for oil), especially pp. 97-98, note 9. 

™ Anvos: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Stephanus, Thes., s.v., Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, s.v. 

7 Cf. C. C. Edgar, Zenon Papyri, III, no, 59,300, line 15 (Cat. général Musée du Caire, vol. 85, 
Le Caire, 1928). So also in Theokritos, VII, 25, XXV, 28; Diodorus Siculus, [1], 63; Pollux(1, 
225, VII, 151, X, 130; Hesychius, s.v.; Photius, s.v. Our inscriptions give the earliest use of Anvés 
in this sense, but Pollux, X, 130, quotes it from the Demioprata, as the Lexicon should have noted. 

73“ Press-bed ’ appears also to be the meaning in Bekker, Anecd., I, p. 277, not ‘ catch-basin ’ 
(i.e., rperrnp), as Jardé, loc. cit., supposes. In Photius, s.v., the definition dyyos vAwov olvou Sexrixdy 
should also mean the press-bed, the channel or basin of which receives the juice from the operation 
of the press above it. 

Only in the Homeric Hymn to Hermes, 104, and in the Septuagint (Genesis, XXX, 38, 41). 
Compare the similar use of tpurrjp in I.G., II, 1673, line 21, on which see below, p. 247. 
, pie in Menander (Frag. 116), quoted as a curiosity by Pollux, VII, 22, VII, 179, and 

‘® Pherekrates, Frag. 5 Koch; and often later in Christian inscriptions (I.G., XIV, 150, line 5; 
C.L.G., 1979, etc.) and in Pollux, ITI, 102, VII, 160, VIII, 146, and X, 150. Compare the similar 
use Of wtedos, Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., 3, and cf. below, p. 253, note 138; listed in the Stelai (VI 
138) immediately after a Anvds. 

‘T Asklepiades Myrelaios in Athenaeus, XI, 474; Pollux, I, 91. 
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together with 10,200 grape-stakes ™ for a total sum of 59 drachmai. If, in this 
composite entry, the unit price of the charakes came to an even figure, the simplest 
one would be 100 for 3 obols, which would yield a total of exactly 51 drachmai for 
the 10,200 stakes. The remainder of 8 drachmai could then be assigned to the stone 
lenos, a price which compares well with that of the stone mortar, at 8 drachmai 5 
obols, in Stele II, lines 25-26. But it must be emphasized that the convenience of this 
division may be purely accidental, and that the two kinds of objects in the entry may 
never have been evaluated separately. 

It is said that the wine press and the oil press in antiquity were alike in their 
form and operation; “ and it is even suggested that the same apparatus served both 
purposes.*° This is no doubt true in a general sense, and the press-bed for grapes 
(as opposed to the treading floor) would require essentially the same design as for 
olives. But, in the case of olives, greater pressure was needed for efficient extraction 
of the oil, and it is possible that the use of devices to exert this pressure (wooden shoes, 
a press-board laid over the bag of olives and trampled on, a lever-press, a screw-press, 
and finally, for preliminary crushing, the rotary mill, in ascending order of com- 
plexity) were invented first for use on olives,” and only later applied to grapes. Even 
the lever-press, which is fairly simple, is found in use in Greece for olives ” several 
centuries before the earliest evidence of its use for grapes.** Furthermore, the word 
Anvés seems not to have been used with direct reference to an olive press,” and we 
might assume that the object belonged, originally and properly, to the vintage. In this 
latter context, \nvds may also have meant ‘treading-floor’; but some other term, 
perhaps oradvd0Bodeiov,”* may have been more common. In any case, our Anvot appear 
to have been portable. On this evidence, it seems most likely that the lenoi in the 


78 Xdpaxes. On these, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 305f. Illustrated on the Attic b.-f. amphora 
Louvre AM 1008, C.V.A., IV, III He, pl. 29, 3, where the tops of the stakes are forked, as is 
natural for such supports. Similarly forked poles are used as uprights of an enclosure for fowl in a 
relief in the Tomb of Ti at Saqqarah (V Dyn.), Montet, of. cit., pl. X, opp. p. 120, and elsewhere 
in Egyptian art. 

79 Cf. Jardé, op. cit., p. 360 and note 4; Délos, XVIII, p. 97 and note 2. 

80 Cf. M. Deffner, Ath. Mitt., XXXIV, 1909, p. 346. 

81 On ancient oil presses, see Délos, XVIII, loc. cit., and the references there cited ; Olynthus, 
VIII, pp. 339-341. There were pressing devices for grapes at least as early as the Old Kingdom 
in Egypt (cf. above, note 69), but these were apparently used for squeezing the pulp after comple- 
tion of the first, and simpler, process of grape treading, which appears in the same scenes. 

82 On the b.-f. skyphos Boston 525, Bliimner, Technologie, I’, p. 344, fig. 124; Cloché, Classes, 
pl. X. Here the press-bed and the run-off basin (a column-krater ?) are quite similar to those shown 
in contemporary wine treading scenes, the differences being only in the addition of pressing 
apparatus. Cf. also the unpublished skyphos in Thebes, mentioned in Olynthus, VIII, p. 341, note 14. 

83 E.g., on the relief in Naples, Jardé, of. cit., p. 362, fig. 7017. ; 

84 Unless, in Pollux, X, 130, Ayvés and izoAjnov are meant, respectively, as exact equivalents 
to the olive press and run-off basin described immediately above. 

85 See below, pp. 249-250, on plinthoi staphylobolot. 
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Stelai were simple treading-vats of stone for use in the vintage, not presses in the 
technical sense, nor fixed treading-floors. 

The work of harvesting and treading the vintage is shown in a number of vase- 
paintings, which range from the sixth to the middle of the fifth century B.c. From 
these representations we can obtain a good notion of the process. Although these are 
mostly ideal scenes, in which satyrs rather than humans do the work, and although 
the latest of them is several decades earlier than the time of the Stelai, still there are 
many later works, principally reliefs, which show that the same methods continued in 
use much later.®’ It seems reasonably safe, therefore, to rely on the vase-paintings, at 
least in their principal elements, as evidence applicable to the time of Alkibiades. The 
vases known to me which have scenes of grape treading are the following: 


A. Corinthian 
1. Louvre E634. Column-krater. Payne, Necrocorinthia, No. 1182; Pot- 
tier, Vases antiques du Louvre, I, pl. 48; Cloché, Classes, pl. XII, 2. 


B. Attic Black-Figure 

2. Wurzburg 265, Amphora. (4.B./.,-p. l5i.no. 22. Amasis) Painter). 
Langlotz, Wiirzburg, pl. 74; Pfuhl, Ill, fig. 222; Development, 
Din2o-2 ) Gloche Classes plea. 

3. Leningrad. Amphora. Gerhard, Auserlesene Vasenbilder, pl. 15; 
Brublslil e237. 

. Wurzburg 208. Amphora. Langlotz, Wirzburg, pl. 44. 

5. Brussels 278. Eye-neck amphora. C.V.A., I, pl. 17; Dictionnaire, V, 
p. 361, fig. 7014. 

6. Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 320. Kylix. (4.B.V., p. 389 middle; 
unattributed). C.V.A., II, pls. 49-50; Dictionnaire, V, p. 361, 
he. /015) 

7. Rome, Villa Giulia 20748. Nikosthenic amphora. (A.B.V., p. 218, no. 
14..>-Painter Ne- )eGai rae LIS ena al, 

8. Munich 1388 (J1110). Amphora. (4.B.V., p. 140, bottom, no. 2, com- 
pared with Painter of the Vatican Mourner). C.V.A., I, pl. 25, 2. 


C. Attic Red-Figure 


9. Lecce, Museo Provinciale 602. Column-krater. (A.R.V., p. 374, no. 32. 
Leningrad Painter). C.lea. lett cep ols 


** E.g., on numerous reliefs, such as Bossert and Zschietzschmann, p. 203, below ; on sarcophagi, 
such as those in H. Stuart Jones, Sculptures of the Museo Capitolino, Oxford, 1912, pl. 83, 5; id., 
Sculptures of the Palazzo det Conservatori, pl. 26, 4; F. Deichmann. Friihchristliche Kirchen in 
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10. New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art. Colummn-krater. (4.R.V., 
p. 301, no. 4, Cleveland Painter). C.V.A., (Fogg)—Gallatin, pl. 
age 

11. Bologna, Museo Civico 241.Column-krater. (A.R.V., p. 347, no. 20, 
Orchard Painter). €.V.Ad,, 1, 111 Ic, pl..28, 1. 

12. Rome, Vatican. Column-krater. (Repainted.) *Ed. Apy., 1924, p. 108, 
fig. 5; Dictionnaire, I, p. 33, fig. 63 (old drawing, from Museum 
Etruscum Gregorianum, II, Rome, 1842, pl. 24, 1). 

13. Athens, National Museum. Column-krater. “Ed. ’Apx., 1924, pp. 106, 
109, figs. 3, 6. 


These representations vary in some details, but in most respects they agree. The 
center of operations is usually a flat table-like structure standing on thin legs, provided 
with low sides and having a drain-spout at one end (e.g., nos. 2, 9, 10, 12, 13). This 
must be one kind of Jenos, as is generally assumed. Legs are present on all but nos. 
1 and 7. Evidently the material is wood in most of these representations, since the 
legs appear to be turned, and the nailheads are shown where the legs are fastened on 
(cf. no. 9). Heavier specimens, like that on no. 6, may also be of wood, but some 
examples in stone may have been similar to it. In all these lenoi, the treading-basin 
is quite shallow, except for no. 10, which seems to have somewhat higher walls. 

Under the spout of the /enos there is regularly shown a vessel which serves as a 
catch-basin, the hypolenion, or tripter.*’ The grapes are brought to the lenos in con- 
tainers of various kinds, but consisting of two main types: large, deep baskets (e. g., 
no. 3 and elsewhere in vintaging scenes)** or heavy, wooden-looking bowls (e.g., on 
no. 13 and elsewhere).** The treader stands in the lenos, inside a container which 
keeps the grapes from spilling off. This inner container may be simply another basket, 
of the same kind as those used in harvesting the grapes (no. 13; cf. no. 2), or a low, 
flexible, boat-shaped basket with handles (nos. 3 and 6; cf. no. 7). Still other repre- 
sentations show skin-like or cloth-like sacks (nos. 9, 10, 11; cf. no. 12), sometimes 
apparently with handles which are grasped by the treader. The name for these 
interior containers has not been established, but it seems at least possible that they, 
like the carrying baskets, were called staphyloboleia.” 

Actual stone lenoi have been found, however, which can confidently be assigned 
to wine-making. These obviously are not direct copies of the wooden kind repre- 


Rom, Basel, 1948, pl. 17 (Sarcophagus of Constantia) ; F. Gerke, Der Sarkophag des Iunius Bassus, 
Berlin, 1936, pl. 35; and often elsewhere. 

87 See below, pp. 247-249. 

88 Staphyloboleia? See below, p. 249. 


89 Skaphai? See above, p. 231. ing : 
20 See below, pp. 249-250. In no. 13, above, the treader stands inside a tall carrying-basket. 
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sented in the vase-paintings, but are more closely parallel to the stone press-beds used 
in making olive oil. For wine, an impressively complete establishment of Hellenistic 
date was recently found at Mirmeki, near Kertch in the Crimea,” with press-bed, run- 
off channels and vats all in place. Here the press-bed is a heavy circular stone with 
a channel near its perimeter, intended of course for mechanical pressing, and not a 
treading-floor in the primitive sense. A Bronze Age Minoan press (L.M. I, or 16th 
century B.c., according to Marinatos) found at Vathypetro in Crete” more closely 
resembles the classical Greek arrangement as seen in the vase-paintings. In this case 
the grapes were trodden in deep open vases provided with spouts and drain-basins. In 
the classical press-beds which are thought to be intended for oil, there is a closer 
likeness to the equipment found at Mirmeki. The bed itself is most often made of a 
separate slab, usually square but sometimes round, which rested on a stone block or 
structure of blocks. Such are the press-beds found at Olynthos and at Delos.” A 
crude example of one-piece construction, presumably of Bronze Age date, which was 
found at Methana ™ illustrates how clumsy and hard to move such a press would be 
in contrast to the flat slabs of classical times. 


From the foregoing evidence, we may conclude that the stone lenoi of the Stelai 
were most probably, like the press-beds from Olynthos and Delos, square or circular 
blocks, hollowed or channeled, provided with a run-off spout, and meant to be either 
imbedded in a floor or supported on a separate structure, the latter no doubt usually 
also of stone. Real portability, of the kind suggested by the lenoi of the vase-paintings, 
is scarcely to be assumed. As to their size, we can only guess; but, in order to offer 
room for a treader to work comfortably or for a press to work efficiently, a minimum 
diameter of about one meter would be required.” The price of 8 drachmai, which is 
conjectured above for one of our lenoi, seems appropriate for a stone object of such 
aisizes 


* [llustrated London News, Jan. 5, 1957, pp. 28-29, figs. 1-2, 4-6; brought to my attention by 
Professor H. A. Thompson. 

2 lpaxtika, LODZ. pp. 094-90/, NS. Ob .Cil. UXX VI loos pos ie aes le 

°° Olynthus, VIII, p. 342, pls. 81,4; 82,2; 83,1. The authors take these for oil presses, but 
suggest (tbid., note 18) that the two spouted basins, pls. 81,4 and 83,1, may have been used for 
grapes. Cf. also the Hellenistic press-bed from Praisos, B.S.A., VIII, 1901-1902, p. 265, fig. 31, 
which, though itself round, was supported by one or more square blocks. The press-beds found at 
Delos (Délos, XVIII, p. 100) are nearly all square (the round one, Cloché, Classes, pl. IX, 1) and 
quite heavy. The largest is 1.37 by 1.15 by 0.27m. (Délos, XVIII, pl. 39, figs. 273-275). Their 
ae thickness, as well as the nature of their channeling, favors Déonna’s assumption that these were 
oil presses. 

** Definer, Ath. Mitt., XXXIV, 1909, pp. 345-347, pl. 25,1. Deffner suggests that both grapes 
and olives may have been pressed on this object. 

°° The press-beds found at Delos are even bigger (cf. above, note 91). There is one from 
Olynthos (Olynthus, VIII, pl. 81,4) with an outer diameter of 0.86 m., length including spout 1.15 m. 

°° On the price, see further in the following number of this journal. 
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5. TRIPTER 
(ii, t. and possibly 35 V.052,) 


According to Pollux, a tpiumrnp “' is a vessel into which the oil flows from the olive 
press (X, 130: 6 kparjp eis ov amoppet TovAaov).** In the same passage he seems to 
equate it with tzoAnnov,”” which he quotes from the Demioprata, but which is not 
extant in the Stelai. It is not clear whether there is any real difference in meaning 
between these words, or whether they are synonymous. The earliest use of tpurryp 
occurs in Aristophanes (Ach., 937), where the sense seems to be as in Pollux.’ In 
Suidas, also, where Isaios (Frag. 24) is cited, tpum7yp éeore miBakvy, éxmérados, ota Ta. 
émdjvia.*”’ In other cases, the press itself is meant, or the wooden press-board, but the 
distinction is not always evident from the language.*” Tripter is associated with wine, 
as well as oil, so that Pollux’ mention of oil need not be taken as restrictive. 

Tripter is also used for a kind of mortar,*® and for a pestle.’ Ina fourth-century 
inscription from Eleusis,*” tripteres are mentioned as water troughs for livestock, but 
this is an isolated case, and need not be taken as a primary, or even regular, meaning 
(other large, open vessels, intended for different purposes, were also put to this use ) atl 
It is nevertheless true that tpurrjp had a variety of meanings, as Suidas (s.v.) says: 
To\AG yap Kal dha onpaive Tovvoma. 

In the Stelai, there are two certain listings of tripteres (II, line 1 and V, line 32). 
In both lines the prices are lost, but the second at least gives the material as terracotta. 


°7 Tortip: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; A. Jardé, Dictionnaire, V, pp. 360-362, s.v. Torcular ; 
E. Pottier, ibid., V, p. 469, s.v. Tripter. 

98 So also in Pollux, VII, 150; and cf. I, 246. 

89 T iddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. In Dittenberger, O.G.J., 383, line 247 (Nimrud Dagh; first century 
p.c.), the reason why a kparyp troAjmos is mentioned in that context is not clear, but the expression 
should mean the same as ioAnnov. 

100 Cf. Rogers, ad loc. It seems obvious that tpurrjp here means a vessel. 

101 For the use of émArov in a similar sense (though differently understood in Liddell-Scott- 
Jones, s.v.) cf. Oppian, Cynegetica, I, 167 and A. W. Mair, ad loc. (Loeb Cl. Lib. Ed., pp. 14-15, 
note d). 

a Nicander, Alex., 494, and Schol.; Bekker, Anecd., I, p. 302: ra EbAa Tod dpydvov, ols vroBad- 
Aovrat af capydvar Tov otapvAdy, ols oTpepovor rovs orbAovs T00 épydvov. Cf. also Hesychius, s.v. tpurtijp: 
& tHv atapvAny TpiBovow. 

103 Theophrastos, de Lapid., 56. Cf. Bekker, loc. cit.: dAdo 8€ pact tpirTHpes cidos Ov<ei>as, where, 
however, a press may again be meant. . 

104 Only in Nicander, Ther., 95, and Frag. 70, 15 in Athenaeus, IV, 133 e. Cf. Bekker, loc. cit., 
of 8% dxdvny, i.e., a whetstone, which might be compared for its shape or its purpose. 

105 T.G., I1?, 1673, line 21. 

106 Cf, Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. Anvés, 2. Note also the use of louterion-like basins for watering 
livestock on an East-Greek b.-f. amphora in Munich, Pfuhl, ITI, fig. 149, and on a relief from 
Otricoli in the Vatican, S. Reinach, Répertoire des reliefs grecs et romains, I, Paris, 1909-1912, 
p. 415,2. Suggested also by the unpublished b.-f. lekythos (white ground), Agora P 24067, by the 


Gela Painter (A.B.V., p. 715, no. 16 ter). 
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Furthermore, in Stele II the first line is followed (lines 2-3) by a sipye (price lost; 
but cf. above, p. 196), then by the entry érepor III, with a price of 5 drachmai 1 obol. 
Since the gender does not agree with that of sipye, it seems logical to refer this entry 
back to the tpurrfpes of line 1, as Pritchett has said.” Elsewhere in this Stele, too, 
the unit prices for sipyai are given as 5 obols in one case (Stele II, line 6), apparently 
314 obols in the other (II, line 16), which is not very consistent with the price stated 
in line 3. If érepou refers to tpur7fqpes, we have for them in this entry a unit price of 1 
drachme 4% obols, a figure which invites comparison with that of 2 drachmai for the 
pottery kardopos listed a few lines down (II, lines 9-10).** 

Of the possible meanings for tripteres, that which best fits the entries in the Stelai 
is the first, that is, they were run-off basins used to catch the flow of grape juice or 
olive oil from the press. ‘ Pestle,’ the first meaning given in the Lexicon, occurs only 
in one author, and so also ‘ mortar,’ which is given next; in both instances the authors 
are later than the fifth century B.c. ‘ Pestle’ seems particularly ill-suited, since terra- 
cotta is twice mentioned as the material for tripteres, since vepov, for “ pestle,’ occurs 
in both Stele II and Stele V, and since the price (3 obols) does not agree very well with 
the possible price of 1 drachme 47% obols for a tripter. This brings us back to the 
wine (or oil) press and its equipment. And again, since Aynvds is used in Stelai II 
and V for the press itself, and for other reasons, the tripteres of the Stelai must be 
vessels of the sort defined by Pollux and implied by Aristophanes. Vessels of terra- 
cotta, large enough to cost nearly two drachmai, would suit this situation very well. 
The fact that they are sold in pairs in Stelai II, line 1 and V, line 32 may have no 
special significance, but it would be convenient to have an empty vase ready to put 
into position when the one in use was filled. 

The exact form and size of our tripteres cannot readily be established. One 
difficulty is that almost any vessel that was large enough could have been applied to 
this use. Pollux calls it a xparjp (VII, 151; X, 130),*° Suidas (s.v.) a wBdxvn, 
ex7rérahos, and indeed a wide mouth-opening would be advantageous. In most of the 
pictures of wine treading that appear on vases,””° the juice flows from the lenos into 
a wide-mouthed vessel, sometimes partly sunk into the ground. In some cases, it looks 
like a pithos," but more often it resembles a krater,”” or at any rate a broad, basin-like 
vessel."*. All of these containers are quite large and heavy-looking, some of them 


Bae Kitchieth st Art 1 sp)...200, 

108 See also above, p. 239. 

*°° Cf. Aristophanes, Ach., 937, where xparjp and tpurrjp are rhetorically balanced. 

110 See above, pp. 244-245. 

41 E.g., above p. 244, no. 2. 

™ E.g., above, p. 245, no. 13, where a lugged bell-krater, partly buried in the ground, seems to 
be represented ; and cf. above, notes 91-92. The shape also resembles that of a round bathtub ; see 
below, p. 254, note 142. 

"* E.g., above, p. 244, nos. 3, 9. On no. 10, the run-off basin is a squat, bulging vessel with 
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more so than others. After all due allowances for variety of shape and size, it seems 
likely that vessels of this type are meant by the tripteres in the Stelai. If so, and if the 
unit price of 1 drachme 4% obols is valid for tripteres in Stele II, line 3, this conclu- 
sion adds valuable evidence to our knowledge of prices for pottery in the late fifth 
century B.c. 


6. PLINTHOS STAPHYLOBOLOS 


(V, 36) 


The whole entry reads [7]Aw@ourradvdro0Bdror, with no interruption between the 
two words. The price is lost, and the number of objects sold is apparently not stated.“ 
The word oradvdo0Bodou is new, and the question must first be asked, whether it is 
here a noun or an adjective. 

The only comparable word, oradvdAoBodetov (or -Bddvov), appears only in lexico- 
graphical sources.** Pollux, in one place (VII, 151), calls it a vessel in which the 
vintagers put the grapes (6 kpavjp & @ Tas otadvdAds Baddovow ot TpvyHvTes) ; in 
another passage (X, 129), where perhaps the same meaning is intended, he lists it 
among containers in which the crops are collected (ra dyyeta Ta trodexdueva tiv 
ém@pav), and in the company of baskets, so that we might be justified thus far in 
calling it a vintage basket.” Finally, Pollux (I, 245, with the form -BéXvov) lists it 
again among containers used by farmers, and again in proximity to baskets, but gives 
as a synonym tapsetov, which properly means a storage-room or storehouse. The 
passage is, therefore, ambiguous. On the one hand, rapretov might have a special 
application here, such as ‘ storage basket,’ with oradvdoBodetov defined as before; on 
the other, if rapwetov has the significance of a ‘ room,’ oradvdoBohetov might be under- 
stood as a place where grapes are put for treading, i.e., a treading-floor (see below). 

Among the lexicographers, Photius has the fullest entry, offering three defini- 
tions for the word: ** (1) the container within the lenos, in which the vintage is 
trodden; (2) the basket in which the grapes are brought from the fields, to be 


two side-handles, tilted upward. Cf. also the large stone catch-basin in the Minoan press-bed 
found at Vathypetro, p. 246. 

114 Compare the size of the amphora as represented on the column-krater in Athens, above, 
p. 245, no. 13. 

115 Cf, Pritchett, Part I, pl. 77, a. 

116 T iddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., which cites Pollux, I, 245; VII, Sie x, 129; and Bekker, Anecd., 
I, p. 303. To these references, add Hesychius and Photius, s.v., and Suidas, s.v. orapvdy ; and note 
that the Lexicon’s definition, ‘vat or basket in which grapes are put for pressing,’ is hardly 
adequate. Cf. also E. Pottier, Dictionnaire, IV, p. 1464, 5.U. 

117 Such baskets appear frequently in scenes of vintaging; cf. above, pp. 244-245. 

118 Photius, s.v. orapvAcBorciov of pév pact stapvdcPoreiov civar ev @ dvaxdarovaw €v Ti Aqve TOUS 
Borpus of ratotvres, dd Tob BahAew thy atapvAny’ of 8€ Tovs Kodpivous paoty, & ols aro TOV aypay épovtes 
thy crapvdny Baddovow eis tiv Anvov' GAXot 8é A€yovsow atapvdoPoreioy eivar ayyos Te XwpyTLKOV oLvoD. 
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emptied into the lenos; and (3) a kind of container for wine. Essentially the same 
information is given in Bekker, Anecd., I, p. 303. The second of these definitions, 
‘vintage basket,’ agrees with Pollux, VII, 151 and X, 129. Something like the first, 
‘vessel or place in which grapes are trodden,’ seems to be meant by Hesychius and 
Suidas.”” 

In the grape treading scenes in vase-paintings,’”’ the treaders sometimes stand 
inside a basket, or bag-like container, which rests on the floor of the lenos,™ and it is 
possible that this kind of thing was called a staphyloboleion. It is also possible that 
when, as must have been usual later on, a fixed treading-floor was used, this floor itself 
was so named,” as the language of Suidas (76 xadovpevov raryrHpiov) suggests. The 
ancient definitions, at any rate, seem to have a fairly wide range of meanings for the 
word, a word which is, after all, more functional than graphic, and which demands 
from its etymology no very precise meaning. 

What, then, of plinthoi and staphyloboloi? Although oradvdA0BdXo is unique, we 
might without difficulty accept it as a substantive, and a probable equivalent for 
staphyloboleia (i.e., ‘ vintage baskets,’ ‘ treading baskets,’ or the like), if it had a line 
to itself. But instead, it follows, in the same line and without interruption, upon 
mhivOor, and with no number after either word. A curious juxtaposition of bricks and 
baskets, both unnumbered, if the two words are to stand separately! Because of this 
difficulty, it seems better to take staphylobolot as an adjective with plintho1 and to 
understand ‘ bricks (or tiles) for a treading-floor’ (cf. above, on aradvdA0Bohetor ). 
These, too, are without parallel, but at least this interpretation brings the sense of the 
words together and would help to explain the puzzle of the missing numbers. The 
pavement of treading-floors was usually made of plaster, but that of one found west 
of the Acropolis at Athens ** was made of river pebbles and lime-mortar. One can 
easily suppose that a very effective floor could be made of bricks set in mortar, and 
that was perhaps the purpose of these plinthoi staphyloboloi. The fact that they are 
not numbered might also suggest that they were not in very good condition. Possibly 
they had been taken up, deteriorated and in more or less fragmentary state, from an 
old treading-floor. 

On the manufacture, uses, and prices of bricks, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 286 f. 


1° Hesychius, 5.v. orapvdoBoreiov* pépos te THs Anvod; Suidas, s.v. crapvdA7} . . . Kal crapvdoBorcioy, 
TO Kadovpevoy TaTnTHpLOV. 


120 Cf. above, pp. 244-245. 

21 K.g., above, pp. 244-245, nos. 2, 9, 10. 

122 Cf. A. Jardé, op. cit., p. 361: “le sol ot l’on foule le raisin.” 

%8 Jardé, loc. cit., identifies it as a staphyloboleion. It is described by W. Dérpfeld, Ath. Mitt., 
XX, 1895, pp. 168-170, with ills. Other treading-floors: Olynthus, VIII, pp. 342-343; ie Sacies 
XXV, 1921-23, p. 69 (Mycenae, Hellenistic). 
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7. PIESTERION 


(V, 10) 


The words mieorjp and mueorypov are cited by various writers on Greek antiqui- 
ties as if they were established terms for ‘ wine press’ or ‘ oil press.’ ** Piesteria are 
therefore placed in this section; but it became evident, upon close study of the words, 
that the mueorypra of this entry can hardly have anything to do with oil or wine presses. 


The word itself is not very concrete or graphic, and it is so rarely encountered 
that one has great difficulty in obtaining any clear impression of these objects. In the 
Lexicon,” the terms muornp, meotHpiov and mueorHpiov dpyavov are defined very 
loosely (‘ squeezer,’ ‘ press’), and treated as if they were all more or less synonymous, 
as indeed they are if one is content with a broad enough definition. Inherently, there 
is probably no reason why oil presses and wine presses could not have been covered by 
these expressions. Actually, however, there is not one ancient source ** in which any 
of these words appears to have been used or defined in this sense. 


The words in question occur chiefly in medical writings, where they have a 
variety of specialized meanings. There, the piester or piesterion is a pressing or 
squeezing instrument used in preparing medical concoctions.’ Adjectivally, there is 
(only once) piesterion organon, for a kind of clamp used in setting dislocated limbs.*** 
Piestron, found only three times, refers to a very specialized surgical instrument. 


Apart from the foregoing cases, the occurrence of these words is very rare 
indeed. For piester, we have only the (restored) fourth-century inscription from 
Eleusis,’” in which the epistatai report their re-use of some old iron poxdot for wedges, 
hammers, and muorq[ pes]. These objects certainly were not wine or olive presses; 
perhaps clamps to be used in construction work? Finally, there is a later source con- 
taining an obscure passage in which the word muaoTnp (sic) appears to mean some- 


124 A Jardé, Dictionnaire, V, p. 360 s.v. Torcular; Cloché, Classes, p. 17; cf. Blimner, 
Technologie, 17, p. 344, note 1. 

125 T iddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. 

126 In Corpus Glossariorum Latinorum, II, 407, lines 44-45, mueorpiov is equated with pressorium 
(itself a late word: * clothes-press’ in Ammianus Marcellinus, XXVIII, 4, 19), aecryp with 
prelum; but cf. C.G.L., III, 263, lines 17 and 20. 

127 Gleukinon (Galen, vol. XIII, p. 1044) ; mekon, the opium poppy (Dioscurides, IV, 64) ; 
mandragoras, the mandrake root (ibid., 1V, 65). For piester, I have been unable to consult Aetius 
Medicus, XII, 55 (sixth century a.D.), but it too is of course a medical source. 

128 Oribasius, XLIX, 4, 68. 

129 Galen, vol. XIV, 104 and 130, in his Glossary of Hippokratic words; its use is described by 
Hippokrates, Mul., I, 70 = 680, 15. oa 

130 7. G., II, 1672, line 304. If the word is meorfpes, this is the only occurrence of the form in 
classical Greek. Perhaps, on the evidence of our inscription, it should be restored meory[pia]. Cf. 
above, pp. 221 and 218, on Aournp-Aournpiov and Geppavrjp-Geppavrnprov. 
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thing like ‘ grappling hook’; *** and Suidas (s.v.) defines mueorjpioy, not very help- 
fully, as an x@\.Bov, which I have been unable to find elsewhere. 

Our inscription gives by far the earliest occurrence of the word mueorjpiov. The 
evidence for its meaning, as surveyed above, offers no encouragement for identifying 
these objects with oil or wine presses. Without further clues, we can hardly define 
our piesteria more accurately than to call them ‘objects for pressing, squeezing, 
pinching, or the like.’ Whatever they were, there were seven of them in this lot, and 
one is disinclined to allow them any great size or importance. The context, though 
otherwise not very revealing, is unimpressive: a broken cot (V, line 9), a block of 
wood (V, line 11), a bench or stool (V, line 12).**? But the entry in line 9 may, just 
conceivably, have some connection. Could these piesteria have been some kind of 
fittings or clamps from the cot, perhaps relevant to its broken condition? This is 
rather a desperate guess, but here we have little else to guide us. 


*8. EKPIESTERION (Pollux) 


Pollux has no mention of piesteria, but he does attribute an éxmveor7prov to the 
Demioprata,** in a passage dealing with the care of clothing. Here the ekpiesterion 
seems to be some kind of fuller’s press. The word is not extant in the Stelai, but 
there is no compelling reason to suppose that Pollux was erroneously citing the 
Piestetia.o1 sotelesy, line 10: 


9. PYELOos 
(Vi15138) 


The word wvedo[s] occurs only once in the Stelai, in a passage which does not 
give separate prices for the objects listed. The text of this line is mutilated, too, so 
that even the number of pyeloi is uncertain. The fragment apparently lists real 
property on Thasos, auctioned as a single lot together with some large, more or less 
stationary objects, a fact which supports the restoration of pyelos in the singular. 
Besides the pyelos, there is a lenos (see above, p. 242) and perhaps a number of 
pithoi (above, p. 168). 

A mvedos ™ is, usually, a bathtub, and that is most probably its meaning in this 
case. Other uses of the word, where they occur, are most often natural derivatives 


81 Martyrium Arethae, 50, in Boissonade, Anecdota Graecae, vol. V. Cf. E. A. Sophocles, 
Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, New York, 1887, s.v. 

=: ndthese.entries, see Pritchett, Partall, pp, 215+ 230.5.5,G00 1; 

*88 Pollux, X, 135; a hapax legomenon, but cf. above, note 126 on pressorium. 

+8 Tlvedos: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Stephanus, Thes., s.v.; E. Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, p. 650 
s.v. Balneum, Balneae; G. Karo and E. Pottier, ibid., IV, pp. 781-782, s.v. Pyelos; Olynthus, VIIL, 
pp. 198-204; Délos, XVIII, pp. 84-89. 
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of this meaning **° and in any event seem to come earlier or later than the fifth 


century. The meaning in Aristophanes, our only really contemporary source, is 
regularly ‘ bathtub.’ ** 


Bathtubs of historic Greek times are of a more or less standardized form, the 
essential features of which were inherited from the Bronze Age.**’ The material, 
except in public baths, was regularly terracotta, and the tub was frequently built into 
one corner of a specially designed bathroom, which was provided with a paved floor 
and a drain. Often the tubs themselves did not have drains, and had to be emptied 
by hand; to facilitate this operation, there was provided a circular depression in one 
end (the foot) of the tub, into which the remaining water would collect during 
drainage. The form of the tub was strikingly consistent from the Bronze Age to the 
Hellenistic period, with only minor evolutionary changes. It was usually of a long 
oval shape, often tapering downward toward one end and with walls sloping inward 
toward the bottom. Designed to accommodate a single seated bather, it was seldom 
more than 1m. long, with walls seldom higher than 0.40 m. at the highest point 
(the back). Although Bronze Age examples ** do not have such a feature, the 
drainage (or foot) basin is usual in classical and later times.”*” A further refinement, 
common in the Hellenistic period but perhaps introduced much earlier, is the raised 
seat at the back of the tub.” 


135 See especially Karo and Pottier, loc. cit. 

136 For the full range of meanings, see the Lexicon; but see also the note on Aristophanes, Vesp., 
141, in Olynthus, VIII, p. 179, note 72, where the meaning ‘ bathroom’ (as opposed to the Lesxicon’s 
‘vat, kitchen-boiler’) is defended by citation of the materials found at Olynthos. But if the meaning 
here is actually ‘bathroom’ (and not simply ‘ bathtub’), even this is an extension of the original 
sense. 

187 For Bronze Age examples, see especially Karo and Pottier, loc. cit., and below, note 138. 
In Homer, the word for bathtub is dodpu0s, which is apparently of Bronze Age origin. The one 
occurrence of rvedos in Homer (Od., XIX, 553) is defined in the Lexicon as a ‘trough for feeding 
animals’ (sc. geese), a generally accepted but not altogether certain translation. The geese do not 
necessarily feed from the wvedos, rather, beside it (wapa vedov) ; the setting is very vaguely defined 
(et peydpo.r) ; and, besides, it was all a dream. mt 

138 E.g., from Knossos: Evans, P.M., I, p. 580, fig. 424, also illustrated ibid., III, p. 386, fig. 257 
(M.M. III) ; ibid., III, p. 384-385, figs. 255-256 (L.M. II). From Milatos: Mon. Ani., I, p. 201, 
pl. II. From Tiryns: Karo and Pottier, loc. cit., p. 781 and note 7. The bathtubs found at Phylakopi 
on Melos (B.S.A., Suppl. IV, Phylakopi, 1904, pp. 139-143, pl. 30) are of a different form, more 
closely resembling that of a wash-basin. It should be noted also, for the Bronze Age, that pottery 
larnakes, used as coffins, are called ‘ bathtubs,’ though it is often doubtful whether they were so 
used (e.g., G. Maraghiannis, Antiquités Crétoises, II, Candia, 1907-11, pl. 30, from Gournia). An 
exceptional case is that of the bath at Pylos, which consists of a terracotta basin of larnax type 
imbedded in a “tub-like undercontainer” (C. Blegen, A.J.A., LX, 1956, p. 100, pls. 47-48, 
figs. 19-21). 

189 See especially Olynthus, VII, p. 200. _ 

140 See Broneer, Hesperia, XXVII, 1958, p. 18 and note 18, citing examples from Olympia 
which are believed to go back to the fifth century B.C. ; but see also Olynthus, VIII, pp. 200-201, note 
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In the fifth century B.c., the current type probably resembled most closely the 
examples found at Olynthos.* Such a form is no doubt what we should visualize 
for the pyelos as it occurs in Aristophanes and in our Stele. 


(To be continued in the following number of this journal. ) 
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75. A specimen found at Leuktra, allegedly in a fifth-century context (Arch. Anz., 1934, col. 162, 
and 1935, col. 212), has such a raised seat, but the dating seems uncertain. A good Hellenistic 
example, with seat, is that found at Mycenae, B.S.A., XXV, 1921-23, p. 100, fig. 24. New examples, 
recently discovered in the excavations at Isthmia (Broneer, Hesperia, XXIV, 1955, p. 127, pl. 49, 
c; XXVII, 1958, pp. 18-19, pl. 8, a) include one built-in specimen, with a seat, and fragments of 
terracotta bathtubs. These latter appear to have been seatless (e. g., IM 816 A, unpublished), but 
it is still possible that seats may have been set in separately, or attached only to the (missing) back 
end of the floor. The context of these tubs is tentatively put around the turn of the fourth to the 
third century. (Professor Broneer has very kindly shown me this material and discussed the 
question of its date.) Hence, it is hard to say just when the bathtub with seat was introduced, but 
the Olympia evidence suggests an earlier date than I had formerly supposed. 

141 Olynthus, VIII, loc. cit., especially pls. 49, 1-2; 53, 1-2; 54, 2. A fragmentary bathtub of 
mid-fifth-century date, found recently in the Athenian Agora (C. Boulter, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, 
pp. 98-99, pl. 37, no. 130), although the back half is not preserved, tends to confirm this impression. 
We cannot be certain of this, but the tub may, like the Olynthian examples, have been seatless. It is 
interesting that the foot-basin has a small drainage-hole, a convenience not usually provided (see 
above, p. 253). 

#2 Another type, the round, krater-like basin, which appears in vase-paintings (e.g., C.V.A., 
Oxford, IT, III I, pl. 53, 3, cf. Beazley, ad loc., p. 105; Euergides Painter, 4.R.V., p. 60, no. 20), 
may also have been called a pyelos, but the context of our entry suggests that the other kind was more 
probably meant. On the round tub, see also, Délos, XVIII, p. 88. 
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VII. FUNNELS, SIEVES, STRAINERS 


1. FUNNEL (CHONE, CHOANION ) 
(11) 201e Vil 5/58) 


Funnels are twice mentioned in the Stelai. In II, line 201, thirteen [y]@va are 
listed, at a total price which has been tentatively read as 2 drachmai. The stone is, 
however, too badly mutilated, in the area of the numerals, to allow much confidence 
in this reading. Since these are likely to be pottery objects, the price itself seems 
improbably high (two obols, for the lot, would be high enough), and it seems best here 
to regard the price as illegible. In the other passage, Stele VII, lines 57-58, which 
is also partly mutilated, a [x ]odvoy podrvBdobr . . . evos seems to be priced at 2 drachmai 
2 obols. The passage, in its present state, is obscure. I am unable to make anything 
of the ending -evos in the word (or words?) following podvBdobv. It is possible that 
more than one object was included in this entry. 


Hesperia, XXVII, 4 
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The word yodvn, or the contracted form xévy,’ is most commonly used to mean 
‘funnel,’ whereas yéavos (xdvos) and xdavov (xdvov)* usually refer to a crucible 
or melting-pot for metals; but sometimes these meanings are reversed.’ Pollux lists 
yodvar among objects used in working iron (VII, 106) and bronze (X, 147), but 
speaks of xévn as something used in connection with wine (X, 75), hence, a funnel ; 
but it is not possible to establish any basic difference of meaning between these two 
forms. Both occur in contexts where only ‘ funnel’ can be meant in Attic writers." 
Likewise, Attic inscriptions show the same fluctuation in passages which apparently 
refer to funnels.’ It is, therefore, not strange to find both forms here, in the same 
group of inscriptions. The word xodov is new. It could be derived from either 
yoavos or xodvn (with a diminutive sense?), but in the present context the latter 
source and the simpler meaning ‘ funnel’ seems preferable, as for x#vy in Stele II, 
lene AIL 

Terracotta funnels or funnel-vases are very common in Bronze Age remains.° 
Numerous different types exist, including the familiar conical ‘ filler vase,’ the ‘ ostrich- 
egg’ shape and its variants, the ‘ peg-top’ vase with relatively wide mouth, bulging 
body, and distinct spout, and an impressive range of more specialized forms. Among 
these last are the oddly constructed funnels from Mycenae with inturned rim and a 
spout which extends upward into the bowl (to help purify the liquid by holding inside 
the bowl the sediment as it settled?).* Much like modern funnels are a specimen found 
at Palaikastro (L.M.I?) with convex bowl and long, distinct spout,* and one from 
Tell Abu Hawam (L.H. III B) with a distinct, cylindrical spout.* Still more remark- 
ably like the classical type of Greek funnel is a large E. H. specimen of coarse house- 


1 Xoavn (xévn) : Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; E. Saglio, Dictionnaire, III, p. 516, s.v. Infundibulum. 

2 Xdavos (xévos) : Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. 

8 Tbid., s.vv. xoavyn, II and xéavos, II. 

*E. g., xodvy, Aristophanes, Thesm., 18-19; xovn, Pherekrates, Frag. 108, lines 30-31 (Kock). 

°E. g., xoavn, I.G., I?, 313, line 127, and 314, line 144 (same entry repeated) ; yovn, clear and 
nearly complete in Stele II, line 201 (on the correctness of the form in Attic, see H. van Herwerden, 
Lexicon suppletorium et dialecticum?, Leiden, 1910, s.v. ysva). On the archaic black oinochoe 
Louvre F. 339, with the potter’s signature Avoias perotecev, followed by the puzzling word hemyéve 
(given in the Lexicon as jpuixovn, “ half-yévn’’), see Beazley, A.B.V., p. 446, middle, no. 1: “The 
latter part of the inscription may be for jyyow a (pe), the writer having reached the end of his space 
before he could complete the verb”; id., V.P., p. 5, note 1; Nachod, R.EZ., XIII, 2, cols. 2543-2544, 
s.v. Lysias. The vase is actually of half-chous capacity ; cf. Nachod, loc. cit. 

°F. g., Saglio, loc. cit., G. Karo, “ Minoische Rhyta,” Jahrb., XXVI, 1915, especially pp. 265- 
2/);tvans, FM. ell, p..229; His stubbinesy.b.9 00) tell O47, ppeeno-5o> Cle WwW, Blegen, 
ee II, Cambridge, 1937, pl. 63, fig. 261, no. 1056; pl. 168, fig. 271, no. 1002; pl. 190, fig. 
ZO etc, 

UWace, BS74., XLLX 1954) 239, ol. 3/410: 

§ B.S.A., Supplementary Paper No. 1, 1923, pp. 72-73, fig. 58, b. 

° A. Furumark, Mycenaean Pottery, Stockholm, 1941, p. 618, Form 53; R. W. Hamilton, 
OND AP AN 219392 p1 a9, pia 10, nov 200; 
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hold ware, found recently at Rafina in eastern Attica and now in the National 
Museum at Athens.” 


For the historic Greek period, surprisingly few clay funnels are known which 
date before 300 B.c., but the scarcity of evidence for this interval is no doubt acci- 
dental, for examples are plentiful in the Athenian Agora from the Hellenistic period 
down to the fifth century after Christ. Fragments of two late archaic pieces were 
found in the Agora,”® and one comes from a late fifth-century well at Corinth. Both 
of the two previously published examples are very fragmentary, but the essentials of 
their shapes have been made out and restored in plaster. The archaic specimen has a 
fairly shallow bowl with incurving rim, and a broad, short spout, and measures 
0.295 m. across the top. The fifth-century funnel at Corinth is of remarkably similar 
size and shape, but more fragmentary. No handle is preserved in either case, but 
handles become standard on later examples. Yet another specimen (PI. 49, f),” from 
an early fifth-century context, has the sturdy look of the sixth-century funnel published 
by Vanderpool. The Agora excavations have also yielded a large number of funnels, 
Hellenistic and Roman, which tend to be of a basically similar type, though of course 
with variations.** Perhaps the most important feature of all these funnels is that they 
were made for use and not for show. Two of the earlier ones are glazed inside and 
out, but all the others are quite plain, either unpainted or very simply banded, and 
the fabric is generally coarse. It is hard to believe, therefore, that our fifth-century 
funnels could have sold for very much, whatever their size. 


Clay funnels of Roman times are also known from other sites, e. g., those cited 
by Saglio,* who also mentions specimens made of bronze and of other materials and 
illustrates an unusually elaborate combination of funnel and strainer.” In the inscrip- 
tions we find mention of funnels apparently of iron,* of bronze,’ and of some 


°* Briefly mentioned, Td “Epyov ris "Apx. ‘Er. xara 76 1954, p. 31. For another striking parallel 
from the same site, see above, p. 232, note 117, on Gastroptes. 

10 —. Vanderpool, Hesperia, VII, 1938, p. 401, no. 40, fig. 23 (Agora P 11966) with mention 
of fragments of another, larger example (Agora P 6124), thinner-walled, with rather more defined 
curves ; black, except for reserved band at top of bowl. Early fifth-century context. 

11M. Z. Pease, Hesperia, V1, 1937, p. 304, no. 204, fig. 32. 

12 Agora P 6646 (shape fully preserved: H. 0.235 m.; L. of spout 0.090 m.; max. diam. 
0.325 m.: diam. of mouth-opening 0.255 m.; diam. of spout (outside) 0.070 m.; (inside) 0.053 m. ; 
no handle ; decorated inside and out with bands of thin brown-black glaze. 

13 These will be published in G. R. Edwards, Athenian Agora, Hellenistic Pottery and H. S. 
Robinson, Athenian Agora, V, Pottery of the Roman Period, F63, F64, pl. 2; M9, M119, pl. 18. 
For one of the Hellenistic funnels, see H. A. Thompson, Hesperia, ITI, 1934, p. 418, no. E 136. 

14 Saglio, loc. cit., note 8. 

15 [bid., fig. 4064; other examples are cited. Cf. D. K. Hill, J.W.A.G., V, 1942, p. 47 and 
note 20, for a fuller list and a discussion of the type (Etruscan). 

167. G., 313, line 127 and 314, line 144. 

17 Dittenberger, Syll.’, 945, line 7 (x#va), from Assos. 
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unspecified material.* Leaden funnels seem not to be mentioned, but a roughly 
shaped conical specimen in this material has been found in England in a potter’s 
factory of Roman date.’® The price of the (small?) leaden yodmov in Stele II, lines 
57-58 (if this is the only item included in the price) is, at 2 drachmai 2 obols, remark- 
ably high for an object of this type.” Possibly something else was included in 
this price.” 

Representations of Greek funnels in use are rare, but they do appear in three 
vase-paintings, all of which seem to be concerned with the sale of perfumed oil 
(myron).” In each case, the funnel is used to dip the oil from a pelike for transference 
into a smaller container (lekythos twice, alabastron once). (1) The most familiar 
example is the scene on a black-figured pelike in the Vatican, famous also for its 
inscriptions.** Here, the seated vendor has dipped his funnel into a pelike and holds 
his little finger under the spout while making ready with the lekythos. The funnel has 
a shallow, curving bowl with a handle opposite the side held by the user, and a short, 
narrow spout. (2) On another black-figured pelike, Tarquinia RC 1063,” a similar 
funnel (but with offset rim) is held, handle toward the user, in his Jeft hand, his 
little finger extended under the spout, while he reaches with his right hand toward a 
customer; behind, another man comes up with a lekythos. Although the funnel has 
been mistaken for a cup or a kotyle, there can be little doubt of its identity.” (3) On 


iG, 117, 10/2,lines 176-177, 

19 T, S. May, Catalogue of Roman Pottery in the Colchester and Essex Museum, Cambridge, 
L930 spe 202, pl. 7932, 

20 See bclow, pao. 

21M. Lang suggests reading yodwoy podvBdoty [cwdAq] vos, i.e. a leaden funnel to conduct water 
into a pipe from a channel of larger diameter. A leaden funnel-shaped object, found at Delos, was 
used as a water-pipe adapter. The bowl is approximately hemispherical, the spout straight and 
broad. H. 0.195 m.; top diam. 0.260 m.; outer diam. of spout at end, 0.065m. Cf. Délos, VIII, 
2, p. 341, fig. 206. Not weighed but it felt as if it might weigh around 15 pounds. Still larger ones 
than this, in poor condition, were observed in the apotheke of the Delos museum. 

This is an attractive proposal, even though the date of the Delian objects is too late to provide 
the sort of direct evidence that we should like to have. Leaden pipe was apparently not in large-scale 
use in the fifth century B.c., but there is no reason to deny the possibility that leaden funnels leading 
to terracotta pipes may have existed. It is still puzzling, however, why the word choanion would have 
been used for such an object. 

2 See above, p. 213. There are problems of interpretation in some details. See Cloché, 
Classes, pp. 82-84; F. J. M. de Waele, “ La répresentation de la vente de I’huile 4 Athénes,” Rev. 
Arch., XXIII, 1926, pp. 282-294; B. Laum, “ L’essai et la vente de I’huile sur les vases peints,” 
Rev. Arch., XXVII, 1928, pp. 233-239; H. Bloesch, Antike Kunst in der Schweiz, Erlenbach- 
Zurich, 1943, pp. 67-69, 172 f., pls. 36-37. 

78 C. Albizzati, Vasi antichi del Vaticano, Rome, 1925, no. 413, pl. 61; O. Waldhauer, Arch. 
Anz., 1927, cols. 71-74; Cloché, Classes, pls. 32, 2 and 33, 1; D. von Bothmer, J.H.S ple 
1951, p. 43, no. 41. 

** G. Iacopi, C.V.A., Museo Nazionale Tarquiniense, 2, III H e, pl. 36, p. 11; Cloché, Classes 
pl. 33, 2 (drawing), p. 82; de Waele, of. cit., pp. 285, 287, figs. 2-3 (drawings). 

25 Tacopi, de Waele, Cloché, locc. citt. What was taken to be the foot must be the user’s finger ; 
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the third vase, a red-figured pelike in Marburg,” of about mid-fifth-century, the form 
of the funnel is not quite so clear, but much the same kind of operation is in progress 
(funnel in Jeft hand, as in no. 2; thumb under spout?). All these funnels are quite 
small, but we are unable to determine of what material they are made. 


2. SIEVE (KosKINoNn) 
GV. ol) 


The various objects which were used for sifting meal are treated by Pollux in 
two main passages.*’ From his words and from ancient sources it appears that the 
usual kind of sieve was called a kéokwov,”* and that this implement was ordinarily 
made of basketry (€k cyoitvwv méypa). For convenience, however, it is treated here 
rather than in section VI or VIII, even though this arrangement is not strictly logical. 

In the Stelai, the word xkéox«[wov] appears only once (V, line 81) ; the price is not 
given. The context includes, appropriately, other objects used in the preparation of 
cereals, the onos aleton and the hypera.”* This lone entry may be supplemented by 
Pollux’s statement: *° Kat as év tots Anpromparois avayéypamrat, K6oKwov Kpilorotor, 
which must refer to a passage in the Stelai that is no longer extant.** The word 
KpOorovov occurs only here,” but it should mean, ‘ having to do with the preparation 
of barley.’ * 

Since the koskinon was properly an object of basketry, found in everyday use, 
it is perhaps not surprising that there seems to be no mention of it in the temple 
inventories, although we do find other basketry shapes, translated into metal; nor is 
it likely that many of the extant objects of terracotta or metal with perforations in 
them can rightly be called koskina. Although the word ‘sieve’ is sometimes loosely 
applied to such things, they seem better adapted to other uses than sifting dry 


there is but one handle; and the part evidently thought to be the stem of a small cup (scarcely a 
kotyle!) is the spout of the funnel. 

28. Brommer, Antike Kleinkunst in Schloss Fasanerie (Adolphseck), Marburg, 1955, fig. 15; 
id., C.V.A., Schloss Fasanerie, 1, pl. 32, 1-2. 

27 Pollux, VI, 74 and X, 114. 

28 Kégxwov: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; E. Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, p. 1568, s.v. Cribrum; Hug, 
R.E., XI, 2, 1922, cols. 1483-1484, s.v. xéoxwov; Blumner, Technologie, 17, pp. 49-55. 

29 Stele V, lines 83-84. On these entries, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 298 f., and above, pp. 238 f. 

80 Pollux, X, 114. 

81 The words in lines 80 and 82 are mutilated beyond recognition, but neither of them could 
have been xpiJoroudy ; nor it is likely that so long a word could have stood after xéoxwwoyv in line 81. 

82 It is not listed in Liddell-Scott-Jones, nor in any other Lexicon that I have consulted. 

83 Not necessarily the sifting of barley meal, which was properly called ra dAdura. Cf. ddpuroroteiy, 
Suidas, s.v. tla. Perhaps a sieve for winnowing barley to remove the chaff before grinding the 
meal? On this passage, see also Pritchett, Part II, p. 319. 
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materials.** Representations of the koskinon are, however, easy to find. In addition 
to the illustrations from Roman times which have been collected,” there are several 
good pictures of Greek koskina. For example, on the two early Hellenistic Megarian 
bowls in the Louvre and in Athens (replicas from one mould) showing in relief a 
bakery scene, one of the figures is sifting flour through a sieve (tilted forward, so as to 
show the crisscross lines indicating the mesh) into a large kardopos (see above, pp. 
239-241).°*° Archaic representations also exist among the numerous terracotta groups 
of figures occupied with different phases of bread-making, an artistic subject of great 
antiquity, with antecedents going back at least to the Middle Kingdom in Egypt.” 
The most elaborate of the Greek terracottas are two groups in the National Museum 
in Athens, in one of which a woman carries a large, bowl-shaped sieve (Pl. 50,a).*° 
A smaller group, in the Metropolitan Museum of Art in New York, which consists 
of only two figures, shows one woman grinding the meal, the other sifting it through 
a sieve in the form of a flat, perforated disk surrounded by a vertical rim.*” It seems 
likely, too, that the koskinon is represented in vase-paintings, in Attic black-figure 
scenes of wedding processions, in which the female attendants often carry on their 
heads, among other things associated with weddings, a flat, cylindrical, basket-like 
object which has been identified, perhaps correctly, as a koskinon.” 

The price for a koskinon is given in a Delian inscription of the third century 
B.c.** as 1 drachme 2 obols. Prices for koskina are also preserved in the Edict of 


sCr. below), pp. ZOl i. 

85 Saglio, Bliimner, and Hug, locc. citt. See these sources also for the various specialized names 
for sieves, in addition to koskinon. 

8° M. Rostovtzeff, 4.J.4., XLI, 1937, pp. 86-96, figs. 1 and 2,b; F. Versakis, “Ed. *Apx., 1914, 
pp. 50-57, fig. 3. 

“Civ singer, Holmyard and Hall; Histxo] feck, 1p. 275.me. 1757 also pe 422. 

88 Blumner, Technologie, 1°, p. 62, fig. 24. See above, p. 234. 

8° H. McClees, Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, New York, 1933, p. 41, fig. 50. 

» Ch. Lulhes): G.V3A., Munich a)p. 12, .pl.9,4 (4B. 4 pe 2972 noe ls Pamter of benim 
1686), with other examples cited. In most of these scenes the object appears in conjunction with 
other nuptial accessories, most notably the aknon or winnowing fan. Cf. especially C.V.A., British 
Museum, 3, II] H e, pl. 31, 5 b (4.8.V., p. 141, no. 1: Group.of London B 174) and °C.V.A., 
Louvre, 6, ITI H e, pl. 65, 1 (4.B.V., p. 304, middle, no. 1: Painter of Louvre F 42). On the 
association of the liknon with weddings, see J. Harrison, J.H.S., XXIII, 1903, pp. 315-316, who 
quotes Walters’ interpretation of the “ flat-shaped vessel’ shown on the British Museum vase as a 
sieve, but concludes that “as we do not know the exact shape of the Greek sieve, it is perhaps 
safer to interpret (the object) as merely a basket (xavody).” Other writers (e.g., Bobart, Basket- 
work, pp. 35-37; Pottier ad C.V.A., loc. cit.) have also preferred either xavoty or «ory. But the 
shape suits very well what we now know of the koskinon, and the situation agrees well with 
Pollux’s statement (IIT, 37), taepov 82 é&dovv mpd 10d Baddpov, dorep kal KdoKwov, Tals Epepev, onpeta, 
ds eixds, adrovpyias, even though the passage may be corrupt. Therefore is seems at least a good 
possibility that these are koskina. 

st L- Gael 2) 109, on ine 40; 
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Diocletian.” The passage is in fragmentary state, but what remains fixes the maxi- 
mum price for a coarse leather sieve for threshing (xécKwov ddovixdv dad Bipons ) 
at 250 denarii, for a fine leather sieve for sifting a superior grade of flour (Kéo-KLVOV 
amo déppatos cyuddda)** at 400 denarii, and for a large basketwork sieve (Kéo0Kwov 
mexrov péya) at 200 denarii. From these prices we can infer that, even in the 
centuries following the time of the Stelai, prices of ancient basketry remained high in 
relation to those for containers made of other materials (see below, pp. 285-286). 

What emerges from the evidence given above is a reasonably clear picture of the 
usual form of the koskinon. It is a flat disk of basketwork or other plaited material, 
surrounded by a relatively low vertical rim, so that the whole has the appearance of 
a shallow cylinder with open top. The size must have varied according to purpose, 
but the illustrations suggest a usual diameter of some 30 to 50 em. 


3. (H)ETHMos (IN PoLLUXx) 


The need for strainers and colanders (‘drainers’) of various kinds is present, 
and provided for, in all civilizations. It would be surprising indeed if nothing of this 
sort had been listed in the Stelai, and, although no such entry is extant, Pollux gives 
evidence for the occurrence of at least one item of this kind, in a passage of the Stelai 
now lost to us. 

(H )ethmos.* Pollux, X, 108: Xkedos 6€ payepixov Kat 7Ouds, Evpumidov év 
Evpvodet carupixd (Fr. 374) eimdvros 


————— kvabov 7 xadkydarov 
nO pov mpociaxov Totade Tots Urwriots 


"Ev pévrou 8€ rots Anpiomparois HOpds Tus emixpntnplo.os mémparat, ds tows epi TOV otvov 
pGddov Tpoo7nKet. 

Pollux is, initially, concerned with cooking wares, although he is led astray by the 
sources which he quotes. Terracotta strainers, which seem well adapted for use in 
the kitchen, have been found occasionally in excavations, but they must have been far 
more numerous than the scanty remains would suggest. It seems safe to assume that 


42 Col. XV, 56-61. ; 
48 Not necessarily ‘ finest meal,’ as translated in T. Frank, Economic Survey V, p. 367, and in 


Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. ce8aXrirqs, if we are to believe Galen (De alim. fac., 1) who puts dpros 
irns first, after it cepsdaXirys. 

ee aes Liddell. Scott-Tones, 5.v.; E. Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, pp. 1331-1333, s.v. Colum; 

Richter, Metropolitan Museum of Art: Greek, Etruscan, and Roman Bronzes, pp. 229-232, and the 

references there cited; D. K. Hill, ‘‘ Wine Ladles and Strainers,” IW.AG., V, 1942, pp. 40-45, a, 

fully documented and well illustrated study of the types. On the aspirate, which is usually lacking 

in the literary MSS, see Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., and Meisterhans, Grammatik®, p. 102, Sec. 38. 
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any such object could have been called a 7Ou0s, whether used for straining or for 
draining.” There is, as one would expect, considerable variety in the form of these 
objects. The example from the Agora which is shown here (PI. 49, g)” is of unusual 
interest because of its very adaptable form, useful either for straining liquids into 
a pot or for draining solids and then drying them over a fire, for which the generous 
handle would be an added convenience. This object may have had a more specialized 
name, but 406s seems ideally appropriate to it. Others would seem to have had more 
limited or specialized forms.” 

In another passage, too, Pollux “* mentions the hethmos among utensils for 
cookery, but the entry quoted from the Demioprata must, as Pollux inferred, apply 
rather to a wine-strainer. The word émuxpyrypisios,” which occurs only here, indicates 
that this strainer was of a kind which fitted over the mouth of a krater, so that the 
wine could be strained through it into the krater. In Pollux’s quotation from 
Euripides, which concerns the treatment of a bruise or a black eye with cold metal, 
the hethmos must also be a wine-strainer, but in this case the sort which was used to 
strain the wine into a kylix, as is shown by the juxtaposition of kyathos, the ladle 
used for dipping the wine out of the krater and pouring it into the cup.” 

Of the two kinds of wine-strainer distinguished above, the latter is well known 
not only from representations of it on Attic red-figured vases, where it appears in 


45 The word ‘ sieve,’ which is properly applied to things used for sifting dry substances, is of 
course inappropriate here, although it is widely so used. We should not call either ‘sieves’ or 
‘strainers’ a class of familiar, widespread objects of lead or bronze, pierced and of rectangular shape, 
for these have been clearly identified, on excellent evidence, as cheese-graters; see especially 
P. Jacobsthal, Ath. Miti., LVII, 1932, pp. 1-7; Olynthus, X, pp. 191-193, nos. 600-608, pls. 
48-49, and the references there cited. The globular vases with perforated bottoms like that in C.V.A., 
Robinson Collection, III, pl. 3, pp. 12-14 (with literature, and a list of examples), are not ‘ sieves,’ 
but strainers or sprinklers of some sort; it is doubtful, too, whether they could have been called 701. 

#sAgora P 16387, Restored H: to lip;.0.087 mis) max, diam 0172 m. Part Gnissmeeand 
restored in plaster, but the shape well established (except for the bottom, which probably should be 
flatter). Coarse cooking ware fabric, reddish clay with grits, the bottom blackened by contact with 
fire. Squat body with curving bottom, low conical upper part, with widely flaring lip and vertical 
strap handle rising above lip. Bottom pierced with many small holes, up to sharply angular juncture 
with upper part of body. Mid-fourth century context. 

“7 Cf., e.g., the bowls or disks with holes in the bottom. Mycenaean: O. Broneer, Hesperia, 
VIII, 1939, pp. 400-401, fig. 83, a-e. Archaic: E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, VIII, 1939, p. 263, no. 24, 
fig. 18. Similar, from Olynthos: Olynthus, XII, pp. 288, 291; XIII, 1950, p. 420, nos. 1053-1055, 
pl. 253. Other types: Vanderpool, Hesperia, XIV, 1946, pp. 324-325, no. 282, pl. 16, with refer- 
ences there cited; Olynthus, XII, p. 317, XIII, p. 413. Cypriote strainers: C.V.A., Louvre, V, 
II c b, pl. 11, 23/27; H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the Greek and Etruscan Vases in the British 
Museum, 1, 2, London, 1893, p. 206, fig. 352, no. c-1000. Etruscan: C.V.A., Copenhagen, V, 
pl. 222, 7-9. 

#5 Pollux, VI, 89. 

#9 Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; and see Pritchett, Part II, p. 318. 

°° On the meaning of this passage, see M. Crosby, A.J.A.. XLVII, 1943, p. 213. Cf. also 
Pherekrates in Athenaeus, XI, 480 b (Frag. 145 Kock) ; Aristotle, H.A., IV, 8. 
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banquet scenes in association with the krater, the kyathos, and the oinochoe,™ but also 
from numerous examples of the object itself, which clearly have the shape demanded 
by the vase-pictures.” An unusually fine example is provided by the matching silver 
ladle and strainer which were published, with an excellent commentary, a few years 
ago by Margaret Crosby.** 

The other kind, the 766s 71s émuxpyrnpidios, about which Pollux is understandably 
vague, has been more elusive; it seems not to have been recognized in any extant 
specimens of strainers. Its existence is, however, corroborated by inscriptions which 
mention a kpatynpa Kal VroKpyTnpiov Kat HOwov; an HOwds Kparhpos AakwviKod; *° and 
* R. Zahn long ago °*’ connected these epi- 
graphical passages with Pollux’s 7Ouds émuxpyrnpidios, and proposed, as an illustration 
of an oinochoe resting on the (invisible) strainer inside the mouth of a krater, the 
medallion picture of a black-figured Laconian kylix in London.” From this evidence, 
taken altogether, we may suppose the hethmos epikreteridios to have been a wide, 
shallow strainer, either without handles or with one or two side handles, and broad 
enough for its rim to have been supported by the rim of its krater. We need not go 
far to find candidates for admission into this class. The most impressive examples, 
as Miss Dorothy Hill has pointed out to me, are the strainer-lids for the big krater 
from Vix * and one of those from Trebenischte.” Yet another object which admirably 


an 700s amd KpaThnpos cUVTETpPLULpEVOS.” 


11D. K. Hill (op. cit., p. 52, note 37) gives a list of illustrations of strainers which appear 
in Attic red-figure. They include works of the Brygos Painter (“a” and “e”: A.R.V., p. 253, 
no. 129, and p. 247, no. 21; Miss Hill’s “ g” is the same vase as her “e”: read “ Hartwig, pl. 34”) ; 
Makron (“b”: A.R.V., p. 306, no. 83); Douris (“c”: A.R.V., p. 284, no. 54); the Foundry 
Painter (“f£”: A.R.V., p. 264, no. 11); the Painter of the Louvre Symposion (“d”: A.R.V., p. 
664, no. 2) and the Dinos Painter (““h”: A.R.V., p. 790, no. 6). Details of.“ band “a,” Hill) 
op. cit., pp. 44-45, figs. 4, 5. Cf. also the Etruscan wall painting in the Tomba dei Vasi Dipinti at 
Tarquinia: P. Ducati, Mon. della Pittura Antica, Tarquinu, 1-H, pl. VI, 1; detail Hill, op. cit., p. 43, 
fig. 3. 

°2 Cf. Saglio, Richter, Hill, locc. citt. Especially close to those shown in the vase-paintings, with 

suspension hook at end of handle, is the archaic inscribed example from the Argive Heraeum, C. 
Waldstein, The Argive Heraeum, 11, Boston and New York, 1905, p. 297, no, 2239, pl. 125: Hor 
combination sieve-funnels, see above, p. 257. 

83 4.J.A., XLVII, 1943, pp. 209-216. 

*4 Dittenberger, Syill.*, no. 2; Roehl, Inscriptiones Graecae Antiquissimae, Berlin, 1882, no. 492. 
The word is aspirated in this inscription (see above, note 44), apparently also in 1.G., II?, 1416, 
lines 10-11. 

55 1.G., I1?, 1694, lines 5-6. 

667 G., XI, 2, 161, C, lines 71-75; 164, B, line 27 and 199, B, line 4,.Ch, BGs aL Ve 1S90; 
p. 415. The same inscriptions also list an HOpos ev EdAw Sedepévos, that is, a strainer with a wooden rim. 

57 R. Zahn, Ath. Mitt., XXIV, 1899, p. 343, note 1. 

58 British Museum B 3: Arch. Zeit., 1881, pls. 12, 1; 13, 1 and 4; Pfuhl, TU ie. BG Saat, 
XXIV, 1933-34, pl. 46, a. 

59 Rene Joffroy, “Le Trésor de Vix (Cote d’Or),” Mon. Piot, XLVIII, 1, Paris, 1954, pls. 
16-18. 

6° Joffroy, op. cit., pl. 19. 
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fits these requirements was found in the Bernardini Tomb at Praeneste:; “It 1e)pant 
of a silver set, consisting of a bowl or lebes with a “lid in the form of a strainer e 
and a ladle. The strainer, which has a small, hook-shaped side handle, a wide, flat rim, 
and a central depression in two degrees, the lower one perforated, must also be that 
which we are seeking, a hethmos epikreteridios. Strainers of this kind have such 
obvious utility that they must have been very common. There is little doubt that a 
further search, with these identifications in mind, would produce other examples. 


VIL BASKETRY AND WICKERWORK 


Basketwork* is one of the oldest human industries associated with settled com- 
munity life. In most cultures, its origin is believed to antedate even the beginnings 
of pottery, hence to have appeared, at the latest, in a very early stage of the Neolithic. 
In Mesopotamia and in Egypt, the process of plaiting twigs, reeds, bark and other 
pliant materials to form mats and containers was known from a very early date, and 
many actual specimens of Egyptian basketry have survived.” In Greece, where the 
climate does not favor the survival of objects made of vegetal matter, no existing 
examples of basketry are known, but this loss is partly offset by vase-paintings and 
other representations which bear witness to the existence there of baskets in a pro- 
fusion of sizes and shapes. The literature, too, is full of words signifying baskets 
of various kinds, some of which terms were adopted, with little or no change, into 
Latin, and have passed into modern languages. These sources show us that basket- 
work had an important place in the equipment of an ancient Greek household. 

Identification by name of specific types of baskets is, however, in most cases very 
difficult because, as is often the case in Greek terminology, usage and definition both 
tend to explain the objects functionally but not descriptively. Some of the commoner 
words, also, seem more generic than specific, and indeed appear to have served fre- 
quently as synonyms for one another. The generic English word, “ basket,’’ would 
offer much the same sort of problem if one were faced with the task of describing the 
object whenever the name appears in literature. Therefore our tentative efforts to 
visualize as particular kinds of basketry the objects named in the Stelai can be 


GC, D; Curtis, MAAR, ll, 1919, p49, no, 30, pl. 26, 1-3:.Ci. Hill, op. et. p.49 and note 27, 

* For ancient basketry, see especially Bobart, Basketwork, pp. 1-52; Bliimner, Technologie, I?, 
pp. 293-312; Singer, Holmyard and Hall, Hist. of Tech., I, pp. 413-424. This chapter owes much 
to the assistance of Miss Diane Aller. 

*Bobart, Basketwork, pp. 11-15. Disappointing to H. Capart (Chronique d’Egypte, XI, 1936, 
pp. 441-2), as it would doubtless be to any Egyptologist. The great number of representations in 
Egyptian art which show baskets in use offers a fruitful field for drawing comparisons with the 
Greek, but the opportunity must here be regretfully put aside. 
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expected to meet with obstacles. Yet, in spite of these difficulties, much can be learned 
by careful study of the sources and the monuments. This chapter is offered more as 
a beginning than as an accomplishment, but some progress will be evident, it is hoped, 
toward the solution of the problems raised by those particular basket terms which 
appear in the Stelai. 

All of the extant passages which concern basketry appear in Stelai I, II, and V. 
Several of them are treated elsewhere in the commentary. Pritchett discusses xévva 
(‘reed mat’) and Wiafos (‘rush mat’) in his chapter on Furniture; * to these might 
logically have been added yéppov (see below), which is also a mat. The yadedypa 
(¢ weasel trap,’ possibly of wickerwork) and the aréov (‘ winnowing shovel’) are in 
Pritchett’s chapter on Tools.* Kéokwov (‘sieve’) and oradvd0Bddos (just possibly 
a kind of basket) appear elsewhere in Part III.° The following account deals with 
the rest of the objects listed in the Stelai (chiefly containers) which were or might 
have been made of basketry. 


1. GERRON 
(II, 124) 


The word occurs only this once, where three yéppa are listed in the same line 
with a yakedypa (weasel trap; cf. above), and in a passage concerned with tools and 
various farming equipment. Prices for the individual items are not given. 

This word, yéppoyr,° is first found in Herodotos,’ where it means a kind of shield 
used by the Persians. In late writers the material is described as wickerwork, but 
leather is also mentioned.* It is used by Demosthenes ° for the screens of wickerwork 
found in the Athenian market-place. There appears also, however, to have been a 
more general sense, namely, for any kind of screen or cover, no doubt originally 
with reference to wickerwork or matting, but also stated to be of leather; * or even 


8 Pritchett, Part II, pp. 247, 254. 

4 Pritchett, Part II, pp. 290, 299 f. 

® Above, pp. 259-261 and 249-250 respectively. 

6 Téppov: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Stephanus, Thes., s.v. 

7 Herodotos, VII, 61, 1; IX, 61, 3; 62, 2; 99, 3; 102, 2 and 3. Cf. Xenophon, Cyrop., I, 2,9, 
112171, 2 19-2, Z, 22; Platarch, Arist. 17 and Aemil. 32. 

8 Defined in Eustathios, 1924 (ad Od., XXII, 184) as dozides Meporxat ék Nyov Kat oiavivor; in 
Et. Mag., 228, 42, Uepoixa pév eorw brda, Seppdrwa xvpiws. Both materials are mentioned in Suidas, 
S.U. yéppow .. . Kal dorides Teporxat &k Avywov .. . Twa de deppdrwa oKxerdopata Kal epoca ols avr’ domidwv 
éypovro. Both ways also in Bekker, Anecd., I, ras wAcKTas doridas Kal olas ai ’Apaloves ypadovrat €xovoa 
(p. 23) and ci8os drAov Sepparivov [p) 227}. ; 

° Demosthenes, Pro Ctes. 284, 24; In Neaeram, 1375, 19. Similarly defined in Et. Gud., 123, 
57 (Stefani, p. 306) ; Bekker, Anecd., I, pp. 23, 227 ; Eustathios, loc. cit.; Suidas, s.v. The material, 
again, is stated variously to be wickerwork or leather. See R. E. Wycherley, J.H.S., LXXV, 1955, 
pp. 117-118; Athenian Agora, III, p. 191. ; 

10 Cf. Hesychius, s.v. Téppa* ra oxerdopara mévra }) ro Seppdrwa oKxerdopata; Suidas, s.v. yéppow* 
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for a rod or cane,” the basic unit of material for basketry. Other meanings of the 
word are not relevant, and need not concern us here. 

The gerra of Stele II could hardly have been shields in the Herodotean sense; 
they might have been plaited mats, perhaps used for some purpose in the field; ** or, 
more simply, ‘ matting,’ for no specified purpose. The text gives us no means of 
determining their use, or of guessing at their particular material or their size. 


2. KANAUSTRON 


(18237) 


The xavatorpov is mentioned only here, in a list of furniture and indoor furnish- 
ings. There were two (dual number, followed by two strokes), but the price is too 
badly mutilated to be of much use. The unit price was at least 1% obols, but it may 
have been considerably more. 

The usual and most persistent spelling of the word is xdvaorpov. The form 
Kavavorpov occurs only here. Pollux (X, 86) cites kdvaorpov and Kdvvorpov as if they 
both occurred in the Stelai. Whether this is a garbled reference to our entry, or 
whether one or both of the forms which he cites actually were used in the Stelai, 
one cannot say.” The latter might be Pollux’s error for xkavatorpov,'* but Kkadvvatpov 
is found also in a popular poem quoted by Athenaeus,” and it may have some validity. 
Kavortpov, which occurs in a late papyrus,” is found also in one MS of Athenaeus * 
in the poem mentioned above, and it offers the closest parallel to the regular Latin 


. Kal yéppa Ta okeraopata mayta “Atrixoi. Et. Mag., p. 228, 42: amav oxéracya cite Sepuatwoy, etre é& 
aXAns Twos vAns. 

41 Eupolis, Frag, 405 (Suidas, foc. cit.). Cf. Et. Gud., p. 306: Aopixdy oxéracna, toads, Kat 
yéppov ovavivoy. Cf. also Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v., who cites Hesychius s.v. ydppa> faéB8os and s.v. 
ydépoava’ ppvyava. Kpares. 

** As sunshades, or shelters of some kind? Cf., again, Hesychius, s.v. yéppa ra dard Kaddpov 7) 
mambpov épyacrnpia. 

18 Cf. Pritchett, Part I, p. 249. The entry should read xavaverpo II. 

4 E.g., Collitz, G.DJI., III, 2, 5087, line 9; S.Z.G., I, 414; Nicopho in Pollux, V, 86, and cf. X, 
84, 85, 86, etc. : 

*° The end of Stele I has several other words which are apparently misquoted by Pollux; lines 
217-218, 231, 233-234. On such inaccuracies, cf. Pritchett, Part II, pp. 324-327. 

*6 Pollux, X, 86: év 8 rots Anmompdarois 0d Kdvactpov povoy dAAG Kdvuotpov evpicxopev. Would it be 
straining Pollux’s language too far to suppose that he meant, not that both forms were found in 
the Stelai, but simply that, instead of the usual xévaorpov, we find xav(a)torpov? 

* Bergk, P.L.G., III, p. 671, no. 41, 9 (see his app. crit.), in Athenaeus, VIII, 360 c. The 
word xdvvorpov in Bethe’s text of Pollux, X, 164 is an emendation, having no manuscript authority. 

18 British Museum Papyri, V, no. 1657, line 9. 

*° Above, note 17; see Bergk’s app. crit. Cf. also xévuerpov, Hesychius and Photius, s.v. 
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form canistrum.” Although the word has different meanings (see below), these 
variations of spelling seem unrelated to such differences. 

The original meaning of xava(v)orpov, ‘ wicker basket,’ seems well established 
by its etymology,” but the object itself was often made of other materials. In fact, 
basketry is rarely indicated by Greek usage of the word,” hardly more often for 
camister in Latin.** In some cases, where the material is not specified, a shallow dish 
of pottery or metal is nevertheless clearly intended.** The material of which our 
kanaustro were made is, therefore, not surely basketry; yet the fact that the entry is 
placed next to a xavva suggests that these were probably wicker baskets. 

Pollux and other late writers * include kanastra among the dishes used for 
serving delicacies at the table, in the company of lekania, tryblia, oxybapha, and the 
like. Although there is only one mention of a kanastron holding a particular substance 
(cheese),*° its uses in general are well indicated by the sources. Whether of basketry 
or pottery or some finer material, it was a shallow dish or tray ” used to serve various 
foodstuffs at the table. The Latin sources give canistrum as a container for bread, 
fruits, flowers, food in general, and sacrificial materials.” 

It is generally supposed, perhaps correctly, that kavatorpov is synonymous with 
Kaveov (Kavoov).” If this is so, the object should be much easier to identify archae- 
ologically. The xavotv, from Homer (xdéveov) onward, was the familiar ‘ bread- 
basket ’ of the Greeks, also much used for carrying offerings and sacrificial imple- 
ments.*° Because of its religious uses, metal examples are often listed in temple inven- 


eT hes. LL. Lag $2. 

1 Cf. Boisacq, Dictionnaire*, s.v. xévva (on which, see Pritchett, Part IT, p. 247). The root, 
which is of Mesopotamian origin, has survived persistently; cf. modern Greek xdworpoy, Italian 
canistra, Spanish canasta, English canister. 

22 As in Pollux, X, 85: deAAd8es rwes mwaxioxor. Hesychius, s.v., equates it with xavoty, an object 
which is also often made of something other than basketry. 

28 As in Isidorus, Orig., XX, 9, 8: canistrum fissis cannis texitur. 

24 Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v., II: ‘earthen vessel,’ ‘dish.’ In Homeri Epigrammata, XIV, 3 
(in Pollux, X, 84) pottery does seem to be meant; silver, rather, in Nicopho Frag. 24 (in Pollux, 
VI, 86; cf. VI, 84, dpyrpots # xevpara dpyvpa). Conversely, at the head of the entry, the Lexicon 
cities, for ‘ wicker basket,’ Collitz, G.D.J., III, 2, 5087, line 9 (line 10, rather), where the xdvacrpa 
are mentioned in a list of oxeda xepdwa; and S.E.G., I, 414, line 6 (“ dub.”), where the word may 
instead be a geographical adjective, xavaor[pai]ov. For the meaning, ‘ pottery dish,’ add Hesychius, 
$.U. kdvaotpov* dotpakov, TpvBALov, Kavodv. 

25 Pollux, VI, 86; cf. X, 84 ff. So, likewise, it is called a rpiBAov by Hesychius (s.v.), Photius 
(s.v.), and Eustathios (1402, 29; ad Od., I, 145). 

26 Bergk, P.L.C., III, p. 671, no. 41, 9 (in Athenaeus, VIII, 360 c). 

27. g., Ovid, Met., VIII, 675, Fast., II, 650. 


ccadl @ Pat 77 gas Dn are 215 
2° | iddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. xdévaorpov; Petersen and Buck, Reverse Index of Greek Nouns and 


Adjectives, p. 314; A. Mau, R.E. IL, cols. 1482-1483, s.v. Canistrum ; Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. 


dvya, Ck. Hesychitis, $v. : Sd ; 
ee fa dell Seotl-Tonex s.v. kéyeov; Mau, R.E., loc. cit.; E. Saglio, Dictionnare, I, pp. 890-891, 


s.v. Canistrum, Canum (where, however, xévacrpov is not mentioned). 
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tories," and basketry examples appear in many vase-paintings * of the fifth century 
B.c. In general, the association of this material with the kavatorpor, if legitimate, 
would serve very well to clarify our impression of the object. From these illustrations, 
it should be a round, flat-bottomed basket, with straight but often slightly flaring 
sides, and a usual diameter of about 35-60 cm. There are, of course, other kinds of 
baskets which may qualify as cava, but those cited here look best suited to everyday 
use. If our kanaustro are baskets of any sort, as the context suggests that they may 
be,** and if xévaorpov and kavoby may be taken as synonymous, this form has a good 
claim to being illustrative at least of the general type. 

We have evidence elsewhere in the Stelai that good basketry was not cheap.” To 
this may be added the fact that an inscription of 329/8 B.c., from Eleusis, records the 
purchase of a ceremonial xavotv for 4 drachmai,” although it must be said that the 
material is not specified. 


3. KisTE OISYINE 
GGls Rien) 


When Nausikaa’s mother packed her lunch for her,*’ including every sort of good 
food as well as dainties, she put it in a Kiory.** So, too, in Aristophanes the kiorn is 
mentioned more than once as a container for food (e.g., émt detmvov raxd Badile Hv 
KtaTnv aBav Kat Tov x6a),°° and the use of Kioryn for a food basket is familiar also 
from other sources.*” The name was applied, however, to objects serving a variety of 


31 Frequently of gold, silver, and bronze in Attic inscriptions. Cf. also the large silver xavodv 
(2,029 drachmai) in a Delian inventory (Dittenberger, Syll.*, 588, line 185), and the golden (?) 
xavya in J.G., XII, 2, 13, line 1. 

8? F.g., on white lekythoi, such as Pfuhl, III, figs. 529 (A.R.V., p. 640, no. 98, Achilles Painter), 
530 (A.R.V., p. 641, no. 104, Achilles Painter), 532 (A.R.V., p. 467, no. 3, Inscriptions Painter), 
534 (A.R.V., p. 807, no. 1, Bosanquet Painter), 540 (A.R.V., p. 782, no. 72, Painter of Munich 
2335) ; and countless others. Often in Apulian r.-f., e.g., C.V.A., Compiégne, I, pl. 22, 9. 

°8 E.g., those with vertical projections rising from the base, which are especially common in 
cult scenes. A good example on the stamnos London E452 (4.R.V., p. 669, no. 6, Eupolis Painter) ; 
but many are more elaborate than this. 

®* Ci, above, py 207. 

35 Cf. below, on kiste oisyine, pp. 269, 271. 

Sarat lon 10/7 2,.neaL 1G: 

SOT HONEA 6) 

°° Kiory: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v.; E. Fermique, Dictionnaire, I, 
pp. 1202-1205, s.v. Cista, Cistella; Thes. L. L., s.v. cista. 

*° Aristophanes, Ach., 1086. Cf. also Ach., 1098, 1138 (xsris, for the same object as before) ; 
Lys., 1184. For the custom according to which dinner guests brought their own provisions, the 
host furnishing the accessories, cf. Scholion on Homer, Od., VI, 76; Richter and Hall, R.-F. Ath. 
Vases, I, p. 66 and note 1. See also E. Saglio, Dictionnaire, IV, pp. 1446-1447, s.v. Spyris. 

* E.g., Pollux, VI, 13; X, 91 and 180; Hesychius and Suidas, s.v. So also cista in Latin: 
Thes. L.L., s.v. Pollux, locc. citt., speaks of a kiotn GWopdpos and a kiory Seirvoddpos. 
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needs; to hold clothing,** to hold the sacred objects ” or sacrificial offerings ** in 
religious ceremonies, for the drugs peddled by witches,” for writing materials,*° and 
even as a voting urn.** Of these uses, the first two—for food and for clothing—seem 
most likely to be relevant to the «ior oiovivy in Stele II, line 38, which was sold for 
3 drachmai 3 obols.*’ 

Although the term xiory originally meant an object of basketry, it must often be 
understood as a container made of some other material.*® Many representations of the 
so-called cista mystica, for instance, plainly show a container not made of basketry, = 
and Hesychius equates the word with xSerds.°° But the material for our kiste is 
stated; it is made of osiers (oiovar; cf. ¥you) from the vitex agnus castus, a favorite 
material for wickerwork in both ancient and modern times.” 

The probable form of this object, as well as its use, may be suggested in the 
numerous fifth-century representations of Greek basketry, found mainly in Attic vase- 
painting. Two principal types appear in association with food and banqueting: (1) a 
more or less hemispherical, or at times bell-shaped, basket, sometimes shown with 
tasseled string bindings, and usually having a cord for suspension (see type-drawings, 
Pl. 51, a)* and (2) a roughly cylindrical form, with concave profile, often provided 
with animal-paw feet which look as if they might be of metal, and a rigid, semi- 
circular handle (see type-drawings, Pl. 51, b). Since both of these types appear often 


* Pollux, VII, 179; X, 136 and 180; Hesychius, s.v.; Suidas, s.v. KloTn Kal KioTis. 

*“ E.g., Dittenberger, Syil.*, 786, line 30. Similarly in Latin, e.g., Catullus, LXIV, 259. 

*° E.g., Aristophanes, Thesm., 284; Theokritos, XXVI, 7. Cf. below, note 63. 

** E.g., Sophocles, Frag. 479, 5; Aristophanes, Frag. 28, in Pollux, X, 180; Theokritos, II, 161. 

*° F.g., Aristophanes, Vesp., 529; cf. Pax, 666. So also in Latin; cf. Thes. L.L., s.v. Notiziario 
Archeologico, IV, p. 20 (Cyrene, Augustan) ; and in Latin, cf. Thes. L.L., s.v. 

*® Notiziario Archeologico, IV, p. 20 (Cyrene, Augustan) ; and in Latin, cf. Thes. L.L., s.v. 

*" For the possibility that the price should be read as 4 drachmai 2 obols, see Pritchett, Part I, 

Are 

E *8 Cf. E. Fermique, loc. cit., whose main concern is with metal cistae, such as the so-called cistae 
Praenestinae. These must, however, go back to antecedents in basketry. Cf., eg., C.V.A., Villa 
Giulia, I, IV, Br, 3, 5 (Etruscan red-figure; Beazley, E.V.P. p. 100, bottom, no. 1), and Beazley, 
E.V.P., pl. X, 3, p. 54. Yet another Etruscan example was used as an ddaBaocrobyxn; cf. above, 
p- 216 note 129. 

49 Above, note 38. 

°° Hesychius, s.v.; cf. Pollux, VII, 159 and X, 136. But see also Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 

*1 Bobart, Basketwork, pp. 43-44; Bliimner, Technologie, I, p. 302. 

°2(a) Pfuhl, III, fig. 405 (Panaitios Painter; A.R.V., p. 214, no. 11); (b) Pfuhl, III, fig. 422 
a (Brygos Painter; 4.R.V., p. 248, no. 27); (c)-(d) Richter and Hall, R.-F. Ath. Vases, pl. 44, 
nos. 44, 50 (Brygos Painter; A.R.V., p. 251, no. 75 and p. 252, no. 113); (e)-(f) C.V.A., Villa 
(sralia, 1, Tit ic, pl iil bf Polygnotoss ALR. ., p: 678,.no,.9)> (7) CVA, Brussels, 3, LU se 
pl. 22, 1 (Epileios Painter; A.R.V., p. 108, 5); (h) G. M. A. Richter, Ancient Furniture, Oxford, 
1926, p. 69, fig. 185 (Douris; A.R.V., p. 291, no. 174). These type-drawings of basket shapes and 
the others in this chapter were made by Mr. William M. Hill. 

58(qa) Pfuhl, III, fig. 468 (Douris; A.R.V., p. 283, no. 47; perhaps there a writing-case) ; (b) 
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in banqueting scenes, we may, on the evidence of the literary sources,” be justified in 
thinking that either could be called a kiste. But there is still another kind of basket, 
shown frequently in the vase-paintings, which may have a good claim to this designa- 
tion. This is the ‘ basket-chest,’ a cylindrical basket with slip-on lid (see type-drawings, 
Pl. 51, c).®° In the vase-paintings it is usually shown in completely flat profile, so 
that its round shape is not made clear; but there are examples, both in vase-paintings ”° 
and in terracotta reliefs,” which show enough of the form in perspective to indicate 
that it is round or at least oval. The designs on the vertical side make it plain that 
basketry is intended. The slip-on lid, which is being removed or replaced in some 
illustrations, may be generally inferred to be present even where its relationship to 
the lower part is not shown. We have observed that the word kio7n is sometimes 
defined as a container for clothing.” The basket with slip-on cover appears in scenes 
having to do with women’s indoor activities, where this use would be apt,” and where 
the use encourages the notion that this kind of basket, too, was called a kiory.”* The 
definitions and use of kioryn are not sufficiently limiting to allow any really precise 
image to be formed, and we know that still other types of fifth-century basketry 
were called kiorat,”’ hence that the term was, to a certain degree, generic. 


C.V.A., Compiégne, pl. 17, 14 (Wedding Painter; A.R.V., p. 605, no. 1).; (c) Richter and Hall, 
R.-F. Ath. Vases, pl. 39 (Colmar Painter; A.R.V., p. 229, no. 40); (d)-(e) E. Pottier, Vases 
antiques du Louvre, III, pls. 147, 148 (Penthesileia Painter; A.R.V., p. 585, no. 49, and Manner 
of the Penthesileia Painter; 4.R.V., p. 589, no. 2). 

54 Cf. above, notes 39, 40. 

(a) CVA, Oxtord 17 iil 1, pl. 34; 1) (Providence: Painter; "72k. pe 450,806. G7) 
(b)-(c) Richter and Hall, R.-F. Ath. Vases, pls. 146-147, nos. 145-146 (Washing Painter; A.R.V., 
p. 742, no. 1, and p. 743, no. 5); (d) Richter, Ancient Furniture, fig. 244 (Washing Painter ; 
A.RV., p. 743, no. 4); (e) Pfuhl, III, fig. 561, carried by standing Eros (Eretria Painter; 4.R.V., 
p. 726, no. 27); ({) B.S.A., XI, 1904-1905, p. 242, fig. 4 (Attic, fourth century; K. Schefold, 
Untersuch., p. 4, no. 3); (g) C.V.A., Compiégne, pl. 22, 9 (Apulian) ; cf. ibid., pl. 23, 12; (h) 
Mon. Piot. XXIV, 1920, pl. 13 (Campanian polychrome); (7) C.V.A., Museo Campano, 1, IV 
Er, pl. 14, 4 (Campanian). 

56 See type-drawings, Plate 51, ¢, c, d, h, 7. 

Richter, Ancient Furniture, p. 98, figs. 242, 245. In ibid., fig. 63, the “chest containing 
Erichthonius (?)” appears to be a cylindrical, lidded basket, though shallower than the others; the 
round shape and the basket-work pattern are clearly shown. 

°8 Cf., however, ibid., p. 99, where lidless examples seem to be meant. 

59 See above, note 41. 

6° Especially in nuptial subjects, as in note 55, a, c, and e. 

** Loc. cit., where Richter says that the baskets in these vase-paintings are “ identical in form 
with the so-called cista mystica so dear to the hearts of the Greek religionists.” 

62 Such as the open-sided baskets for ceremonial use, frequently seen in Attic r.-f., e.g., Pfuhl 
III, fig. 477 (Pan Painter; A.R.V., p. 362, no. 14), out of which presumably developed the elaierate 
golden “ processional baskets” of the later fifth and fourth centuries, e.g., Richter and Hall, R.-F 
Ath. Vases, pl. 159, no. 160 (faintly visible in right-hand picture; manner of the Meidias Painter: 
A.RV., p. 838, no. 46) and plates 164-165, nos. 169-170 (Kertch ware; Schefold, Unversich.: 
p. 37, no. 327, and p. 61, no. 593; attributed to the Pompe Painter). On the interpretation of these 
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About all that can be said of our kiorn oicvivy is that it may have been one of 
the domestic types described above. Its location in the list (between kneading basins 
and a corncrib) offers no significant help toward a narrower definition of the object. 
The price of 3 drachmai 3 obols suggests an object of high quality, but we have in 
the Stelai no other directly stated prices of basketry with which to compare it (cf. 
above, on kavatorpov, p. 206). A slight preference for identifying our kiste with 
a banquet-basket of one or another type may be justified by the fact that only late 
sources associate kistai with clothing, but this factor is scarcely decisive. Again, the 
price may favor the footed food basket, because of its elaborate construction and its 
possible use of metal attachments, but we are not really in a position to choose one 
type over the other. 


4. KopPpHINOS 
(Vera) 


No price is stated in this one mention of a kédgwo|[s]. 

The xé¢wos * is a plaited basket “* used chiefly for carrying burdens.” It is said 
to be synonymous with dppryos,” and indeed its uses appear to be much the same. The 
etymology of the word is uncertain.” 

There is no direct evidence for the shape of a kophinos. In view of its utilitarian 
purposes, we might think of a fairly deep object, as is suggested also by the Boeotian 
practice of exposing defaulting debtors to ridicule by making them sit in the agora 
with a kophinos over their heads.** There is some indication of its size in the state- 
ment that the kophinos was a Boeotian measure of both wet and dry substances, 


objects as baskets, and for other examples, see Richter and Hall, of. cit., pp. 169-170, with references 
there cited. Miss Richter does not mention the simpler and earlier type, like the example first cited 
above, but its form and uses are so strongly similar that it should be the predecessor of the others. 

3 Kégivos: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.; Stephanus, Thes., s.v.; Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v.; E. 
Saglio, Dictionnaire, I, p. 1497, s.v. Cophinus. 

64Cf. Pollux, VII, 173; Hesychius, s.v. dppixyos; Suidas, s.v. xdgwos; Isidore, Orig, tA oO: 
Et. Mag., s.v. ’Appixwv. It is also mentioned often with other basketwork, e.g., Aristophanes, Av., 
1310; Pollux, I, 245; VI, 94 et al. 

65 For carrying manure: Aristophanes, Frag. 662 in Pollux, VII, 134; Xenophon, M em., III, 
8, 6; Isidore, Orig., XX, 9. For farm crops: Pollux, I, 245 and X, 129. For stones: Aristophanes, 
Frag. 349, in Pollux, VII, 162. Mentioned with farm implements: Theophrastos, Char., TVeeLL 
For cleaning up the scraps after a banquet: Pollux, VI, 94. With dppixyos and xédAafos, comically, as 
receptacles for the birds’ wings in Aristophanes, Av., 1309-1310, 1325. 

66 | iddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. dpprxos. Cf. Hesychius, Et. Mag., and Moeris, Ait., s.v. In Aristo- 
phanes, Av., 1309-1310, there is no necessary implication that the two words are synonymous (cf. 
above, note 65). The statement that dpprxos was preferred in Attic usage seems not to be borne 
out by the literary passages, for xéguvos is at least as common as dpptyos. 

87 Cf, Boisacq, Dictionnaire’, s.v. 

68 J iddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. xopudopat ; Stephanus, Thes., s.v. xopidw. 
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equivalent to three (Attic) choes, or about two gallons. Surely not all kophinoi were 
of a standard size, but other evidence of relative largeness is seen in a fourth-century 
Eleusinian inscription recording the purchase of kophinoi at a usual price of one 
drachme each.” In another incription,” a distribution of largesse assigns to each 
person a kophinos of wheat and a hemi(na?)” of wine. This much wheat, even as a 
generous gift, compares favorably with the Spartan soldier’s daily ration (one choinix, 
or about a quart),” if the Boeotian measure is applied to this case. All of this evidence 
counts heavily against Jardé’s suggestion“ that the price named in Strattis ™ for 
barley meal, 4 drachmai the kophinos, may indicate a medimnus-sized kophinos. The 
allusion is puzzling, but Jardé’s alternative proposal is better, that the text has some 
meaning which we cannot grasp (the author is a comic writer ; the quotation is brief, 
and we cannot guess at the full context). 

The identification of the kophinos with a particular type of basket found in 
ancient representations, as proposed by Saglio,” may be over-optimistic. This identi- 
fication appears to rest mainly on analogies with similarly-named modern basketry 
(e.g., French cofin, coufin, Italian cofino), but this survival of the word offers no 
guarantee that what it designates has remained constant.” The type which Saglio 
calls a kédwos occurs on a pelike in Cambridge, decorated by the Pig Painter,” and 
another, in Vienna, by the Pan Painter.” The shapes in these two cases are not quite 
the same, but in both a deep coil-basket seems to be meant. The baskets shown on a 
red-figured kylix in Copenhagen,” which Tillyard * cites as analogous, are not exactly 
of this sort, being woven rather than coiled, but the shapes are quite similar.** It is 
possible that baskets of this general kind were called kophinoi, but the real problem 


69 Strattis in Pollux, IX, 169; Hesychius, s.v. Cf. F. Hultsch, Griechische und rémische 
Metrologie?, Berlin, 1882, p. 542; Viedenbandtt, R.E., XI, 2, col. 1362. 

7 7.G., Il’, 1672, lines 65 and 167. Cf. also the third-century prices at Delos: once at 1 
drachme 4% obols (/.G., XI, 2, 144, A, line 38), and once at 4% obols (ibid., 287, A, line 58). 

PS isGaev Ul a/ los Vite. 65: 

7 A hemina was equivalent to one kotyle, or about 4 pint, hardly enough to wet a man’s mouth. 
In place of this word, might not j/xoov (about 3 pints) be a better guess? Cf. above, p. 256, note 5. 

8 Herodotos, VII, 187. Cf. Thucydides, IV, 16 and VII, 87; also Pritchett, Part II, p. 198. 

A. Jardé, Les céréales dans Vantiquité grecque, Paris, 1925, p. 181. But cf. below, p. 
275, note 101, for dpprxo. of 1144 medimnos capacity. 

7 Strattis in Pollux, IV, 169. 

TE. Saglio, Dictionnaire, loc. cit. 

™ Cf. English “ coffin,’ and Bobart’s remarks, op. cit., p. 12. 

priC.1 1A 4, Cambridges aly PD.o2,.00 1 / m Deos INMION OL: 

*? Cloche. Classes, pl, 36, 2::du-V i, 0.1609, 10. 45. 

8° Cloché, Classes, pl. 36, 1 (A.R.V., p. 223, no. 9; “ Manner of Onesimos na) 

FB. M. W. Tillyard, The Hope Vases, Cambridge, 1923, pp. 56-57, on the Cambridge pelike. 

** Quite dissimilar the baskets shown in the vintaging scene on an amphora in Leningrad 
Pfuhl, III, fig. 287). Cf. above, p. 244, no. 3, and p. 245: orapvA0Bodcia? 
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of definition is perhaps to determine what was not called a kophinos. On this latter 
question our position is, as usual, far from secure. 


5. SARGANE 


(pe 3s) 


This listing of Airpov capydva[e — — —] (price not stated) places chief emphasis 
upon the Airpov (= vizpov, sodium carbonate, on which see Pritchett, Part IT, pp. 
311 f.). The sarganai are here significant mainly for their contents. On the other 
hand, the term must refer to a particular kind of container and not simply to a 
measure. The same passage has references to juiodxea and doppot of produce (on 
the use of these terms for measures, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 193-195; on ddpuoit, 
see further below, pp. 274-275) ; but there is no evidence that capydévyn was ever used 
for a fixed unit of measure. 


The word capydévy * is defined as a rope or cord of plaited material, and as a 
basket.** The latter is far more common. The use most often mentioned is to contain 
salt fish, and that may have been its primary purpose. It also was used for raisins 
and figs,** for beans,** and perhaps for chaff.** The size could of course have varied 
widely. In the New Testament account of St. Paul’s escape from Damascus by being 
let down from the wall in a sargane,” there may be some hint as to size. The passage 
has, in fact, been cited to explain the comic exclamation from Timokles, ‘ Send for 
sarganai!”’ on the approach of well-known glutton.*® Nevertheless, the word is plural 
in Timokles; and as for St. Paul’s descent, a man standing erect and holding the taut 
rope could have managed with a basket of quite modest size. The shape, too, is 


83 Sapyavyn: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.vv. capydvy, tapyavn. 

8* Hesychius, s.vv. capydvat, rapydva; Et. Mag., 753, s.v. rerapaywopéevn (the statement there, that 
tapyavn is Attic, may refer merely to the common Attic habit of shifting sigma to tau, since this and 
the entry in Hesychius are the only places where rapydvy is found). Cf. also Aeschylus, Suppl., 788, 
where the MSS. variously read capydvais or dpravas (“ ropes’). 

8° Kratinos, Frag. 40, in Athenaeus, III, 119 b; Lucian, Lexiphanes, 6; Pollux, VII, 27, where 
capydva, without rapiyouvs, seems in one instance to mean baskets of salt fish. A Berlin papyrus 
(Aegyptische Urkunden, Berlin, 1895), no. 1095, line 21, has capyavidiov (or capyavitiov) in the 
same sense. Cf. P. M. Meyer ad loc. “ Sapyaviriwoy Korr. aus capxavitny, 1. capyavidiov (adpyos 
Meerfisch, capydévy = capyavis Fischkorb).” But for the etymology, see Boisacq, Dictionnaire‘, s.v., 
where the source of the word is quite differently explained. 

86 Aeneas Tacticus, XXIX, 6. 

8? Timokles, Frag. 21, 7, in Athenaeus, IX, 407 d. 

88 Leipzig Papyri, (L. Mitteis, Griechische Urkunden, I, Leipzig, 1906, 21, line 18; where 
capydvov “ bedeutet entweder den Korb oder das Biindel” (Mitteis). 

89 TJ. Corinthians, XI, 33. 

90 Cf. above, note 87. 
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elusive. A comparison with yipya6os,” another ill-defined type of basket, is suggested 
by the line in the Edict of Diocletian which sets a maximum price, according to the 
weight, on cdpkwos Hrou ybpyabos,” but nothing very concrete can be learned from 
this passage. 

From all this material, which offers hardly any clues for archaeological compari- 
sons, not enough information emerges to allow a very close definition or illustration 
of sargane which would set it apart from several other basket-words in our lists. 


6. PHORMOS 
(1, 125, 126-139; 11, 91, 92, 93, 134,140, 141; V, 17, 13) 


7 93 


The dopuot * of the Stelai never stand as separate objects in their own right, but 
are named only as containers for various kinds of produce: wheat, barley, lentils, 
vetch, figs, almonds, coriander. They are, therefore, understood as official units of 
dry measure. On grounds of prices and other evidence, Pritchett has equated the 
capacity of a standard doppds with a medimnos.™ It is possible, in fact, that the sense 
intended in the Stelai is purely that of measure, without reference to a specific kind of 
vessel. 

On the other hand, the word usually refers to actual basketry,” and it would 
be easy (as in the case of amphoras) to accept both senses at once: the physical 
object counted also as a unit of measure. The lexicographers regularly define doppds 
as a basket,”* used especially for produce and for work on the farm.’ There is 
reference also to one material of which it was made (¢déws, ‘ reed’)** and its size 


°1 T¥pyabos: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 

* Col. XXXII, 18, translated “ wickerwork or basket”; odpxwvos taken, apparently, as roughly 
equivalent to capyavn. Cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. odpxwos, III. The mention of weight (xara réy 
oraOuev) may mean here, since the pound is named in the lines immediately preceding, that a price 
of ten denarii per pound is the maximum set for this kind of basketwork. 

°8 Popuos: Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. 

** On the phormos as a measure, see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 194 f. and the references there cited. 
Cf. also Pollux, X, 169, who quotes from the Demioprata the (not extant) word jpyipépmoy, 
apparently used as a measure. 

* E.g., Hesiod, Op., 482; Herodotos, VIII, 71; Aeneas Tacticus, XXXII, 2; Polybios, I, 19, 
13; possibly also Aristophanes, Thesm. 813, although here the measure may be all that is meant. 
I.G., 1?, 334, cited in the Lexicon, s.v., 1, is a part of our Stele I (cf. Pritchett, Part I, p. 241). The 
word is also used for a mat, and for a coarse garment. 

°° Pollux, VII, 174. Cf. Hesychius and Suidas, s.v.; Et. Mag., s.vv. dopynddv, doppicxos. 

*" Cf. Pollux, I, 245 and X, 130. Besides the produce listed in the Stelai, the named contents 
include dried figs (Suidas, Et. Mag., locc. citt.), sand (Herodotos, Aeneas Tacticus, locc. citi.) 
chaff (Polybios, loc. cit.) and charcoal (Pollux, VII, 110). 

°° Herodotos, III, 98, 4. Suidas, s.v., has wAexrov dyyeiov éx rows, i.e., ‘ bark,’ but this may be 
a corruption of dr€ws. 
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(‘ fairly large ’?),°° but very little more can be gleaned from the sources. The fact 
that, as a measure, it was probably a “ back-load,” or about 80 Ibs. of weight, also 
implies a large-sized basket.’ If the Poppot of the Stelai are, besides being measures, 
actual containers, they might be broadly defined as ‘large farm baskets.’ 

The appearance of the phormos is of course hard to establish,"” but one type of 
basketry is represented in Attic vase-painting which might be considered as a candi- 
date (Pl. 51, d).*’ This is the large harvest basket, like those shown on the column- 
krater in New York by the Orchard Painter (Pl. 51, d, a), in a scene of fruit- 
picking ; *” or, similar to these, but with handles, the basket which a boy is filling with 
dirt, on a red-figured kylix in Brussels (Pl. 51,d,b). Both of these have a strong 
resemblance to the large baskets shown in vintaging scenes (Pl. 51, d, c-f), a fact 
which makes one wonder whether dopyds and oradvioBodetov (above, pp. 249-250) 
may not, on occasion, have been synonymous. It is regrettable that we must end with 
this new complication, but salutory, perhaps, as a last reminder that the problem of 
assigning their appropriate Greek names to pictured basket-types is far from simple. 


IX. PRICES OF CONTAINERS 


{, . POTTERY 


The largest pottery containers of the Stelai, the phidaknai, have prices ranging 
from 11 down to 4 drachmai, each. The size of these vases is not stated. A different 
lot of phidaknai (not priced separately) seems to have had an average capacity of 
12 standard amphoras, or about 120 gallons, each. It is not yet clear what is the 
relationship of this size to that of the phidaknai for which prices are given. Next 


99 Et. Mag., s.v. doppndov. Poppos éore trA€éypa Twos peyddov «dors. 

100 Cf, Pritchett, loc. cit. 

101 Tt is not at all clear, for instance, exactly how a phormos differed from a kophinos, or an 
arrhichos (above, pp. 271-272), unless it be simply a matter of size. Metrologically, if a kophinos 
equalled 3 Attic choes, and the phormos was equal to a medimnos, the latter would be about four 
times as large. But there is no hope of drawing such conclusions with any confidence, for the sizes 
of the actual baskets, when not used as measures, must have varied widely. Also, arrhichoi, else- 
where made synonymous with kophinoi, are cited in I.G., XII, 7, 62 [not 162, as in the Lexicon, ols 
lines 20-23 and 42, with a specified capacity of 144 medimnoi! : 

102 (q) Richter and Hall, R.-F. Ath. Vases, pl. 91, no. 87 (Orchard Painter ; A.R.V., p. 346, 
no. 1); (b) Brussels R 347; C.V.A., 1, III Ic, pl. 4, 1; (c) Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale 320, 
C.V.A., 2, pls. 49-50 (A.B.V., p. 389, middle; unattributed) ; (d) ’Ed. ’Apy., 1924, p. 109, Hews 
(e) Paris, Louvre AM 1008, C.V.A., 4, III He, 73) era SRS od Ferrara, r.-f. Kylix, Aurigemma, 
Il Regio Museo di Spina’, pl. 30 (A.R.V., p. 219, middle, no. 1: “hard to decide’ whether by | 
Panaitios Painter or Onesimos). 

103 Miss Richter remarks on the heaviness of the loaded basket. 
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below the phidaknai come the kardopos at 2 drachmai, a mortar (presumably ot ciay ) 
at 1 drachme 5 obols, and a tripter (provisionally assigned to this price) at 1 
drachme 4% obols. These are the only pottery objects which can safely be priced at 
more than one drachme each. An undetermined number of kr(ateres?) has a 
maximum price of 4 drachmai; of st(amnoi?), 1 drachme 2 obols; of hydria(1), 14 
drachmai. In these three cases, however, the text is too badly mutilated to offer much 
help toward finding a unit price. 

Between one drachme and one obol each are the sipyai at 5 to 314 obols (the 
latter figure based on a fairly sure restoration), the Panathenaic amphoras (empty 
and presumably painted) at 3.7 to 2.4 obols, the Eretrian amphoras at not less than 
3 obols, and the eschara at a maximum price of 2 obols. Below one obol each, and 
cheapest of all, are the empty amphoras at % obol. 

All of these vases were sold in used condition, at auction. We do not know 
whether delivery was included in the price, but most probably it was not.* Also the 
cost to the buyer was increased by the amount of the sales tax indicated to the left 
of the auction price.” For comparison with other prices, the question of decoration 
must be kept in mind. For the biggest vessels, the phidaknai, mortars, kardopoi and 
tripteres, one naturally assumes plain ware; the same, surely, for the Eretrian and 
the empty amphoras. The sipyai were no doubt plain, and so too were the pottery 
kadoi and the eschara. Of the kraters, stamnoi and hydriai, nothing can be deter- 
mined. The only likely case of decorated ware is that of the Panathenaic amphoras, 
painted in the traditional black-figure technique. 

These prices, in spite of all uncertainties, are important additions to those known 
or conjectured from other sources, mostly vase-graffiti. An earlier study of mine * 
gives a table of prices for pottery, drawn from the sources then available. The new 
list which is given here (Table 1) incorporates the information gained from the 
Stelai, with a few additions. Admittedly, this knowledge is not very extensive, much 
of it is imprecise as to the exact nature of the object, and some of it is conjectural, 
but a picture is gradually emerging, which will probably be improved in time. For 
convenience of comparison, all prices are converted into obols and decimal fractions 
of obols. In the prices quoted from the Stelai, those which are only partly determined 
(e.g., where only a maximum or a minimum limit is known) are placed within 
square brackets. 


* Prices for manufactured objects are often stated as prices at the factory, with transportation 
extra, e.g., for Corinthian tiles delivered to Eleusis, 7.G., II?, 1672, line 72; and cf. Pritchett, 
Part II, p. 283, and notes 6-8. 

2 Cr Pritchett. Part ly pp..220-200, 

*“ An Amphora with a Price-Inscription in the Hearst Collection at San Simeon,” Univ. Calif. 
Publ. Class. Arch., I, 8, 1941, pp. 179-198; table of prices, p. 192. Concerning the two papers by 
J. H. Jongkees, “ An Attic Hydria with a Graffito,” Mnemosyne, III, 10, 1942, pp. 151-156, and 
“On Price Inscriptions on Greek Vases,” ibid., IV, 4, 1951, pp. 258-266 (reprinted in Studia van 
Hoorn, Leiden, 1951, pp. 66-74), see the Excursus below, pp. 287 ff. 
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RECORDED PRICES OF GREEK POTTERY 


Decoration 


Shape 


A. Mid-Sixth Century 


Amphora (disputed) Small, b.-f. 


B. End of Sixth Century 


Unit Price (obols) 


Leky (thos ?) 
Ly (dion ?) 
Chytri(dion ?) 


C. About 470 B.c. 
“ Larger ” Lydion 
Lepastis 

“ Myrtote ” 


D. Mid-Fifth Century 
Hydria 


E. Late Fifth Century 
Phidakne 

(Kados 

Kardopos 

Mortar (pottery?) 
Tripter 

Sipye 

Krater 

Amphora, Panathenaic 
Amphora, Eretrian 
Eschara 

(Lekythos 

“ Bathy ” 

Pellinion 

Oxis 

Amphora, “ empty” 
Oxybaphon 


F. Fourth Century 


Pithos 
Lekane 


? B.-f. ? 

? Kind of cup? 

“Small cup”? (or 
“ Misc.” ?) 


? Kind of cup 
? Small cup; shallow 
“Myrtled” (cup?) 


R.-f.: large, fine 


“Small” pithos 
“For field” (large?) 
Kneading basin 
Basin only? 

Large basin 
Flour-bin (lidded?) 
Ret (30-32 -cin. } 
Empty, painted 
Empty, plain? 
Brazier 

“Very fine” 

? “Deep” (cup?) 
Cup: small 
Saucedish : small 


Plain; in poor condition? 


Saucedish: tiny 


Smallest ca. 25 amphoras 


Wide bowl (pottery ?) 


G. Third and Second Centuries 


Stamnos 


Oinochoe 
Poterion 


Plain? 3rd c. 


Di tabetey 
2nd c. 


Source (Max.)-( Min.) 
Hearst SSW 9938 2.00 
Graffiti 1.30- 1.00 
Graffito (genuine?) 0.78 
Graffito 0.30 
Graffito 0.50 
Graffito 0.35 
Graffito 0.35 
Graffiti 18.00- 12.00 
Stele VII, 52-56 66.00- 24.00 
Aristophanes (Pax, 1202) 18.00) 
Stele II, 9-10 12.00 
Stele III, 10 (restored) [11.00] 

Stele II, 3 (?) 10.33 
Stele II, 6, 17 5.00- [3.50] 
Graffiti 4.50- 4.00 
Stele IT, 41-50 3.70- 2.40 
Stele II, 19 [3.00] 
Stele III, 9 (restored) [2.00] 
Aristophanes (fan., 1236) 1.00) 
Graffiti 0.35 
Graffiti 0.37— 0.25 
Graffiti 0.17— 0.15 
Stele II, 240 0.14 
Graffiti 0.06- 0.05 


Graffiti (Olynthos) 
Then slht, 1672 
line 184 (Eleusis) 


I.G., X1, 2 161, A, line; 
287, A, lines 43, 76 
(Delos) 

Insc. Délos, 461, B®, line 51 

Ibid., line 52 


322.00-187.00 
1.50 


[3.50]- 3.00 


[3.00] 
[9.00] 
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These prices offer many promising bases for comparisons, although as yet it 
cannot be said that any very clear “ system” of prices is discernible, from which one 
might attempt to estimate the sale price of an actual vase other than certain of those 
bearing the graffiti. It is tempting to speculate, especially for the last quarter of the 
fifth century B.c. when the evidence is most plentiful, as to the probable pattern ofa 
scheme of prices for actually extant vases, but there are many pitfalls. For the 
present, it may be wiser only to point to some of the most interesting relationships. 


Although prices earlier than the time of the Stelai have a bearing on the signifi- 
cance of the new material, there is little opportunity for direct comparison. In the 
sixth century B.c., if my interpretation of the evidence is correct, a small black-hgured 
amphora could be purchased for 2 obols; lekythoi at around 1 obol each, or slightly 
higher; and various smaller vases from % obol down to less than % obol each, 
Around 470 s.c., small vases, the names of which suggest cups, and some of which 
may have been black-glazed, seem to be priced at % down to about % obol each. About 
mid-century, large red-figured hydriai (no doubt much bigger and finer than anything 
yet mentioned) sold at 2 and 3 drachmai each; that is, such vases cost at least as much 
as the clay mortars and kneading troughs of the Stelai. Little more can be said of 
pottery prices before the last quarter of the fifth century. Some few other prices, 
though less clearly applicable to specific vase-shapes, seem to bear out the general 
impression given by those mentioned above.* 


Of the prices recorded in the Stelai, those for Panathenaic amphoras are of 
special interest. It is noteworthy, in particular, that the range of their prices never 
reaches that for red-figured bell-kraters of the same period, as recorded in graffiti. 
There are, however, several things which may help to explain this situation. The 
kraters on which the graffiti occur are, it is true, much smaller than a Panathenaic 
amphora, but they were provided with up-to-date red-figure decoration, whereas the 
paintings on the amphoras were in a traditional, and by that time not very attractive, 
technique.’ It is true, again, that the prices for the kraters are wholesale prices, and 
such vases, sold at retail in Athens, may have brought an even higher price. On the 
other hand, the Panathenaic amphoras, sold at second hand, at auction, and in group 
lots, can scarcely be thought to have brought a full return on the amount of labor 
and materials needed to produce such a vase (mew Panathenaic amphoras, of course, 
would not have been for sale). The extent of the difference in prices realized for the 
Panathenaics indicates, too, that their condition may have left much to be desired. 
The case of the (plain) Eretrian amphoras, which brought as much as the average 
of the Panathenaics, suggests that hidden factors of condition should be kept in mind 
in appraising any of the prices in the Stelai. 


“Cf. Amyx, op. cit., p. 198, note 125, with the warning there given. 
5 Cf. above, p. 186. 
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Prices for sipyai (covered containers for meal) are also instructive in this 
respect. These vases, presumably plain, have a price-range which extends above that 
of the bell-kraters in the graffiti. We do not know the size of these vessels, but it 
seems unlikely that they were larger than a full-sized amphora. It is, perhaps, justif- 
able to think that routine decoration did not add very much to the value of a vase, that 
in fact the potting would account for most of its cost. This would help to explain 
why the prices for larger terracotta objects rise so rapidly, even for common-ware 
vases of no particular esthetic quality. The clay kardopoi, mortars and tripters have 
much higher prices than any of those just mentioned, approaching that for large red- 
figured hydriai of mid-fifth-century (see above). At the top of the scale, the phidaknai, 
though still far cheaper than the cheapest Olynthian pithos, are in a price-class of their 
own, which far surpasses any known prices for decorated vases. Utility, then, must 
have been the main factor in determining ancient prices for pottery, and we should 
be mistaken if we thought that the usual painted decoration of vases was prized 
very highly. 

The eschara (brazier), if the maximum price of two obols is a unit price, seems 
also by these standards to have brought a very respectable return, but this cannot be 
taken as an established figure. 

In this context, the availability of a lekythos pany kalon for one obol, on the 
testimony of Aristophanes (Ran., 1236), need not be viewed with skepticism. On the 
other hand, a kados, even a big one for use in the fields (id., Pax, 1202), would have 
had to be quite large indeed to be worth 3 drachmai, or half again as much as a (used) 
clay mortar. If the statement is to be taken seriously, a vase must be supposed which 
approaches the size of a small phidakne (see below). 

The most startling price in the Stelai is that for empty amphoras, at % obol each. 
This is very close to the unit price for oxides, the next-to-cheapest vases in the 
graffiti, with their price of %0 to % obol, each. That a plain, empty amphora could 
have been bought, even at auction, for the cost of one of these little vases, strongly 
suggests that something must have been wrong with these amphoras. Their condition 
is not stated to be defective, and we do not know their size, but there must have been 
something in the situation to justify their cheapness. Perhaps they were cracked and 
dirty; or small, cracked and dirty? We are still far from knowing what a new, full- 
sized plain amphora would have cost at retail in this period, but one would rather think 
of a figure in the neighborhood of the Eretrian amphoras, the empty (used) Pana- 
thenaic amphoras, and the sipyai, that is, around two to four obols each. An average 
figure of three obols does not seem altogether impossible, as a guess.” . 

For the phidaknai, there are no fifth-century figures for comparison, but the 
graffiti on pithoi of the first half of the fourth century, found at Olynthos, offer 


6 At Delos, in 279 B.c., a stamnos (presumably plain) cost 3 obols ; TG. 41, 2, LOLA, fines’, 
It may have been smaller than a full-sized Attic amphora, but prices in general had risen. 
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interesting information. These pithoi seem to have ranged upward in price from 31 
drachmai 1 obol to 53 drachmai 4 obols; the cheapest had an estimated capacity of 
about 25 amphoras. Since the pithoi of the Stelai were not individually priced, they 
cannot be brought into this comparison. For phidaknai, on the other hand, we have 
clearly stated unit prices ranging between 4 drachmai and 11 drachmai. The size of 
these vases must have been far below 25 amphoras, but we have no way of directly 
estimating their size. It was suggested above (p. 171) that their condition might 
have some bearing on the range of their prices, and other complicating factors were 
noted. One has the impression (for what it is worth) that their capacity in amphoras 
may, within this part of the scale, have run approximately equal to their prices in 
drachmai, perhaps somewhat less for the higher-priced phidaknai, but these figures 
cannot be presented as specific estimates. 


2. METAT> VASES 


For bronze vases, our only clear indication of a price is that for the chalkion 
thermanterion (above, pp. 218-219), at 25 drachmai 2 obols. The probable size of this 
object cannot be determined with any accuracy. The case of the kadoi is even more 
troublesome, for we do not even know for certain that any of those in the Stelai were 
made of bronze (cf. above, pp. 189-190). For those listed in Stele II, line 191 and Stele 
ITI, line 13, with maximum unit prices of 5 drachmai 1 obol and 8 drachmai 3 obols, 
the possibility that bronze is meant depends on our reading these (fragmentary) 
entries in the singular number. There is evidence that bronze work (apart from the 
material) was expensive in a third-century Delian inscription which records a payment 
of 16 drachmai for the manufacture of a bronze kados from scrap metal already in 
hand; another states that a kados was repaired at a cost of 2 drachmai, and a kanoun 
and a kados together for 1 drachme 2 obols.’ Numerous other inscriptions give 
accounts of minor repairs to bronze vessels, at prices which suggest that the bronze- 
smith was a highly paid craftsman. As for actual prices, a fragmentary Athenian 
inscription, also third-century, values a kados at between 16 and 19 drachmai, a 
psykter at between 7 and 11 drachmai, a dinos at between 8 and 13 drachmai, and 
oinochoai at 10 drachmai 3 obols and at 11 drachmai each.* These were all, presum- 
ably, bronze vases. This information indicates that prices of 5 to 8 drachmai each for 
kadoi in the late fifth century would be low for bronze, but perhaps not impossibly low. 
The size of kadoi varied widely, and these may have been small vases, perhaps also 
in poor condition. But, if these entries are to be restored in the plural, we should be 
compelled to assume that pottery vases are meant. 


"T.G., XI, 2, 287, A line 64; 203, A, line 44; 219, A, line 39. 
®1,G., II’, 1695, lines 4 if. 
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The entry in Stele VII, lines 57-58, which concerns a leaden funnel, is incom- 
pletely preserved and difficult to interpret (see above, pp. 255, 258). It is hard to accept 
the stated price of 2 drachmai 2 obols as being applicable to the funnel alone, for lead 
was by far the cheapest of all metals, produced in abundance from the mines at 
Laurion in Attica. At Athens in 408/7 B.c. lead was purchased at 5 drachmai per 
(trade?) talent,® and at Delos in the third century its price (imported) ranged between 
5 and 7% drachmai.” In the fourth century, however, the price at Epidauros was only 
1 drachme 4 obols per talent, and at Eleusis (329/8 B.c.) 2 drachmai 4 obols, includ- 
ing the rental of a funnel.” Aristotle ** gives an account of one Pythokles’ advice to 
his fellow-Athenians to buy up lead at 2 drachmai per talent for a profiteering resale 
at 6 drachmai. From this evidence, Ardaillon ** has concluded that the price of 408/7 
B.c. reflects the critical conditions at the mines in the years following 413, and that the 
normal price of lead at Athens, chief supplier to the Greek world, was around 2 
drachmai per talent. 

At this last figure (i.e., at a silver-to-lead value ratio of at least 3,000 to 1) 
enough lead to be worth 2 drachmai 2 obols would have weighed 7,000 drachmai, or 
more than 66 pounds! Even if we cut this figure in half to allow for costs of manu- 
facture and for other contingencies, the idea of a leaden choanion weighing more than 
30 pounds is difficult to entertain. Most probably, then, something else was named 
in this entry which would account for a part of the total price applying to it “cee 
above, p. 258). 


3. STONE 


Prices for stone objects are preserved in several passages of the Stelai. A mortar 
is listed for 8 drachmai 5 obols. A lenos, or wine-treading basin, was sold for a con- 
jectured price of 8 drachmai (above, pp. 242-243). One kardopos brought 6 drachmai 
2 obols, another (quite possibly) 7 drachmai 5 obols. A broken pedestal of a kardopos 
was sold for 1 drachme 3 obols, a sound pedestal (of a broken kardopos) for 6 
drachmai 3 obols. From these last-named prices, it is clear that kardopoi were made 
in two parts, like louteria, and it seems likely that the prices of kardopoi apply to basins 
without pedestals. Both parts together would then have cost 13 to 14 drachmai. The 


97.G., I?, 374, lines 286-290. 

10 J, A. O. Larsen, in T. Frank, Economic Survey IV, p. 398. 

11 7.G., IV?, 103, lines 109-110. 

12 7.G., II?, 1672, lines 176-177. 

13 Aristotle, Econ., p. 1353a, 15. 

144, Ardaillon, Les mines du Laurion dans Vantiquité, Paris, 1897, pp. 117-118, where most 


of the foregoing references are cited and discussed. I owe my knowledge of this passage to Miss 
Margaret Crosby. 
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holmos and the lenos might also have been made in two parts, but the former is most 
often a one-piece object, and, for the latter, the upper slab would be the essential work- 
ing part.’® It is not certain whether the entries listed here refer to the whole object, or 
only to the upper part, or how much difference this would make to the total price..On 
the analogy of the kardopoi, we might be justified in thinking that the lenos and 
mortar were sold without their bases, if separate bases existed for them. 

The Stelai also give prices for similar objects made of pottery, which have been 
discussed above (pp. 276 ff.). Comparative prices for stone and clay objects are in- 
structive. A pottery kardopos is priced at 2 drachmai, and a (pottery?) mortar at 
1 drachme 5 obols. Were these the whole objects, or only the basins? If stands had to 
be bought separately, the price for the complete object might have been much higher, 
perhaps between 3 and 4 drachmai, approaching that of the cheapest phidaknai. For 
kardopoi, if a complete ensemble in stone cost up to 14 drachmai, in pottery only 2, the 
cost ratio between stone and pottery for similar objects (disregarding the unknown 
factors of size and condition) would be as much as 7 to 1; but if only the pottery 
basin is meant, the ratio would be reduced to 3 or 4 to 1. Similarly in the case of 
mortars, if the stone mortar costing 8 drachmai 5 obols was complete, including a 
stand (whether separate or in one piece with the basin), and the (clay?) mortar 
costing 1 drachme 5 obols was also complete, the price ratio would be about 4% to 1. 
One is tempted to think, for the latter specimen, that the bathron listed immediately 
after it, and priced at 1 drachme 1 obol, may have been its base,”® in which case both 
parts together would have cost exactly 3.drachmai, or about one-third the price of 
the stone mortar (in whatever form it was actually sold). We should keep in mind 
also, in this comparison, that large stone mortars are heavy, but the workmanship 
is relatively rough, in no way to be compared with that of a louterion, or, perhaps, of a 
kardopos. The stone lenos (for which the price of 9 drachmai is only an estimate) 
may have been sold without a base. One might expect, for a heavy, flat object of this 
form, the provision of a base, as needed, would best be left to the individual owner. 

We may note, for comparison with the mortar and the lenos, the prices given 
in the Stelai for upper millstones: once surely at 7 drachmai 1 obol, once (restored) at 
9 drachmai 2 obols, in a third case either 6 drachmai 2 obols or 10 drachmai 3 obols, 
or something close to these figures.’ That is, only the upper part of this object 
brought prices comparable to those for the mortar and (estimated) for the lenos, and 


*° See above, pp. 237f., 245 f. For tpodAmov, cf. Aristophanes, Frag. 61. 

** Stele III, line 11. Perhaps rather an article of furniture (cf. Pritchett, Part IJ, p. 215), but 
the thought of associating it with the preceeding line is tempting. Such a base could well have been 
called a bathron; cf. I.G., IV, 39, lines 11-12, bathron hypokraterion (there made of wood). The 
cost, 1 drachme 1 obol, would then have to be added to that for a holmos to get the full price. But 
pert elsewhere in the Stelai seems not to have this meaning, and the juxtaposition here may be 
ortuitous. 


Cr Pritchett; Part Ilyp, 299, 
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somewhat higher than that for (the upper part of) one of the stone kardopoi. The 
upper millstones were, however, surely much smaller than any of these other objects. 
The disproportionately high prices which they brought must be owing to the fact 
that they were imported articles of trade, of relatively complicated construction, made 
of volcanic stone, and perhaps more or less monopolistic products.** 

To summarize, we have for stone objects the following prices (partly determined 
figures in square brackets) : 


Drachma Obols 


Kardopos Upper part only 6 Z 
‘ Ce aaelet [7 2] 

2 Base only: sound 6 S 

Se ee TORE 1 & 

Mortar Whole? 8 5 
Lenos Press-bed only? (estimated) [8 0] 

Upper Millstone Fs 1 
. of [9 2] 
(Conjectured ) [6 2] 

or 

[10 SH 


From these prices, it appears that a piece of worked stone big enough to make the 
main part of a kneading basin, or a mortar (whole?) or a lenos cost between 6 and 9 
drachmai, labor included, but the base (if any) had to be provided separately and at 
extra cost. The kind of stone is not stated, but it could well have been local marble, 
perhaps Pentelic, which was plentiful at this time and was freely used for the manu- 
facture of such objects. Sizes, too, are undetermined, but even the rough idea of 
prices which is suggested by reference to extant objects of similar purpose has great 
value, since nothing at all has hitherto been available. 


Truly comparable prices for stone are hard to find. Where payments are recorded 
in inscriptions, they usually refer to costs of labor and transportation rather than direct 
purchase, and size is also an important (and usually unknown) factor.” One ex- 
ample will be given, for what is is worth. At Delos, in 279 B.c., a stele which would 
accommodate 30,000 letters was bought for 25 drachmai; local transportation, instal- 


18 Cf, Olynthus, VIII, pp. 329-330. In the many examples found at Delos, a more or less 
standard size is maintained. A good example is Delos No, B 4588, with dimensions approximately 
0.45 x 0.35 x 0.14m. Of like size, No. B 5627 (Délos, XVIII, pp. 126-128, pl. 50, no. 379). 

19 At Eleusis (329/8 B.c.), rough-cut paving stones were bought at a total cost of 3 drachmai 
1 obol to 3 drachmai 3 obols, each, including cutting, transportation, and laying; but we do not know 
the size of the stones, or who owned the quarry (/.G., II’, 1672, lines 18, 22, etc.). 
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lation, and inscribing were extra.”” This may have been a stone much like that on 
which the transaction is recorded: white marble, with dimensions’ 612077 = 
0.103 m., a slab of desk-top size, containing roughly enough stone to make one OF the 
objects in question. The stone was imported to Delos, and this had its effect on the 
price. A direct comparison with the fifth-century Athenian prices for objects of 
Pentelic marble of course offers many hazards, but if we assume even this amount of 
stone for our lenos, we might conclude that the Delian marble was three times as 
costly, in its time and place.” 


4. Woop 


A wooden mortar (Stele II, lines 22-23; price fragmentary) was priced at not 
less than 3 drachmai 3 obols, with other possible readings up to 12 drachmai 3 obols, 
but hardly beyond. Since a stone mortar cost only 8 drachmai 5 obols, a price above 
that figure would seem unlikely for one made of wood. A suggested price, for pur- 
poses of discussion, might be put at 7 drachmai 3 obols. For comparison, we may 
note that a phatne (grain-bin) made of wood brought 10 drachmai 1 obol.*. It is not 
hard to believe that this structure was somewhat more elaborate and larger than the 
wooden mortar (hewn out of one big block?). 

In Stele II, line 224, three pestles, for which the material is not stated but was 
possibly wood, are priced at 1 drachme 3 obols or at 3 obols each. This is one-fifteenth 
of the price conjectured for the wooden mortar. The pestle would have been made 
as a sort of double-headed paddle, perhaps a yard or so in length, out of one piece of 
wood (cf. above, pp. 238-239). Since the labor cannot have been a very important 
factor, we must conclude that good lumber was relatively expensive. The prices for 
furniture point in the same direction, for (small) tables sold for 4 drachmai each. 
Wooden lampstands, probably containing not much more lumber than a broomstick, 
cost one obol each; but the price of grape-stakes per hundred is less than 3% obols.” 

Outside of the Stelai, comparative prices for wooden objects, apart from fur- 
niture (on which see Pritchett, Part II, pp. 211 f.), are not easy to find. For associ- 
ation with the skaphai (perhaps of wood) which Pollux attributes to the Stelai,™* 


*°1.G., XI, 2, 161, A, line 118. Others cost 30 and 35 drachmai each (e.g., Insc. Délos, 316, 
line 122); 

* That is, if we assume that the price of the lenos was 8 drachmai. The press-beds at Delos 
are even bigger blocks, considerably bulkier than this Stele, so that their marble might have cost, 
there, as much as 40 or 50 drachmai. If the stone lenos of our inscription had such bulk, this 
discrepancy might become so great as to demand a higher price than the 8 drachmai proposed for it 
(cf. above, pp. 242-243). 

*? Stele IT, lines 39-40. Cf. Pritchett, Part II, pp. 243 £. 

*° Cf. Pritchett, Part II, pp. 305 £.; and above, p. 243. 

af See above, pr 231. 
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we have Athenian prices of the third century B.c.: large (wooden?) skaphai at 
4 drachmai each, smaller ones at 1 drachme each.” In the Edict of Diocletian, 
maximum prices for skaphai are fixed, as follows: 150 denarii for a large one of 
5-modius capacity, 50 denarii for one holding 1 modius, 75 denarii for the same, 
iron-bound, and 30 denarii for a half-modius bowl, turned. For all but the first, 
wood is specified as the material.** In the Delian temple accounts, a skaphes (sic) is 
priced at 4 obols, and, elsewhere, a skaphis (sic) for the palaistra was purchased for 
3 obols.*” It is not clear just what these last-named objects were, but they may have 
been bowls or basins, though not necessarily of wood. 


Prices for dressed wood, ready to be used as lumber, must have been consistently 
high in ancient Greece. At Eleusis in the fourth century B.c. wooden beams (€vAa 
teTpayava)** of cedar cost approximately 365 drachmai per 1000 board feet; of elm, 
about 135 drachmai per 1000 board feet for the smaller pieces, close to 400 for the 
largest ones.*” In Delos in the third century B.c. a price of 50 drachmai was paid for 
a single oak beam 16 cubits long, one ‘ foot’ wide and 3 ‘ palms’ thick, or at a rate 
of about 250 drachmai per 1000 board feet.* These figures make it reasonably certain 
that manufactured wooden objects would have cost several times as much as pottery 
objects of comparable size. In other words, to return to the Stelai, a wooden mortar 
costing 7 drachmai 3 obols (or possibly even more) does not seem out of scale beside 
a pottery mortar costing around 2 drachmai. 


5. BASKETRY 


The Stelai have one very significant contribution to make to our knowledge of 
ancient prices for basketry, namely the price of 3 drachmai 3 obols for a kiste oisyine.” 
The only other price which has survived at all legibly is that for two kanaustro; the 
price is at least 3 obols, but probably more.” A total price of 6 drachmai 3 obols, 
which is epigraphically possible, would give a unit price closest to that of the kiste, 
but other restorations are equally possible, and we have no fair basis for comparison. 
These prices may be compared with that of a ceremonial kanoun at Eleusis (329/8 
B.c., material not stated), which cost 4 drachmai.” 


25 .G., II?, 1695, lines 16-19. 

26 Col. XV, 48 ff. 

277.G., XI, 2, 146, line 80; Insc. Délos, 290, line 76. 

28 Cf. Pritchett, Part II, p. 297. Add to his discussion the references given here. 

29 T.G., I1?, 1672, lines 146-156, with the price per beam of stated dimensions (in ‘ feet,’ ‘ palms’ 
and ‘ fingers’). 

20 Inscr. Délos, 290, lines 222 ff. At this rate, a plank 4 feet by 1 foot by 1 inch (for example) 


would have cost 1 drachme. 
31 Cf, above, p. 269. 32 Cf, above, p. 266. teG. Ll, lo/ve,une 116; 
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For the kophinos, which is not separately priced in the Stelai, we may note that 
at Eleusis (fourth century B.c.) kophinoi were bought in lots for a usual price of 1 
drachme each, once for 5 obols; at Delos (third century B.c.) the price was 4 to A% 
obols.** The koskinon, or sieve, was also a form of basketry. It has no individual price 
in the Stelai, but once at Delos (third century B.c.) one was purchased for 1 drachme 
2 obols.** In the Edict of Diocletian, maximum prices for koskina are set at 200 
denarii for one of unspecified material, 250 denarii for one made of coarse leather, and 
400 denarii for one of fine leather.** For our sarganai, mentioned primarily for their 
contents, and therefore not separately priced, we have a possible parallel in the 
adpkwos rou ybpyabos of the Edict of Diocletian,” there apparently a coarse matting 
which was priced by weight, perhaps (maximum) at 10 denarii per pound.*® For the 
psiathoi (rush mats) which appear in the Stelai (prices lost),*” comparanda are 
available from Delos (third century B.c.) where psiathoi for use in the religious rites 
were bought, once for 1 drachme 4 obols each,** on another occasion at 1 drachme 
3 obols.™ 

The variables of date and place, as well as our lack of precise descriptive knowl- 
edge concerning those objects for which we have prices—whether known, estimated, 
or conjectured—prevent any direct association of prices with clearly definable products 
of basketry. On the other hand, the sum of what we do know is at least suggestive of 
a price range for basketry in general, which can be applied with some plausibility to 
the existing archaeological data (mostly found in painted or sculptured illustrations 
of ancient basketry). There can be no doubt that the prices for basketry containers 
were much higher than those for clay vessels of comparable size. The kiste oisyine, 
for instance, though probably not a very large basket, sold for about five times as 
much as a contemporary red-figured krater perhaps roughly its equal in capacity, six 
times as much as the costliest of the auctioned Panathenaic amphoras, nearly as much 
as the cheapest phidakne. This fact is in striking contrast to the modern situation in 
America, where baskets of many kinds (chiefly imported) seem remarkably cheap. 
The reasons for this contrast are no doubt exceedingly complex; but, on the Greek 
side, we have more than a hint, either that the baskets which brought these high prices 
were very finely made, or that the materials for good basketry were scarce, laborious 
to prepare for use, and relatively costly. 


*4 Eleusis, J.G., II’, 1672, lines 65 and 167; Delos, I.G., XI, 2, 287, A, lines 58 and 84 (cf. 
Insc. Délos, 461, A, b, line 20; an unknown number, plural, for 5 drachmai). ; 

Bol ay 12, 159, Ay ine 40, 

Pe COleXV. DO-0l. 

"TCO AAA, 18. 

88 Cf. above, p. 274 and note 92. 

** Cf. Pritchett, Part II, p. 254. Add to his account the references given here. 

“9 1.G., XI, 2, 287, A, line 57; cf. ibid., 199, A, line 22, where the largest possible unit price is 
just under 2 drachmai. 

41 Insc. Délos, 290, line 50. 
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EXCURSUS 
THE INTERPRETATION OF PricE-INSCRIPTIONS ON GREEK VASES 


In the foregoing discussion of prices (Section IX), it seemed best not to burden 
the text and the footnotes with arguments leading only to negative conclusions and 
therefore not likely to advance the state of knowledge concerning ancient prices for 
Greek pottery. In the present Excursus, an attempt will be made to justify the 
position there taken on the readings of price-inscriptions. 

Up to now, our most important sources have been the graffiti. Work on this 
material since Hackl * includes two original reports of new readings by Beazley,” some 
valuable notes by Marjorie Milne,* my study,* and, more recently, two papers by J. H. 
Jongkees.° Even though many of the graffiti remain cryptic or hard to interpret 
explicitly, the information which can be found in them has proved to be quite valuable, 
if it is used with discrimination.® 


*“ Merkantile Inschriften auf attischen Vasen,”’ Miinchener archdologische Studien dem 


Andenken Adolf Furtwanglers gewidmet, Munich, 1909, pp. 1-106, pls. I-III. 

* Beazley, “ Some Inscriptions on Vases,” A.J.A., XXXI, 1927, pp. 349-350, no. 10, pp. 351- 
352, no. 14; “Some Inscriptions on Vases, IV,” A.J.A., XLV, 1941, pp. 597-598, especially 
nes. 9 Ee. 

$ Richter and Hall, R.-F. Ath. Vases, pp. 221-224 (facsimiles, p. 223). 

** An Amphora with a Price-Inscription in the Hearst Collection at San Simeon,” Univ. of 
Calif. Publ. Class. Arch., I, 8, 1941, pp. 179-198, pls. 25-27. 

5“ An Attic Hydria with a Graffito,’” Mnemosyne, Series III, vol. 10, 1942, pp. 151-156, pl. I, 
and “On Price-Inscriptions on Greek Vases.” Jbid., Series IV, vol. 4, 1951, pp. 258-266, pl. 
XVIII; reprinted in Studia Archaeologica Gerardo van Hoorn oblata, Leiden, 1951, pp. 66-74, pl. 
XVI. Page references, as here cited, refer to Mnemosyne, There is also a new paper by M. Lang, 
“ Numerical Notation on Greek Vases,’ Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 1-24, pls. 1-6, which deals with 
the vase-graffiti found in the Athenian Agora. Although of great interest in other respects, this 
study does not bear very closely on our present subject. Of the Agora graffiti which can be read 
as prices, most have to do with the contents, or with something else, other than the vases. There 
is no clear case of notation which gives the price of the vase. Tentative readings of this sort are 
offered for three graffiti (p. 15, no. 64; p. 16, nos. 68 and 69). Miss Lang refers in passing (pp. 
15-16) to Jongkees’ work and mine, but makes no comment on the discrepancies between them. 
On the prices of oxybapha, quoted (p. 16) from Hackl, see below, p. 291. 

® Some highly respectable authorities have privately expressed doubt as to whether any of the 
graffiti on vases can be correctly interpreted as prices for vases, but there is, so far as I know, no 
published exposition for this disbelief. To those who have discussed the matter with me, I am 
sincerely thankful. I believe that, although their arguments tend to be based on somewhat abstract 
grounds of general probability, much of their criticism is valid and necessarily to be taken into 
account in any responsible consideration of the particular sense of each graffito : not merely whether 
it records prices, and if so what these prices are, but also what stage of distribution they represent ; 
who paid or was to pay them, where, and to whom; and, of course, for specifically what kind of 
vases. The evidence often does not yield answers to these latter questions, and I have tried to 
emphasize the need for caution in approaching all of them. But, until I can see an acceptable positive 
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Tables of prices are listed in my paper’ and in Jongkees’ second work,” the 
latter with some notable differences from mine. If there had been substantial agree- 
ment between these lists, it would have been possible simply to incorporate their joint 
results with the new information found in the Stelai and to proceed directly to a new 
synthesis of the material. But this possibility was precluded by wide discrepancies 
of interpretation—and, I must say, of method—between his work and mine, so that 
the validity of my results can be defended only by critical analysis of his. The principal 
business of this Excursus is to provide such an analysis. 

Jongkees (1951, pp. 261 f.) criticizes my conclusions on four main counts. 
(1) He complains that “ my” prices are ‘“‘ often impossibly low.”’ Although he dis- 
cusses only the case of the tiny oxybapha, his list of prices disagrees with mine in 
several important figures, and he proposes many readings which I find unacceptable. 
(2) He is further disturbed by his belief that my interpretations of the prices do not 
adequately reflect the general rise in wages and prices from the sixth to the end of 
the fifth century B.c.; yet he commits himself to the much more difficult position 
(pp. 261, 265 f.) that prices of vases dropped sharply after about 470 B.c. (3) He 
says, ‘‘ The crux of the matter is, however, that Amyx takes the prices to be in obols, 
whereas I prefer to read drachms.’”’ How one reads the figures is indeed the crucial 
question, as will be seen, but it is hardly as simple as he wishes to make it. (4) He 
disputes (as others have done) the proposed interpretation of the Hearst “ two-obols ”’ 
inscription as a statement of the amphora’s price, concluding (p. 265) that “ with 
this (argument) disappears the last support for Amyx’ view that prices were low 
throughout the sixth and fifth centuries.” To these strictures, he adds (p. 261) 
that eight inscriptions used by him were overlooked by me. 

The main question is, of course, how one reads the numerals in the graffiti. It is, 
however, incorrect to say that I supposed that “all prices were in obols,” and wrong 
to believe that a choice is necessarily open. At the point in my text (p. 190) where 
the statement is made that “obols are really intended,” the reference applied ex- 
clusively to a group of inscriptions using only Ionic (alphabetic) numerals, wherein 
such a choice must be made. In the case of Attic (acrophonic) numerals, my pro- 
cedure was different. Where I found ‘ drachmai,’ I read ‘ drachmai’; where I found 


alternative interpretation, I must cling to my belief that a graffito which reads, “ Six kraters: price. 
four drachmai,” can only mean that someone, at some time, in some kind of transaction, paid or 
was expected to pay someone else four drachmai for six krater-shaped vases; and that this case 
leads inevitably to a whole network of price-graffiti which must somehow be interpreted in similar 
terms. It would be an important service if one of the non-believers would marshal and publish 
all of the worthwhile negative arguments, so that they might be publicly analyzed and weighed, point 
by point. 

COP Cl. Draoes 

* Op. cit., 1951, pp. 259-260. Since some of the matter in Jongkees’ first paper is repeated in 
the second, references here given will apply mainly to the later work. Herein, the first will be 
“ Jongkees, 1942,” the second “ Jongkees, 1951.” 
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‘obols,’ I read ‘ obols’; in cases of doubt, I attempted to determine, in the given 
situation, what was the better reading; and I tried in all cases to distinguish clearly 
between numerical tallies and statements of price. I tried, finally, to confine my 
statements of interpretation to inscriptions which are reasonably intelligible, and 
which refer to some plausibly identifiable kind of vase, the size and shape of which 
might be visualized without too much straining. In cases of greater doubt, I relegated 
the material to the footnotes; in cases of extreme doubt or complete bafflement, I left it 
out altogether. Whether this approach led me into serious error or caused me to omit 
vital pieces of evidence can best be judged by comparing systematically Jongkees’ 
table with mine. 

Let us begin with the clearest examples, those which appear in the graffiti on five 
late-fifth-century Attic red-figured bell-kraters, four of which are published and 
illustrated by Hackl (Nos. 595-598, his pl. III), the fifth transcribed by Beazley.° 
The first four are illustrated here, Plate 52, a-d, from Hackl’s facsimile drawings. 
The fifth, Plate 52, e, is copied from a new latex impression.” These are the most 
readily legible price-graffiti that we have, for they give, in regular order: (a) the 
name of the vase, fully written out; (b) the number of pieces, in acrophonic numerals; 
(c) the price for the lot, again in acrophonic numerals, and plainly differentiating 
drachmai (FF) from obols (Il). In two of these (Hackl Nos. 595-596; here Plate 52, 
a-b),” the word zuH appears before the price, clearly explaining the intent of the 
others, which in most instances have interpuncts separating number and price. These 
graffiti have the further merit that they are closely contemporaneous and tend to 
repeat the same vase-names from one to the next, so that we may test each against 
the others for consistency: if errors exist, whether in the original or in the modern 
transcriptions, they should be identifiable as inconsistencies. The graffiti mention 
kraters, bathea,” pellinia, oxides, and oxybapha. In my earlier paper, the sense of 


®AJ.A., XXXI, 1927, pp. 351 f., no. 14. 

10 Philadelphia M 5682. The latex impression was very kindly furnished by Dr. Jack L. Benson. 
For permission to publish a copy of it, I am indebted to Professor R. S. Young. 

11 Hackl, op. cit. The numbers, as cited here and elsewhere in this Excursus, are his catalogue 
numbers of graffiti. 

12 Jongkees reads baphea (1942, p. 154, note 18: “not bathea, as Hackl thinks”), with E. 
Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, III, p. 280, on Hackl No. 596, but this is a poor choice, on both 
epigraphical and philological grounds. In Hackl No. 595 (here Pl. 52, b), the middle letter has 
an imperfectly made circle in the center, resembling the marks of punctuation in the same graffito 
and therefore equivalent to a dot. The letter must be a theta. (For thetas with circular centers in 
formal inscriptions, cf. Meritt, Hesperia, V, 1936, p. 355 no. 1 and p. 359 no. 2, and comment on 
p. 358; A. E. Raubitschek, Dedications from the Athenian Akropolis, pp. 116f., no. 12, and pp. 
398 f., no. 369. There the practice was short-lived, but in graffiti one need not be surprised to find 
it reappearing at a later date). In Hackl no. 596 (here PI. 53, a), the center looks rather like a 
short vertical stroke, but there is no reason to doubt that a theta was meant. The informality of 
graffiti is well known; a parallel to the present situation exists in the refreshing variety of thetas 
to be found in the ostraka of Themistokles (see especially Broneer, Hesperia, VII, 1938, pp. 228 ff., 
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these graffiti was extracted, and the results tabulated (p. 189; cf. pp. 196-197, notes 
106-110) and summarized (p. 191). Unit prices for kraters, in four cases, come to 
4 obols, in the fifth case to 4% obols; for bathea, in two cases, %o obol; for pellinia, 
in two cases, 4 obol and % obol; for oxides, in three cases, #0 obol (twice) and % 
obol, and the name appears without a price in two others; and, for oxybapha, in two 
cases, %o obol and %o obol. 

These are some of the prices in my list which Jongkees finds ‘“‘ impossibly low.” 
In his own list, Jongkees agrees in pricing kraters at 4 obols each (but with no 
mention of the price of 4% obols on the Philadelphia krater), and bathea at %o obol 
(rounded off to % obol); but then he continues, with single prices only, putting 
pellinia at 1% obols each, oxides at 1 obol each, and oxybapha at 7% each. Compare 
Hackl, p. 98: “Die Kratere sind offenbar die gréssten und wertvollsten Stucke 
unserer Preisliste; denn 1 Stiick kostet 4 Obolen. Dann kommen die Pellinia a 1% 
Obolen, ferner die Oxides A 1 Obol, dann die Bathea und Oxybapha a zirka % Obol.” 
This sounds plausible enough, and seems safe enough, if one does not wish to study 
the whole paragraph, or to look at the inscriptions. But wait; there is another sen- 
tence: “ Am billigsten sind die Oxides der letzten zwei Inschriften.” Earlier in the 
same paragraph, this statement is clarified by another: “ Bei 597 kosten 40 Oxides 
nur 1 Drachme und bei 598 20 Stiick 3 Obolen.” There is no indication of this price 
in Jongkees’ entry for oxides. If we delve a little deeper into Hackl’s text, we see 
further that Hackl allowed himself to become confused; for he arrives in the first 
place at his price of approximately 1 obol each for oxides by reading back into the 
lines for bathea in Nos. 595 and 596 (thus getting 8 for 1 drachme 1 obol, and 
10 for 1 drachme 1 obol),—surely without warrant; the oxides of these graffiti are 
unpriced,—and then justifies this price by quoting indirectly (for no other graffito 
in this lot gives the figure 20 with oxides) from No. 598 a price of 20 oxides for 3 
drachmat (rightly contradicted in the next sentence, and in his last sentence, both 


¢ 


on the ostraka from the North Slope of the Acropolis). Cross-barred, dotted, and phi-like thetas 
all occur, sometimes combined in the same inscription. Cf. especially Broneer’s Group “ E,” op. cit., 
pp. 235-236, fig. 65, and Group “ M,” pp. 240-241, fig. 70 (nos. A. O. 111, 85, 108, 59, 36). The 
converse also occurs in the cross-barred phi of the ostrakon ibid., p. 239, fig. 68, no. A. O. 31. 

The presence of oxybapha in Hackl Nos. 597 and 598 probably influenced Jongkees in favor 
of baphea, but this form is hard to justify. Bathea, on the other hand, makes good sense as a neuter 
adjective, with which we may supply some such word as poteria (cf. the mikra leia and rhabdota of 
Hackl, p. 56, no. 607; and see above, p. 208, on poterion). For baphea, there is no exact parallel. 
We have Badeioy (cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v.), which could yield an Attic plural Badéa (cf. K. 
Meisterhans, Grammatik®, pp. 40-42), but the meaning is unsuitable. Hesychius gives Bdduov as a 
Tarentine word equivalent to 6&Badov, but Badea could not come from this. Jongkees (1951, table, 
p. 259) gives Bddos as the singular form, but the existence of this word is unattested, and the Attic 
plural of it should be Bé¢y (if written by a metic, it might come out Bddea). Therefore, although 
such a word is, morphologically, possible, this fact alone is not sufficient reason for expecting to 
find it here. (I owe some of the foregoing observations to Miss Milne). 
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quoted above). In the graffiti themselves (Pl. 52, a-e), one can see that this is not 
a question of whether one prefers to read drachmai or obols, but, instead, whether 
one wishes to assume an error either in the original or in the transcription; and for 
that assumption we must find inconsistency. In Hackl, No. 597 (Pl. 52, c), there is 
no choice; oxides are clearly priced at 40 for one drachme. This is exactly propor- 
tionate to the figure 20 for 3 obols (not drachmai) in Hackl, No. 598 (Pl. 52, d) and 
almost exactly so to the figure 6 for 1 obol (not drachme) in the Philadelphia graffito 
(Pl. 52, e), Beazley’s reading of which was once accepted by Jongkees,”® but which 
seems to have found no place in his later study (cf. on kraters, above; and on pellinia, 
below). In these latter cases, a reading of drachmai would be inconsistent with the 
evidence of Hackl No. 597, and must be wrong. 

In the matter of pellinia, Hackl did not have access to the text of the Philadelphia 
graffito, and may therefore be forgiven for having misread the price on No. 598 as 
12 for 3 drachmai, since the word occurs only here in the four graffiti studied by him. 
But, in the Philadelphia graffito, pellinia are clearly priced at 16 for 1 drachme (there 
is no choice), or at #8 obol each. To accept a price of 1% obols each, for the pellinia 
of Hackl No. 598, we must not only accept a discrepancy of 4 to 1 in this price, 
against a (reversed) ratio of only 2 to 3 if it is read to yield a unit price of % obol; 
we must also suppose an error in the text. Here, again, the greater difficulty arises 
if we attempt to “ correct” the text. Pellinia, then, at % obol each, and % obol each. 

Finally, the oxybapha. I had hesitated over the prices in Hackl No. 597 (50 for 
3 obols )and Hackl 598 (20 for 1 obol), partly because there is one error in No. 597, 
in that the price for 6 kraters is given as 4 obols. But there is no reason to suppose 
any error in No. 598, and the stated prices for oxybapha—%o and %o0 obols each— 
may be taken as correct. It is worth noting that the tendency in these graffiti (except 
in the Philadelphia example) is to list the vases in descending order of unit value, and 
that in both Nos. 597 and 598 the oxybapha come last; further, that the rate for 
bathea in Hackl Nos. 595 and 596, 20 for 7 obols, fits an evenly graduated scale which 
steps downward progressively on Hackl No. 598: 20 pellinia for 5 obols (calculated) ; 
20 oxides for 3 obols; 20 oxybapha for 1 obol. 

It is unfortunate that Jongkees, preferring to read drachmai for obols in these 
inscriptions, chose also to perpetuate, in such truncated form, the one part of Hackl’s 
interpretation which had gone awry; chose too, in the bargain, to ignore the actual 
texts of the graffiti, including that of the Philadelphia graffito, which bears signifi- 
cantly on the other readings. If it be argued that there is error in the graffiti them- 
selves, or in Hackl’s transcriptions (though Jongkees does not say that there is), 
one can only reply that, taken altogether, the results of reading obols as obols are so 
consistent, with the sole exception of the entry for kraters on Hackl No. 597, as to 


18 Jongkees, 1942, p. 154, note 19. Cf. Beazley, A.J.A., XXXI, 1927, pp. 351 1., no. 14. 
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allay all fears on this score. In fact, as has been shown above, gross inconsistencies 
arise when we assume such error. Furthermore, there are independent transcriptions 
of Hackl Nos. 596 and 597 which confirm essentially the readings given by Hackl.” 
All of these graffiti should be critically re-examined ; but, from the published evidence, 
the readings given in the table on p. 189 of my earlier paper, and repeated above, 
should stand. Since these are stated prices, it is pointless to argue that they are “ too 
low,” or to seek non-existent choices between obols and drachmai. 

Another graffito with acrophonic notation appears on a pelike in Syracuse 2S aOs 
about 470 B.c.; but, as will be shown, its possible sense as a price-inscription is so 
dubious that it must be withdrawn from this context. I had once followed Hackl * 
in taking this inscription to mean that lekythides were priced at 20 for 10 obols, or 
at % obol each (see Pl. 52, f£; not a facsimile). Jongkees (1951, p. 260) also cites 
lekythides at % obol, but adds, in parentheses, “ or 2” (sc. obols), an alternative read- 
ing which is explained in his earlier paper (1942, p. 154, note 20) by the proposal that, 
in the graffito, the M at extreme left, which Hackl took to be a sign separate from the 
price, should be read TI, yielding a price of 6 drachmai 4 obols for 20 pieces, or 2 obols 
each. The graffito should be re-examined,” and the rewriting of M into TT does 
violence to the published evidence, but the reading has now become not very relevant 
to the question of price. Meanwhile, a new graffito has come to light which makes even 
Hackl’s (and my) interpretation untenable. On another vase by the same painter, a 
hydria recently on the market in Basle,” there is a graffito (Pl. 52, g) which is, 


14C.V.A., Louvre, 4, III Ie, text, p. 3 and Pottier, Vases antiques du Louvre, III, p. 280 
(Hackl, No. 596) ; C.V.A., Louvre 4, III Id, text, p. 24; Pottier, op. cit., III, p. 279 (Hackl, No. 
597). In the latter graffito, Pottier reads, after “ oxybapha 50,” “4 obols—ou 5(?).” The C.V.A. 
transcription also differs from Hackl’s, e. g., in that the sigma of oxides is shown with four strokes. 

t Inv. 21834,-by the Syracuse Painter: A.X.);, p. 353, no. 16. 

16 Hackl, op. cit., p. 105; ct. Amyx, op. cit., pp. 190, 192. 

7 Republished (but again not in facsimile) by P. Arias in C.V.A., Siracusa, 1, IIT I, text, p. 4, 
again reading M. 

8 Auction Sale XVI, June 30, 1956: Classical Antiquities, Monnaies et Médailles, S.A., Basle, 
1956, no. 129, p. 36 (not illustrated) ; with transcription of graffito, not in facsimile. Dated “ about 
460 z.c.” The attribution to the Syracuse Painter is Beazley’s (cf. ibid., p. 4) —The statement 
made in the text, that the sense of lekythis is “ general” and applicable to “ big pots,” rests on a 
common misapprehension. The vase-names appearing in graffiti often do not apply to the vases on 
which they are written. Also fallacious, the inference, from lekythizein, that a lekythos (or lekythis) 
could be a big vase. The fault stems from the Liddell-Scott-Jones definition, Lexicon, s.v., “ declaim 
in a hollow voice, as though speaking into a lekythos.” Without going any more deeply into the 
matter, it must be said here that the meaning of lekythizein, even in antiquity, was ambiguous, 
referring now to the manner, now to the matter, of overblown speech; in the latter case, which may 
well be the original meaning, it has of course to do with the polychromy of white lekythoi, i.e., to 
“ purple passages.” In the former case, even if we grant for it a good classical origin, the comparison 
is made not to speaking, but to blowing into a lekythos (émel xat adr) repionta, Schol. in Aristo- 
phanem, Ran., 589), which made the “hollow” noise; try it on a Coca-Cola bottle. This effect 
could hardly be obtained from a pelike or a hydria. 
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except for the final numeral, essentially a replica of that on the Syracuse pelike. But, 
in this new inscription, the final numeral, if correctly transcribed, is 111 (one hundred 
and eleven), a figure which would make nonsense of the proposed prices for these 
lekythides: once 20 for 10 obols, but here 111 for the same amount. I can think of no 
solution to this puzzle. Perhaps the second sign is not a drachma sign at all, but a 
hastily written ypsilon.” At least it is plain that neither of these graffiti can now be 
read so as to give an intelligible unit price for lekythides, and they must be held back 
for further study before any complete sense can be suggested. 

Even without the completely damning evidence of the Basle hydria’s graffito, Jong- 
kees’ price of 2 obols each for lekythides will not stand the test of consistency. On this 
question, we may compare the price with two others not very far off in date. Two 
erafhti (on which Jongkees’ and my interpretations, following Beazley’s, agree) 
appear to price large red-figured hydriai at 2 drachmai and 3 drachmai each.” If these 
graffiti refer, as seems likely, to the vases on which they are inscribed, it would be 
incongruous to have lekythides (small lekythoi, as Hackl, p. 105, rightly insists) so 
valuable that a mere half-dozen of them would be worth as much as the London “ two- 
drachmai” hydria (H. 0.41 m.), or nine of them equal to the Leningrad “ three- 
drachmai”’ hydria (H. 0.47 m.).* This question, again, does not involve a choice 
between drachmai and obols in one’s reading of the graffito, but an emendation of the 
text, even though the text itself has meanwhile proved to be unintelligible. 

Apart from the price read on the Hearst “‘ two-obols ” amphora, which will be 
treated below, the rest of the epigraphical entries in my list were derived from graffiti 
which use Ionic notation (cf. my pp. 190-191). These prices refer, partly in abbre- 
viated form, to leky(thoi?), Ly(dia?), chytri(dia?), “larger Lydria,” lepastides, 
myrtotai (Pl. 53, a-g). In this class of inscriptions, numbers are given in Ionic 
(alphabetic) signs, followed by similar numbers for the price, but with nothing to 
show whether drachmai or obols are meant. These are the inscriptions about which I 
asked (op. cit., p. 190), “ Are the prices given in drachmai or obols? ” These are the 
only graffiti in which there is really any choice between drachmai and obols. Following 
is a comparative table of Jongkees’ and my interpretations of these graffiti, he reading 
drachmai, I obols, for the prices: 


19 Cf., e.g., Hackl, op. cit., pls. 2-3, nos. 550, 551, 600. 

20 Jongkees, 1951, pp. 259, 262; Amyx, op. cit., pp. 189, 192, and p. 197 note 114. The two 
hydriai are listed on A.R.V., p. 701, nos. 95, 96 (Group of Polygnotos). 

21 The Syracuse pelike might be as late as 470 B.c., but the hydriai were made a good twenty 
years later (see below, p. 305). I do not understand Jongkees’ statement (1951, p. 262) that 
the hydriai meant in these graffiti (hydriai poikilar) were ‘ perhaps polychrome vases. The hydriai 
which bear the graffiti are decorated in ordinary red-figure technique, and ordinary painted vases, 
both black-figure and red-figure, are elsewhere called porkilat ; cf, my p. 197, note 114; Jongkees, 
1951, p. 262, note 2; and cf. Hackl No. 606, and Bulletino Napolitano, II, 1844, D, ton Diels OS. 
What sort of fifth-century hydriai, other than ordinary red-figure, can he have in mind? 
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Amys« (1941) Jongkees (1951) 
leky (thos?) 1 to 1% obols lekythos 1 drachme to 1 
(Plis3, a-b, cr. .c) drachme 2 obols 
Ly (dion?) CE. ODO) GCE laos ne) Lydion 5 obols 
chytri(dion?) %s opol (Pl 53; €) ; “opscure [eh hts 


reading may justly 
be questioned ]. 


“Larger Lydion” % obol (PI. 53, £) Lydion 3 obols 
(olarge s) 

Lepastis o-obol ( RIGS 3y i) 2 obols 

Myrtote %o obol (PI. 53, g) 2 obols 


Since there is no internal evidence in the numerals to help us, we must base our 
judgment on other factors. Date is of course relevant, and I tried to take due account 
of it (op. cit., pp. 190-191) ; but still more important are the questions of relative size 
and of the amount and quality of decoration. These must all be small vases, to judge 
from the sizes of the lots in which they were sold (running up to 38 pieces). The 
entire range of prices if taken in obols is from about % to 1% obols. We may compare 
these prices with those for small vases near the end of the century (0 obol to about 
% obol each; above, p. 290), and we may note that the next-to-lowest unit price, 
%o obol each for lepastides and myrtotai, corresponds exactly with that for the 
largest of the lesser vases (1.e., all but the kraters) in those later graffiti, namely, the 
bathea. On the other hand, if we read the prices in drachmai, we shall have to suppose 
that a half-dozen to nine lepastides or myrtotai would match in price the large red- 
figured hydriai, which were priced at 2 and 3 drachmai each some time after the 
supposed collapse in vase prices by which Jongkees * would explain such wide dis- 
crepancies. All comparisons that are open to us demand for the sake of consistency 
(not to prove that prices were “low ” or “ high”) that these prices be read in obols. 

But we have not yet done with these “ Ionic” graffiti. Under kylikes, Jongkees’ 
list gives two prices, 4 drachmai 1 obol, and 1 drachme. The latter, placed in paren- 
theses, is added from my mention of Kephisophon’s kylix (op. cit., p. 189, where the 
price is stigmatized, for the circumstances, as improbably high). The former is 
derived from the graffito on the red-figured amphora, Munich 2309, decorated by 
Euthymides.* The transcription given here, Plate 53, h, is from Furtwangler and 
Reichhold.* Jongkees reads “12 kylikes for 50 drachmai,” or at 4 drachmai 1 obol 


22 Jongkees, 1951, pp. 265-266, and cf. 1942, pp. 155-156. See further below. 

*° A.R.V., p. 25, no. 3; facsimile of graffito, O. Jahn, Beschreibung der Vasensammlung Konig 
Ludwig's, Munich, 1854, pl. 10, no. 410, and F.-R., I, p. 181. 
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each. But, as Furtwangler * had already explained, the mark which Jongkees reads 
as N, the Ionic numeral “50,” is really a monogram of lambda-eta, familiar from 
many other graffiti, probably standing for “lekythos ” or “ lekythoi,” * and not to 
be read as a price. The mark before the number 12 is, as Furtwangler says, a divider, 
about which more later. Thus we have a tally here, “ twelve kyl(ikes?),” but not a 
price. This is, presumably, one of the eight price-inscriptions used by Jongkees which 
were “ overlooked” by me,” the rest are to follow in due course. 

It is time now to look at the graffito which inspired Jongkees’ researches into 
the subject of price-inscriptions, that on a red-figured hydria in Utrecht, by the 
Tyszkiewicz Painter.** A facsimile of the graffito is reproduced here, Plate 54, a, 
from Jongkees’ earlier paper.” Jongkees would read it ‘“ @v(éopae ddpias) 9 apd 
(Spaxpav) 57,” that is, ‘I buy 9 hydria for 57 drachmai,” or at 6 drachmai 2 obols 
each.** If this sense, or any sense which could yield a price, could be accepted for 
the graffito, we should have a very important addition to the corpus of legible price- 
graffiti. But objections come flocking to the mind. (1) Is any price mentioned at all, 
since there is no drachme sign anywhere in the graffito? (2) Does any part of the 
eraffito refer to hydriai, since no trace of this word appears? (3) Is it legitimate to 
stretch ov- into @véomar, particularly since the writer of a vase-graffito would more 
probably be the seller,** and since this use of the word is unexampled elsewhere, unless 
we agree with Jongkees on the next two items to follow? (4) Is this use of apo for 
“at a price of ” at all likely, especially since it would be unique here if so accepted? 
The reading has already been criticized on some of these grounds,” but the full weight 


2° F -R., I, pp. 178-179. 

26 Amyx, op. cit., pp. 197 f., note 117, and the references there cited; H. R. W. Smith, C.V.A., 
San Francisco, 1, text, pp. 26f. Cf. Pl. 53, b. 

27 Jongkees, 1951, p. 261. 

28 4.RV., p. 188, no. 53. 

29 Jongkees, 1942, p. 152. 

80 Jongkees, 1942, p. 154; 1951, list, p. 259. He had considered, and rejected, an alternative 
reading of 51 drachmai 1 obol. 

81 Hackl, pp. 94-95, concludes that many, but not necessarily all, of the commercial grafhti and 
dipinti were written by buyers who visited the shops to place their orders. This seems very im- 
probable to me. It is theoretically possible in isolated instances, but I find it hard to believe that 
the buyers made a regular practice of going to Athens to make a selection of vases for each separate 
order. It seems far more likely that, in the great majority of instances, the buyer (or jobber ) 
never saw these vases in Athens, hence that the trade inscriptions were put on by the sellers. Often 
the graffiti look as if they were written before the vase was fired (as Furtwangler observed for 
Hackl no. 592, our Plate 53, f; cf. his Beschreibung der Vasensammlung vm Antiquarium, Berlin, 
1885; II, p. 510, on no. 2188; but he supposes that Hackl no. 547 , our Plate 53, h, was written after 
firing; F.-R., I, p. 181). A new study of this whole question would have great value, since the 
older theories (such as Hackl’s) rested on much less information than we have now. 

32 Cf. M. J. Milne in G. M. A. Richter, Attic Red-Figured Vases, a Survey, New Haven, 1946, 
p. 168, note 44. Jongkees’ statement ( 1951, p. 258) that Miss Milne’s proposal (to read ON and 
TTPO as abbreviations of vase-names, both sets of numerals as tallies) is not acceptable “ because 
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of this evidence counts overwhelmingly against the acceptability of this inscription as 
a price-graffito at all. This, again, is not a question of “ high ” versus “low ” prices, 
nor of preferences as between drachmai and obols, but one of plausibility on the quite 
different grounds mentioned above. Yet Jongkees’ search for evidence to support this 
reading has drawn him into still deeper waters and has led to the formation of what 
might be called his oneomai group of graffiti, this one and two others which must now 
be examined. Jongkees’ table of prices gives for lekythoi, besides that of one obol, 
drawn from Aristophanes, and those of one drachme and 1 drachme 2 obols (discussed 
above, p. 294), figures of three drachmai, 3 drachmai 5 obols, and 8 drachmai. For 
the amount 3 drachmai, he has a footnote, “ not 4 dr., as was written in Mnem. 1942, 
p. 155.” The only mention of 4 drachmai on that page, however, is to a hydria, which 
is identified, ibid., note 27, as that (or those) in a graffito containing the figure 3 
drachmai, and we must assume that Jongkees meant to put this entry under hydria, 
two lines above in his list.°* Obviously, it does not belong with the lekythoi. Of the 
remaining two figures for lekythoi, the price of 8 drachmai each comes from his 
reading of the graffito on a calyx-krater in Copenhagen, by the Troilos Painter,” a 
facsimile of which is reproduced here, Plate 54, b. Jongkees interprets it thus: 
Around one side, counter-clockwise, @v(éouar) An(KVOovs) 5 (tyuy) 40 (Spaxpat) ; 
of the ordo verborum” simply begs the question; for, if her suggestion is taken, the numerals do 
come after the vase-names. And, for numbers before vase-names, cf. Hackl, pl. III, nos. 577 and 582. 
On the alleged use of zpé for “at a price of,’ see Jongkees, 1951, pp. 258f. The question is not 
simply whether zpé can ever mean the same as-dyri. In their full range of meanings, their uses 
obviously do overlap, as was recognized in antiquity (Bekker, Anecd., I, p. 112; copied by Suidas 
and Photius, s.v.). It is, specifically, whether zpo was used to mean “ priced at” a certain sum of 
money. The matter does not deserve a full discussion here, but it must be said that not one of 
the passages cited by Jongkees (or his sources) clearly exemplifies such a use of the word. (1) 
In Lex Gortyn., I, 43 (XI, 16, also cited by Herwerden, seems to be a false reference), xpd rovro 
means “in his stead.” (2) W. Vollgraff’s conjecture, B.C.H., L, 1934, p. 150, concerning another 
Cretan inscription (cf. M. Guarducci, Inscriptiones Creticae, I, Rome, 1935, no. XXV, 3, which 
Jongkees should have consulted), if correct, would again give a meaning of substitution, “in place 
On = but even this reading is proved incorrect by two other examples of the same type (Guarducci, 
op. cit., nos. XXXI, 7 and XXXI, 8). (3) Sophocles, Elec., 495: xpd rave is best rendered 
“therefore,” “ because of this”; text perhaps corrupt, as Jongkees might have noted. (4) Pindar, 
Ol., X, 22 sq. (again corrupt?) épywy zpd ravrwv: “ more to be prized than,” i.e. “ worth more than ” 
all labors. Cf. Sandys, Loeb C. L., ad loc. (5) Xenophon, Men., II, 5, 3, not cited by Jongkees, has 
a similar sense: po wévtwy xpnudtov is clearly not “in exchange for,” but “in preference to” any 
amount of money; and the text has been questioned (cf. E. C. Marchant, O.C.T., ed. 2, app. cr. 
ad loc.). Whatever may still be in doubt about these passages, they can scarcely be thought to 
support Jongkees’ interpretation of the Utrecht graffito. 

ig Ch. Jongkees, 1951, p. 262 (hydria), where it is mentioned also as one of the graffiti “ not 
known to me (see my [1941] p. 197, note 114). The price of 3 drachmai for a hydria seems 
plausible enough, but we do not know that a unit price is meant by this graffito. I do not see, either, 
why this fragment—perhaps from the foot of a krater, as Orsi says—should necessarily be dated 
“before ab. 470,” since it is described among sporadic finds, without context. 

* ARV, p. 191, no. 10; facsimile of graffito, C.V.A., Copenhagen, 3, text, p. 105. 
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around the other way, clockwise and retrograde, oxvdA- 2, 71(p) 12 (8p.) 3 (6B.). 
Taking the le(kythoi) first, we can see again, as in the Utrecht graffito, formidable 
problems, the main one being that the sign before the numeral 40 can hardly be a 5, 
lying on its side, but must be simply a divider, like that on the amphora in Munich with 
the “kylikes”’ graffito,” and like that on a vase in New York, to be considered 
presently. Hence no reason exists for supposing that the number 40 is a price, and 
not simply a tally. Oneomat, too; and it is not even clear in this case that we have 
ON left-to-right rather than NO retrograde. The other half of the graffito is equally 
difficult : Jongkees tells us that it gives a unit price of 6 drachmai 2 obols for a skydl-, 
but what on earth is a skydl-, in Greek or any other language? I had (pace Jongkees, 
1951, p. 269) studied this grafhto hopefully, but I had, with regret, come to the same 
conclusion about it as Blinkenberg and Johansen: “longue inscription indéchiffrable.” * 

The third “ oneomai-inscription ”’ is written on the hydria Louvre G 178, deco- 
rated in the manner of the Berlin Painter.” The graffito is reproduced here, Plate 
54, c.** Jongkees asks us to read it thus: @v(€opar) An(KVOovs) 7—bdo(w) (Spaxpas) 
27, 1.e., lekythoi at 7 for 27 drachmai, or at just under 4 drachmai each. I had made, 
and still make, no sense of this graffto. Again, oneomai, and again, no sign of a 
drachme anywhere; and here, instead of pro for time, we must read dd0(w), spelled 
with an omega, in spite of the omicron which begins @v(éopar). Hardest of all to 
accept, however, is the linking together of such widely scattered elements in the 
graffito as the ON (or NO ?) in the center, the \ out on the edge (if that is what he 
means ),** and the Sws *° far around on the opposite side of the edge. It is not credible 
that these parts were meant to be read together so as to make consecutive sense. 

The three graffiti in which Jongkees reads @v(éopar) are in various styles of 


35 Above, pp. 294-295. There, the sign opens leftward, here rightward, but the meaning must be 
the same. Cf. also Naples 3360, Heydemann, pl. XV. 

86 C.V.A., loc. cit., I had once tried putting NOS together, retrograde, and apart from the 
other signs; and attempted, continuing leftward, to read «é(Auces) A A(jxvdor) II, ri(py) AIL, te., 
10 kylikes and 2 lekythoi, price (for the lot) 12 drachmai 3 obols, but had given all this up as 
wishful straining for sense. It may be mentioned, incidentally, that Jongkees’ transcription is faulty 
(1951, p. 262) : he reads 12 dr. 4 ob. (see facsimile). 

87 4.R.V., p. 145, omicron. 

88 From the facsimile in C.V.A., Louvre, 6, III Ic, text, p. 41, which seems, as far as one can 
make out, to agree with the photographic reproduction, ibid., pl. 54, 7. Jongkees’ complaint (1942, 
p. 153, note 11) that the transcription in C V.A.,, text, p. 41 is incorrect in that it does not mention 
the letters AE would have been answered if he had looked at the top of the next column: et dé 
l'autre coté AE.” ... 

8° Cf, Jongkees, 1942, p. 153 and note 111, the sense of which is not clear to me. If he means 
that the peculiar sign to the right of ON (sic) should be read An(«vOovs), the case is not improved. 

40 The sigma of 8s may be spurious (see below) ; and is not the mark before the figure 27, 
once again, a divider? One might by this time almost be ready to suspect that this sign, which 
separates letters from numerals in the cases thus far noticed, may be a warning that the number 


to follow is not a price. 
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writing, hence it is unlikely that they have any significant connection with one another, 
or that ON (or NO) can mean the same thing in each case. There is, on the other 
hand (as was pointed out to me by Miss Milne), a graffito (PI. 54, d) on a lost vase 
once in the Canino Collection together with the Louvre hydria,* which is so closely 
related to the Louvre graffito that, unless it is very inaccurately transcribed, it con- 
demns absolutely the readings of both av(gopar) and éc(@) (compare PI. 54, c with 
Pl. 54, d). The three large letters, xi, delta, and omega, form a group quite distinct 
from the rest of the signs. They cannot logically be connected with any numbers in 
the graffito, yet, on the other hand, they are matched by the same group of letters on 
the Louvre graffito. Again, there is ON (or NO ), and no figures to be read with it. 
We need not carry the comparison further to see that the meaning of these signs in 
the Louvre graffito cannot be what Jongkees proposes, since the same group in the 
lost graffito cannot possibly have had such a sense.” 

For the skydi—, mentioned above, there is company in the nyko—, priced by 
Jongkees at 4 drachmai 3 obols each. This item appears in a graffito on the krater 
New York, Metropolitan Museum 06.1021.149, by the Orchard Painter.“ The fac- 
simile is repeated here, Plate 54, e.** Jongkees reads, “5 nyko—, 23 drachmai.” The 
mark *° before the number 23 is read by him as the number 5 lying on its side, pre- 
sumably to distinguish it from the supposed price which follows. But surely this 
mark is a divider, as in the Copenhagen and Munich graffiti already discussed,** and 
there is no warrant whatever for reading the number 23 as a price. NAKO - also is 
strange for Greek; possibly the beginning: of a (non-Greek) consignee’s name? Or 
parts of two words, run together? We must conclude, in any event, that NAKO - is not 


“1 Museum Etrusque de Lucien Prince de Canino—Fouilles de 1828 a 1829 = Vases peints 
avec inscriptions; Viterbe-Tosoni, 1829, p. 112, pl. XXIX, no. 1198. The Louvre vase and its 
graffito, ibid., no. 1194. The description of the painting on No. 1198 also suggests proximity to 
the Berlin Painter. 

#2 The question of the copyist’s accuracy in transcribing this lost graffito, if invoked, would not 
encourage the belief that any significant numerals were omitted. Between the same copyist’s tran- 
scription of the Louvre graffito and the photograph-plus-facsimile in C.V.A., (above, note 38), only 
minor differences are present. He leaves out the scratch below the tail of the omega, perhaps rightly 
judging it to be accidental, and the Jambda-epsilon on the edge; nothing more. If the lost vase 
could be found, the question would be finally settled, but there is little doubt what the answer 
would be. 

There is another graffito with ON, recently published in C.V.A., Schloss Faisanerie, I, p. 31, on 
a column-krater by the Pig Painter (4.R.V., p. 371, no. 12). Apparently it reads ON KVAI KI KO. 
The word kvAc(€) or xdAu(xes) may be recognized (cf. Brommer, loc. cit.; and above, p. 207, note 50), 
but I can make no sense out of the rest, certainly nothing suggestive of a price. 

ao ALLY 5 P.346,n0. 2. 

*“From Richter and Hall, R.-F. Ath. Vases, I, p. 223, fig. 34, no. 89; cf. Milne, ibid., Dae. 

*° Cf. Milne, loc. cit., who cites, among others, the mark in the Copenhagen graffito as a parallel 
case. 


46 Cf. above, pp. 294-295, 296-297. 
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a vase-shape, that the next mark is not a “‘ 5,”’ and that the final numeral is not a price 
but a tally. 

Passing over the next four entries in Jongkees’ list, which were treated above 
(pp. 289-292) with kraters, we come to ichthyai, priced at 2 obols each (Hackl, Nos. 
601-601a, pp. 54-55, pl. III). The graffiti are shown here, Plate 54, f-g, after Hackl. 
The inscriptions occur on two black lekanides, one in Munich, the other once in the 
Pourtales Collection, Paris. From Hackl No. 60la (Pl. 54, f) Jonkgees reads “Iy@vou 
11, (ry) Sp(aypat) 4, pricing ichthyai at 2%1 obols each. I had given this up as 
too difficult; the style of notation, AR IIIl instead of FFFF, would be peculiar, and I 
could form no clear idea of what an ichthye (or ichthya) might be. It is possible to 
think of vases for which such a name and price might be suitable, but the other 
difficulties should deter us from trying too hard. Similarly, for Hackl No. 601 
(Pl. 54, ¢), Jongkees reads “IyOvar 14, 7e(w7)) (Spaxmat) 4, which would give a unit 
price of 154 obols. But the graffito contains nothing even suggestive of “drachme;” 
and the reading 7u(j7)) in the second batch of numerals seems dubious. It would be 
wise, then, to omit the evidence of these graffiti for the price of ichthyat as too 
problematic to be useful. 

The three following items, listed by Jongkees, are discussed in my earlier paper 
(p. 198, note 125), and need not detain us here: “ Skyphos, % obol” (C.V.A., Braun- 
schweig, pl. 27; facsimile, text, p. 34, fig. 14); “ Pelike, % obol”’ (Hackl, No. 608; 
pelike, Berlin F 2361); and “ Black cup, 1% obols”’ (Hackl, No. 609; black-glazed 
cup, Berlin F 2734). Even if these prices should be right, we do not know that they 
refer to the vases on which they are found, or even to uniform lots of vases of one 
shape. I had, therefore, assayed their evidential value at footnote level. 

There are two prices taken from graffiti which appear as newly added items in 
Jongkees’ table: “ spathe, 1 drachme ” and “krater, 3% obols,” both drawn from 
Beazley’s article, “ Some Inscriptions on Vases, IV,” A JiAs XVI A94 op008, 
No. 12, and p. 597, No. 9. The former is on the neck-amphora Boston 03.821, by the 
Kadmos Painter,“ the latter on the red-figured column-krater Berlin Inv. 2928. For 
spathai, the inscription seems clear enough, and it must mean, as Beazley says, that 
spathai are here priced at 2 for 2 drachmai, or at 1 drachme each. But what is a 
spathe? If it is a vase-shape, as Beazley thinks “ it really ought to be,” one does not 
know what kind of vase. Perhaps, rather, a dip-stick for perfume (cf. above, pp. 215- 
216 and note 121), of some unspecified but relatively valuable material? Thus far, at 
least, the inscription adds little strength to a list of prices for vases. 

The other new entry, on kraters, also raises problems. Jongkees takes the two 


47 On the meaning of ix@va (or ix@vn), cf. Liddell-Scott-Jones, s.v. ix#va, II. A ‘ fish-pot,’ as 
there defined, from Hackl, No. 601? Ora fish-plate, of some sort? Or a lekanis, like those on which 


the graffiti appear? 
48 4. RV., p. 805, no. 19. 
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lines of writing to mean that 10 krateres korinthioi were priced at 6 drachmai, or at 
about 3% obols each. Beazley, on the other hand, says, “but I do not understand 
why the vase-name is repeated,” and holds the sense to be uncertain. Column-kraters 
are usually big vases (the one which bears this graffito is 0.40 m. high), and a unit 
of less than 4 obols would be surprisingly Jow, in comparison with the closely con- 
temporary *° Polygnotan hydriai at 2 and 3 drachmai each. Beazley was doubtless 
right to reserve judgment on the meaning. 

There remains the painted inscription on the Hearst ‘“ two-obols ” amphora,” 
which Jongkees will not accept as a price. This vase has been much discussed, both 
as to the meaning of the pictures and as to the purpose of the inscription, and there 
would be no gain in reviewing here all the theories and arguments which it has pro- 
voked (cf. my paper, pp. 182-190). After prolonged study of both pictures and text, 
I could find no acceptable sense which would relate them to each other,” and concluded 
that the inscription must refer to the vase itself, stating that its price was two obols. 
Jongkees objects to this interpretation because of the fact that 6v’6@eké must then be 
in the accusative case (answered to my satisfaction, in my paper, p. 187), and because 
6Bedds then has to mean 6Bodds, “ obol” (which still seems appropriate for a sixth- 
century inscription).*’ Believing that the pictures and the inscription must be con- 
nected, he proposes the reading, Av’ 6Bedod. Kat pu) Oiyns (two sentences). These, he 
says, are the words of the hoplite, who “ has in mind to prevent’ the naked tripod- 
carrier from making off with the tripod. Not Herakles stealing Apollo’s tripod, for 
that possibility has been eliminated (see my p. 182), but “‘ a re-enactment of Herakles’ 
theft of the tripod.” The naked man is impersonating Herakles, and the hoplite 
(a policeman?), in pursuit of the tripod-thief, says, “Two spits! And don’t take 
it”’; for “ perhaps the thief, when detached, had to pay a traditional fine of two spits, 
that is: in money of ancient times.’’ But the hoplite’s panel should be the main side 


’ 


*° Cf. Beazley, op. cit., p. 597: “ The date is about 450-440 z.c., and the style recalls the 
Chicago Painter.” 

5° Now New York, Metropolitan Museum of Art, No. 56. 171.13. 

2 F. P. Johnson, C.P., XX XVIII, 1943, pp. 76f., suggests that the hoplite may be speaking as 
a mercenary soldier, offering his services for two obols (a day); or, that the inscription may be 
erotic (cf. Plautus’ Scorta diobolaria, Poen, 1, 2, 58). But either of these interpretations would 
leave the tripod-bearer stranded, and the two pictures should be related to each other (cf. my 
p. 182; but see also below, p. 301. 

>? Jongkees bases his objection on the findings of M. N. Tod, Num. Chron., Ser. 6, VII, 1947, 
pp. 3 ff., that the occurrence of 6Bedds = 6Bodds, “ obol,” is rare. This argument is not valid, since 
6Bedds for “ obol” does exist, and is in fact the only form that is known in Attic inscriptions of the 
archaic period. Cf. Tod, op. cit., p. 3, who cites for éBedds I.G., 12, 3, line 22 (dated 485/484 B.c.), 
and adds that the new form 68odds, in I.G., I, 6 (corrected from the earlier reading 6Bedds) first 
appears in this latter inscription (ca. 460 B.c.). The form éfedds for “ obol” is attested also in a 
still earlier Attic inscription, belonging to the late sixth century s.c.; cf. E. Vanderpool, Hesperia, 
XI, 1942, p. 332, line 13 (not mentioned by Tod). Far from “ presenting difficulty,” then, the 
form 68edés for “ obol” appears to be the proper one in the archaic period. 
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of the vase,” and there is no shred of positive evidence to support any of the steps 
which link this theory together. In particular, the two inscriptions at Delphi which 
Jongkees interprets as evidence for an Athenian ritual of “ tripod-theft ” and “ tripod- 
recovery’ refer to quite a different sort of tripodophoria, as various scholars had 
already observed.** Hence this whole interpretation is contradicted by the very docu- 
ments which are cited in support of it. Jongkees’ attempt to read into the vase- 
inscription a sense that is relevant to his story only emphasizes the improbability of 
this whole line of argument. 

Meanwhile, nothing has come to my attention which convincingly demonstrates 
that the inscription cannot state the price of the vase, least of all any indication that 
such a figure would be out of scale with prices of Greek vases or other comparable 
objects as known from other sources. An adverse opinion on this interpretation has, 
it is true, come from Sir John Beazley: ° “A. Warrior. B. Victorious athlete carry- 
ing tripod. On the inscription . . . I am inclined to take this (with Naber and 
Kretschmer) as for AV’ éBedX@ Kat py Olyyn(t)s; and to explain it as a catch phrase of 
the moment, with a zapa zpoodoxiav: instead of ‘Two obols, and take what you 
want,’ ‘ Two obols—and hands off.’”” But whatever the merits of this particular case, 
it cannot be said fairly that my interpretations of price-graffiti depend upon it; those 
readings have their own justification and their own internal consistency, as has been 


®8 Jongkees’ allusion to the hoplite’s being on the alert (1951, p. 264), because of his “ large 
eye,” etc., uses evidence which might better be interpreted to mean simply that this side is the front 
(i.e., Side “ A”), for the decoration, simple though it is, seems on the whole richer than that of the 
other panel. The hoplite’s eye is larger than that of the tripod-bearer because the whole head is 
larger ; but it is also more elaborately drawn. It is therefore a reversal of roles to make him trail 
behind the tripod-bearer. 

°¢ The two inscriptions which are held to refer to such a practice are published by Couve in 
B.C.H., XVIII, 1894, p. 87, no. 9, p. 92, no. 10 (also Fouilles de Delphes, III, 2, nos. 32-33, and 
Dittenberger, Syll.*, nos. 728, I, 697, L). But Couve makes no mention of a tripod-theft, nor does 
Dittenberger. Nor does Deubner (Attische Feste, Berlin, 1932, p. 203, cited by Jongkees), who 
speaks simply of a ceremony in which, on the occasion of the Athenian Pythias, a tripod was brought 
from Delphi to Athens, perhaps in commemoration of the founding of the Pythion at Athens. The 
ritualistic re-enactment of Herakles’ theft of the tripod is also unlikely on more general grounds, 
namely that Greek cult and ritual only rarely was affected by myth (see especially M. P. Nilsson, 
Cults, Myths, Oracles, and Politics in Ancient Greece, Lund, 1951, pp. 10-11). In any case, this 
late revival of the Pythias, after a lapse of two centuries, introduced new ceremonies that did not 
rest on the old tradition but were created in the archaizing spirit of the Hellenistic age (cian: 
Boethius, Die Pythais, Diss., Uppsala, 1918, p. 140; and M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte der griechischen 
Religion, II, Munich, 1950, p. 80, concerning this very tripodophoria) ; hence it has little value as 
evidence for earlier practices. Jongkees’ translation of éAaPev in the first inscription as “took by 
force” is therefore completely arbitrary (against it, see Boethius, of. cit., p. 78, note 1), as is his 
notion that the tripod in the second inscription was being restored to Delphi. 

55 As a final piece of documentation, Jongkees invokes the support of R.E., V, col. 1681, for the 
tradition that Herakles had “ perhaps” brought the tripod to Athens ; but Athens is not mentioned 
there, nor is Herakles brought into association with any Athenian cult in which a tripod is involved. 

66 4 B.V., p. 136, under no. 50. 
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shown. The loss of this inscription as the statement of a vase-price would therefore 
not affect in the slightest degree the validity of my interpretations of the eraffiti.”’ 
The fourth of Jongkees’ objections (above, p. 288) must therefore be dismissed as 
trivial if not altogether irrelevant, with the further observation that his attempt to 
provide a satisfactory alternative meaning for the inscription leads to no acceptable 
results. 

In answer to Jongkees’ three other complaints, the foregoing analysis of his 
interpretations of vase-graffiti might have been left to speak for itself. The questions 
at issue may, however, be more definitely resolved if we consider them while we have 
before us a tabular digest of that analysis. Following is a transcript of Jongkees’ 
table of prices, with my comments alongside which summarize the findings reported 
above. Since the matter of dates figures prominently in Jongkees’ arguments, I list 
first all of the items which he would date “ before about 470 B.c.,” then the rest 
separately. 


Shape | Price, each Comment Reference 
I. “ Before about 470 B.c.” Page 
Hydria 6 dreZob: False reading 295-296 
(nol a prices): 
elie Correct, but both 293 
should be dated well 
Zadet after 470 B.c. 293 
Kylix 4 dr. 1 ob. False reading 294-295 
(not a price). 
Clidr) Correct, but not valid 294 


as a price, and not 
given in my table. 


Lekythos 8 dr. False reading 296 
(probably not a price). 

Sicko, a) els False reading. 296-297 

Or ke Wrongly placed; belongs 296 


under hydria; not clearly 
a unit price; and date 
not established. 


Lt 2.00, Tonic notation; I read 294 
1% obols. 


°7 Cf. Jongkees, 1951, p. 265: “ With this (i.e., his rebuttal concerning the Hearst amphora’s 


inscription) disappears the last support for Amyx’ view that vase prices were low throughout the 
6th and 5th centuries.” 
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Shape Price, each Comment Reference 
I-dr. Tonic notation; I read 294 

1 obol. 

Skydl- 6 dr. 2 ob. False reading; name 297 
impossible as Greek. 

Nyko- 4 dr. 3 ob. False reading (not a 298 
price) ; and name 
unintelligible. 

Lydion ob. Tonic notation; I read 294 


ca. % obol. Graffito 
also suspect? ** 


IT. “ after about 470 B.c.” Page 
Krater 4 ob. Correct, but incomplete: 289-290 
add “ and 4% ob.” 
3% ob. Doubtful reading. 299-300 
Lekythos 1 ob. Correct (from Aristo- 296 


phanes). My table has 
it in parentheses. 


Peilinion 1% ob. False reading; and 290-291 
incomplete. 

Oxis 1 ob. False reading ; and 290-291 
incomplete. 

“ Baphos ” % ob. Correct (%o0 ob.). I 290 
read “ bathy,” with Hackl. 

Oxybaphon % ob. False reading ; and 290-291 
incomplete. 

Ichthye 2 ob. Dubious readings ; size 299 
and shape of vase also 
unknown. 

Skyphos % ob. Price may be correct; 299 
applicability doubtful. 

Pelike 7 ob. Price may be correct; 299 
applicability doubtful. 

Lekythis % ob. (or Withdrawn. 292-293 

2 ob.) 


68 Cf, Langlotz, Wiirzburg, p. 175, on no, 321. 
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Shape Price, each Comment Reference 

Black cup 1% ob. Price may be correct; 299 
applicability doubtful. 

Lydion (“large ”’) 3-OD! Ionic notation; I read 294 
% obol. 

Lepastis 2 ob. Ionic notation; I read 294 
%0 obol. 

Myrtote 2 ob. Ionic notation; I read 294 
Yeo obol. 

Spathe Lain Price correct; name of 299 
shape (if a vase) un- 
intelligible. 


This table brings into sharp relief the question of “‘ obols versus drachmai,” as 
Jongkees would have it in his third point. Of the twenty-eight items, only six have 
to do with Ionic notation, in which such a choice is open. If the rest are to be argued 
at all, they must be argued on totally different grounds. Twelve of them rest on false 
or dubious readings, which necessitate either a change in the accepted text or the 
reading as prices of numerals which are surely or probably not prices but tallies. Two 
refer to names which surely cannot be accepted as vase-shapes, and two others to 
names which are not clearly so identifiable. The rest, in so far as they differ from 
my entries, may give correct prices, but their applicability as unit prices to the 
specified vase-shapes is open to doubt, or there is some other question as to their 
aptness in the intended context. Therefore, when Jongkees states (1951, p. 262) that 
he “prefers to read drachms,” it can only mean, in most of these cases, that he 
prefers to read obols as drachms, or tallies as drachms. 

In matter of chronology, which forms the substance of Jongkees’ second com- 
plaint, he begins with a curious dilemma and then proceeds to offer an even stranger 
solution. First he objects that ‘‘ remarkably enough, the prices, expressed in obols 
according to Amyx, did not change very much in these one-and-a-half century.” °° 
This statement is contradicted by my earlier comments (op. cit., p. 189), which also 
emphasize that our lack of precise information limits us to very rough comparisons. 
But then Jongkees advances his theory that the prices of Attic vases must have 
collapsed suddenly around 470 B.c., in opposition to the general rise in wages and 
costs over the fifth century,—a theory which presumably would justify the peculiar 
pattern of his table of prices: before about 470, nearly every piece is priced above 
(sometimes far above) one drachme; after that date, there is hardly any piece costing 
as much as a drachme (see table, above). But, if we set theory aside and look at the 


5° Jongkees, 1951, p. 261. 
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actual texts of the graffiti, and at the vases on which they are written, we see that 
there is serious trouble. 

Of all the prices which Jongkees would place before about 470 B.c., the only ones 
which need even be debated on grounds of plausibility are the three which are obtained 
by reading drachmai in the graffiti with Ionic numerals, and these, even if so read, 
are among the lowest prices of the lot. It has been argued above (pp. 293 ff.) that 
obols should be read. Among the others, not one is acceptable in the sense in which he 
would have us understand it. Six of them are derived from false readings of the 
grafhti. Another (lekythoi at 3 drachmai) is misplaced (put it with hydriai, i.c., 
big vases), its date is not clear, and the sense as a unit price is not established. Finally, 
we come to the large hydriai at two and three drachmai each. These are correctly 
priced, according to currently accepted belief, but they are flagrantly misplaced; the 
Group of Polygnotos belongs to the following generation. Hence they, the last remain- 
ing higher-priced items in Jongkees’ list which are dated ‘“‘ before about 470,” must be 
transferred to the other part of his table, where they become most deadly enemies of 
the very hypothesis in support of which they were cited.” 

No “high” prices remain from those dated before 470, so there is little room 
left for argument concerning Jongkees’ explanation as to why there was, according 
to his belief, a sudden and permanent drop in the prices of Athenian pottery after 
that date (1951, p. 265): ‘“ The cause will have been the blow which struck Attic 
vase export, when Etruria came into conflict with the Greeks and was conquered by 
them.” On the other hand, there is a historical fact which seems to need stating. The 
wholesale export of Attic vases to the West, Etruria as well as other places, continued 
in undiminished strength long after 470 B.c. We need only to glance into the Index 
of Proveniences in Beazley’s A.R.V., for instance, to see that this is true. The 
entries under almost any important Etruscan site“ bear witness to the unceasing flow 
of Attic vases to Etruria throughout the fifth century. The matter scarcely needs to 
be pursued beyond this point, even though there are other aspects of Jongkees argu- 
ment to which one might well protest.” 


6° Since Jongkees seems to regard the single dividing date, about 470 B.c., as a decisive land- 
mark, it may be well to add another observation. Having noticed his dating of the hydriai, we may 
also ask by what criteria he would place vases of late archaic style, such as those which provide the 
graffiti concerning lydia meizo and lepastides (Berlin 2188: Hephaisteion Painter; A.R.V., p. 192, 
No. 1, and p. 954), and myrtotai (Northwick Park stamnos: Dokimasia Painter; 4.R.V., p. 272, 
No. 27), “after about 470.” On the finer distinction of dating by which Jongkees puts the 
Syracuse pelike (lekythides) later than the Orchard Painter’s krater in New York (Nyko-), his 
chronology is daring; on those other matters, it is nothing short of revolutionary. 

*1 E.g., Bologna (p. 970), Cervetri (p. 971), Orvieto (p. 975), chosen almost at random. 

62 His assumption that the importation of Attic vases into Etruria fell off sharply “ after about 
470 B.c.” seems to be connected with the defeat (he must mean “conquered ” in this sense, 1951, 
p. 265) of the Etruscans in 480 B.c. (Jongkees does not explain why he would shift the effective 
date downward ten years). The idea of a collapse in the market appears to go back to a time when 
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I have left until last Jongkees’ first objection, that “my” prices are “ often 
impossibly low,” because to me it seems logically subordinate to the other questions. 
How are we to know whether any price is “ high” or “low,” unless we have some 
other actual prices with which to compare it? Here a principle of operation needs to 
be made clear. This is that, when one is collecting evidence for prices, one should not 
look for “high” or “low ” prices, but merely for prices. Where the sense is plain, 
they must be read as given; the prices may then, if possible, be interpreted in the light 
of any known circumstances, but they may not be changed without very strong reasons. 
Where the sense is uncertain, we should look for consistency, which is not quite the 
same thing as looking for “ highness ” or “ lowness.” Where no acceptable sense can 
be extracted, the graffito should be set aside. Furthermore, as regards the question 
of consistency in prices, a whole host of complications enters in if we wish to take due 
account of all relevant factors: the date, the type of vase (size, amount and quality of 
decoration, etc.), the conditions of the sale, current prices for comparable objects and 
the probable cost of production are only a few such considerations. The difficulty is 
that we know all too little about most of these matters, and can only guess at their 
bearing on any given situation. 

“ Cost of living,” which affects cost of production, is of course a highly relevant 
factor, which must be evaluated to the best of our ability, but it is a logical inversion 
of method to start from this, the more hypothetical end, and allow it to dictate the 
results at the other end, where direct evidence for prices already exists. The dangers 
of using the “cost-plus”’ method of estimating “ probable” prices are obvious 
enough, and they need not be dwelt on here. However, the one case may be considered 
which Jongkees argues in specific terms. He doubts the unit price of %o obol for 
oxybapha, because this price, “at a time when 1 drachm was the normal daily wage, 
would mean that, if one man did everything, he had to produce more than 120 
oxybapha a day.” “* But this will not do. One cannot relate cost of living to the 
maximum day’s wage for a free (and often highly skilled) workman. We must ask, 
what was the probable average daily cost of maintaining a slave (remembering that 
women and children worked too) at this time? This is not any accurately determin- 
able sum, but the evidence that we have would place it closer to one obol than to one 
drachme.” Even if it is put at 2 obols (a generous figure), Jongkees’ “ daily minimum 


the distribution of Attic red-figure was less fully known (cf. Hackl, op. cit., pp. 93-94, and A. 
Furtwangler, Die antiken Gemmen, III, Leipzig and Berlin, 1900, pp. 172-173). Whatever its 
source, it must now be given up, since it is based on false premises. For comments in similar vein, 
objecting to a notion of M. Pallottino’s which seems curiously similar to Jongkees’, see A. Rumpf, 
A.J Ar, Lx el 956; p. 74. 

ajongkeess 10517 p. 261! 

** Cf., for example, H. Immerwahr, T.A.P.A., LXXIX, 1948, p. 188, and the references there 
cited. Immerwahr concludes that the daily cost of food, though not definitely known for the fifth 
century, was apparently not more than one obol per day. 
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production quota ” would immediately be reduced to (more than) 40 oxybapha per 
day, for the cheapest and presumably the smallest vase-shape for which a stated price 
is known. To compare this with a given production figure: we do know, for instance, 
that in one Roman brick factory each (slave) workman was expected to produce a 
minimum daily quota of 220 full-sized Roman bricks.® Is it conceivable, then, that 
a Greek (slave) potter could not have made more than 40 (or 80, or 120) oxybapha 
per day? Let us also put the question in terms of a comparison with actual prices. 
We know, again, that in the late fourth century B.c. at Eleusis the average price of 
bricks was around 38 drachmai per 1,000, or about 8 for one obol (in one case, the 
length is stated: 1% feet), at a time when prices in general were appreciably higher 
than they had been a century earlier.“* Was one fourth-century brick worth as much 
as 2% fifth-century oxybapha? We might guess that this is plausible, but we need not 
guess, for the evidence tells us directly that it is true. We cannot argue, therefore, 
that the concrete evidence for prices which is placed before our eyes is invalid on the 
ground that the prices “are often impossibly low,” and hope thus to find any defen- 
sible excuse for emending the texts which give us these prices. 

It may be said, in summary, that the fruits of Jongkees’ researches, so far as 
they differ from the results stated in my earlier paper, yield nothing which has 
seemed worthy of inclusion in the new treatment of pottery prices appearing above 
in Section IX. This Excursus explains, I hope in sufficient detail, my reasons for 
excluding his material. 


D. A. AMyx 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY 
INDEX TO THE ATTIC STELAL, PARTS. I-III * 
INDEX OF GREEK WorDs 

dypés: XXV 261-262, 269-272 *"Apuukdrddvov: XXV 208 
até: XXV 258-259 dppixépadros: XXV 327; see also xrivy 
éAdBaoros: 213-217 dpdirdans: XXV 244-246 
dderov, S€€ dvos dppopeds: 174-186, 192, 276-279; XXV 193, 
dpadrciov: XXV 288-289 195-196, 199-200 
dpreXos, S€e xdpak avixhios: XXV 211, 213-214 
dméxovoy : XXV 205 déwv: XXV 289-290, 299 
dpvySdAn: XXV 182 dpyds: XXV 308-309 


®5 See Pritchett, Part II, pp. 282 f.; Dessau, [.L.S., 8675; T. Frank, Economic Survey, I, p. 165. 

86 Pritchett, loc. cit. 

1 This Index includes the material studied in “ The Attic Stelai” Part II, which was published 
by W. Kendrick Pritchett in Hesperia, XXV, 1956, pp. 178-328 (with appendix by Dr. Anne 
Pippin), and Part III, by D. A. Amyx, in the present volume of Hesperia. References to the 
latter publication have for reasons of economy been placed first, with only the page numbering given. 
An Index to Part I appeared in Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 292-299. 
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apyiiplov : XXV_ 308-309 
Saeco: 20s 
axXvpov : XXV 182-183 


BabpdOupa: XXV 309, 317 
BdOpov: 282; XXV 211, 215 
Bots: XXV 255-258 


yaedypa.: 265; XXV 290 

yaotporrns : 231-238 ; XXV 318 
yéppov: 265-266 

Tp Wie XV 261, 263, 269-271 
yimedov: XXV 261, 263-264, 269-270 


Sdmis: XXV 246-247 
8€opn: OSV) 309-310 
Seutnp: 231-233 ; ZOKOW. Siliss 
SixeAAa: XXV 290-291 
Sleposm X Varta eboe2 Iv. 
Sopatiov : XXV 307-308 
Soave X XV 307-308 
Speravoy : XXV 291-292 
Spuivav : XXV 261, 264, 269 


éexmueatypiov : 292 

éexydAkopa: XXV 310 

édda: XXV 183-184 

éXaia, See éAda 

éXavov: XXV 184 

tEwpis: XXV 205-206 
émiBryriov: XXV 247 

ériOeua: 169 

erikapTria : XXV 310-311 
éxikAwtpov: XXV 211, 226, 232-233 
éoxdpa: 229-231, 276-277, 279 


HOp0s : 261-264 

na: XXV 185 

Hpucaxiov: XXV 192, 193 
Hpipoppia: XXV 193 


Ocppavrnpiov, See yadKiov 
Oeppavoris: 219-221; XXV 292 
Opavidiov: XXV 211, 217 
Opivaé: 233; XXV 293 

Opdvos: XXV 211, 217-220 
Opa: XXV 211, 233-239 
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iparvov : XKV 206-207 


xados: 186-190, 276-277, 279-280 
KadurTnp | XXV 281-284 

KdAws: XXV 226°", 293-294 
KGVavOT pov : 266-268, 285 

Kava: 20/7 § XXV 247 


kdpdoros: 233, 234, 239-241, 276-279, 282-283 


xapkivos: XXV 294 

kKepaps : XXV 281-285 

Képapos : XXV 281-285 

Képapos OTEyaoTNp : XXV 281-286, 316 
Kyrraia : DOV: 234, 239 

Kiros: XXV 261, 264-265, 269-273 
Knpotn: XXV 311 

KiBoriov: XXV 220-225, 226 

xiBords: XXV 211, 220-225, 226 
kiotn: 268-271, 285; XXV 244 
KAipaE: XXV 294-295 

KAirn: XXV 211, 226-229 

kAwidiov: XXV 211, 226, 229 
kAwryp: XXV 211, 226, 229-230 
kdoiddes: XXV 233-236, 239-240 
kvéepadrov: XXV 247-248 

Koitn: XXV 212, 225-226 

kovirrodes : XXV 208 

kopiavvov: XXV 185 

kéoxwov: 233, 234, 259-261, 265, 286 
Kogios: 271-273, 286 

kpartyp : 198-199, 276-278, 289-291, 299-300 
Kpedypa: XXV 295 

Kpynridiov: XXV 208-209 

KpiOy : XXV 185-186, 197 

kpoKy : XV 207 

Kpovreiov: XXV 209 


AaBis(?): XXV 314, 316 
A€Bys : 199-200 

A€xos: 202-205; XXV 316 
Anvos: 241-246, 248, 283-284 
Airpoy: 273° XXV 311-312 
Aoutnpioy : 221-228 

Avxvetov : 284; XXV 212, 240-241 


pédimvos: XXV 192, 193 
perivn: XXV 186-187 
PoAvBSdderos: See piKy 
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pooxos: XXV 260 
pon: 208-211 


&Xa Kavowa : XXV 296-297, 300 
&vAa tetpdyova: 285; XXV 297 
&idov: 284-285 


dBeAtoKoro1s : XXV 279 

OBeXioxos: XXV 279, 312-313 
5Bedés: XXV 313 

oixia: XXV 261, 265, 269-276 
oixoyerns: XXV 280-281 

oixémedov: XXV 261, 265-267, 269-273 
oivos: XXV 187, 199-203 

éxiotiov: XXV 297-298 

dApos : 233-238, 276-279, 282-284 
évnAatns: XXV 279 

Ovos aAerov : 233, 283; XXV 298-299 
dfos: XXV_ 187-188 

épyés: XXV 261, 267, 269-271 
époBos: XXV 188-189, 199 


matdsiov: XXV 276 

mais: XXV 276 

TapaTreTacpa : XXV 212, 248-250 
TapacTopMos : XXV 313-314, 316 

nén: XXV 299 

méXexus : XXV 299 

TET PLOY : 251-252 

mios: 168-170 

mivaé: XXV 212, 250-253, 326-327 
mirvivov: XXV 261, 264, 269 

mrivOos: 249-250, 307; XXV 244, 286-287 
motypioy Ttopevtov : 206-208 

mpoBatov : XXV 259-260 

TpookepdAaioy : XXV 247, 253-254, 325-326 
mpoaxdwtpov: XXV 212, 220 

TTEOV : Zs, 265; XXV 299-300 

mbedos : 242, 252-254 

mupds: XXV 189, 196-198 


pakia : KXY 314-315 
pupos : XXV 300-301 


gavis: XXV 301-302 
capydvn: 273-274, 286 


onoaoy : XXV 189-190 

or’ : 195-197, 276-277, 279 

oxaXdis: XXV 302 

oxady: 231-232 

oxiddecov: XXV 209-210 

oxipmous: XXV 212, 226, 230-231 
oxvtotopos: XXV 279-280 

opnvos: XXV 260-261 

opin | XXV 302-303 

otdapvos: 190-195, 276-277; XXV 193, 196 
otapvAn: XXV 190 

otapvrA0Bodos: 249-250, 275; XXV 244 
oreded: XXV 303, 317 

oropa: 172-173; XXV 317 

otpwotnp: XXV 303 

otipaé: XXV 308 

atcov: XXV 190-191 

ovoia: XXV 261, 268-273 


rams, See dams 

tria: 233; XXV 315 

TopevTos, SCE ToTHpLOV 

topos: XXV 303-304 

tpdmela: XXV 212, 241-243 
tpamelvov : XXV 209, 241-243, a7 
tpamelorows: XXV 279 

tpiBov: XXV 207-208 

TpiTTHp | 245, 247-249, 276-277, 279 
TpoxiAeia : 190; XXV 304-305 
tpvravov: XXV 305 


idpia : 200-201, 276-279, 293-298, 302, 305 
brepov: 233, 235-236, 238-239, 284 
taoaTtabpov : eee 281; XXV 327 

idv: XXV 305 


gaxds: XXV 191, 197, 199 

darvn: 284; XXV 212, 243-244 
piddkvy : 170-174, 275-277, 279-280 
pidaxvis: 170-174; XXV 192, 193 
gud: XXV 240 

poppos: 274-275; XXV 192, 194 
dptvyavov: XXV 305 


xaArklov Oeppavrypiov: 190, 218-219, 280 
xdpewa: XXV 212, 226, 231-232, 327 
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xapaé: 243, 284; XXV 305-306 

xépyvos: XXV 191-192 

xodvioy : 255-259, 281 

xois: XXV 193, 195, 199-200; see also audoper's 
and poKy 
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xpvooxyois: XXV 279-280 

xvtpa: 211-212 

xorn : 255-259 

Xwpiov : »O,G") 261, 268-269, 270-276 


wiabos: 265, 286; XXV 254 


W. KENpDRICK PRITCHETT 


AN EGYPTO-ROMAN SCULPTURAL TYPE AND MASS 
PRODUCTION OF BRONZE SIATUELTES 


(PLATES 55-56) 


N these pages I am discussing two curious bronze statuettes in the collection of the 
Walters Art Gallery (Pls. 55, a, b, c) although I have previously published 
them more than once. Not of great beauty, they yet merit a fresh appraisal, for they 
are documents of a single sculptural type and, more important, of the means of its 
commercial mass production by a technique not too common in antiquity. 

The more striking of these stautettes is a tense male figure which has been 
mounted as if seated on a modern base of stone fitted to its curves (Pl. 55, a, b).* 
The shoulders are hunched and the head shoved forward and to the left, while 
the enormous right hand is held meaninglessly before the waist with the fingers 
stiffly extended (the left hand is missing). The facial type, with its deep-set eyes 
glancing upward, its triangular forehead, tiny mouth, and hair that rises steeply above 
the center of the forehead, is derived from Alexander. I first published this statuette 
with five others that had been produced by the partial mould process of commercial 
duplication practiced in the province of Egypt.* The five listed were an Aphrodite 
of which exact duplicates exist elsewhere; a wrestler group of which there are 
innumerable near replicas; twin youths mounted side by side, having identical bodies 
and identical heads but differing in the turn of the neck; a pair of women on a common 
base, identical with each other except for this same difference at the neck; and a 
Jupiter of noticeable disproportion—his slim, youthful torso combined with a bearded 


1 Walters Art Gallery, no. 54.700. Ht. 0.17 m. In addition to the publications referred to here, 
it is also included in Exhibition Catalogue, The Greek Tradition, 1939, p. 74, no. 84; Hanfmann, 
AJ.A., LVII, 1954, p. 229; S. Reinach, Répertowe de la statuaire, V, p. 517, no. 10, with 
reference to sale in Paris, Feb. 12, 1923, no. 177. 

2 Art in America, October, 1943, pp. 182 ff.; the piece in question is fig. 6. On commercial 
reproduction see also my Catalogue of Classical Bronze Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery, 1949, 
pp. Xx-xxii and comment by Picard, Revue historique, LXXVL, 1952). p..72.. Since thal time im- 
portant new material has been discovered at Lixus in Spanish Morocco: two groups of wrestlers, 
exact opposites of each other, each composed of two figures very like one another. Further, one of 
the groups is very like the Theseus and Minotaur group in Berlin. See Archivo Espanol de 
Arqueologia, XXIV, 1951, pp. 232 ff., figs. 22-24; Zephyrus, I, 1950, pp. 49-56, figs. 1-5; Fasts 
Archaeologici, V, 1950, pp. 390 £., figs. 112-113 and p. 389, no. 4529; Arch. Anz., 1954, cols. 447-450, 
figs. 123-124. There exist three renditions of a single type of archaistic woman’s figure, two of 
bronze and one of silver. Albizzati rejects two as forgeries, Historia, IV, 1930, pp. 621 ff.; Richter 
accepts both bronzes, Catalogue of the Greek and Roman Antquities in the Dumbarton Oaks 
Collection, 1956, pp. 29 ff., no. 16, pls. XII, XIII. For duplication of a bronze object in silver in 


another instance see Picard, above. 
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head of small size and huge hands that carry divine attributes. The grounds for 
including the statuette shown on Plate 55, a and b in this category were his large 
hand and the singularly inappropriate Alexander face, peculiarities which I considered 
evidence of combining parts copied from three unrelated prototypes. 

All conclusions regarding such duplicating by combining the products of partial 
moulds depend upon the research of Edgar.® First, in his catalogue of plaster moulds 
in the Cairo Museum (1903) he described this technique, and then he tested his results 
on the Cairo Museum’s bronzes which he published in a second catalogue the following 
year. He explained the moulds as intended to produce wax models after which to cast 
bronze statuettes. As Edgar imagined the process, an original wax model was cut in 
parts and a back and a front piece-mould taken from each part; then, the piece-moulds 
were combined, and into the complete mould wax was poured, congealing as a new 
model precisely like the first; from this point on, the cive perdue process followed its 
usual course until a bronze statuette identical with the original emerged. My contri- 
bution was the suggestion that piece-moulds taken from several statuettes produced 
cast wax parts that could be joined at various angles, correct and otherwise, with hand 
carving and modelling individually executed, so as to construct each new wax model 
and its dervative bronze statuette slightly different from all others. Such a technique, 
in principle like that of the coroplasts, had results like those conspicuous in the terra- 
cotta industry; that is to say, quantity and variety were achieved at the expense of 
correct anatomy and artistic unity. 

In a catalogue entry subsequent to my. first article * I mentioned a flattened area 
back of the left hip of this statuette (Pl. 55, b) and interpreted the subject as a 
wrestler group in which one member was lifted free of the ground by another so that 
he was forced to press his left hip against the other’s erect body. I was able to offer 
only distant parallels to this group, being at that time unaware of a group in Cairo 
which had already been published by Kirwan ° and which is reproduced here from his 
article (PI. 56, a,b). It is composed of two contestants, one swung clear of the ground 
by the other but with his body still tense and his head and limbs active, in fact, 
almost identical with the figure we have been discussing, and its subject must be the 
“drop ” of modern wrestling, a hold by which a person is raised clear off his feet in 


°C. C. Edgar, Greek Moulds (Catalogue général des antiquités égyptiennes du Musée du Caire 
VIII, 1903) and Greek Bronzes (same series, XIX, 1904). Moulds found later at Memphis are 
taken to be for silverware: O. Rubensohn, Hellenistisches Silbergerét in antiken Gipsabgussen 
(Aus dem Pelizaeus-Museum zu Hildesheim. Festschrift zur Feier der Eréffnung des Museums 
29, Juli, 1911). On plaster casts from metalware see Richter, 4.J.4., LXII, 1958, pp. 369-387. ; 

* Catalogue, p. 68, no. 143, pl. 31. 

° Kirwan, Bulletin de Vinstitut francais darchéologie orientale du Caire, XXXIV, 1934, DpoSo ke 
no. 49542, pl. IV. Ht. 0.185 m. See his subsequent remarks on the commercial mould process in 
Emery, Royal Tombs of Ballana and Qustul, 1938, p. 171. The information that the wrestling term 
is “drop” was kindly supplied by Professor Joseph Brown. 
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order to be dropped to the ground. Unfortunately Kirwan did not give the measure- 
ments of the individual participants, but his overall measurement of 0.185 m. for the 
group proves that the scale is smaller than that of the Walters figure (0.17 m.) which, 
however, since it exhibits the same pose and the same extraordinary tension of 


muscles, can be definitely ascribed to a larger group of the same “ drop ” type, perhaps 
0.25 m. tall. 


There is one slight difference from the corresponding figure in the Cairo group. 
With his free right hand our wrestler seems about to seize his opponent’s arm instead 
of having already grasped it. There is no positive evidence of belonging to a group— 
no trace of a second figure or sign of mortising. Contact with the other wrestler 
must have been made by the left hand, now lost; understandably, the break occurred 
at the wrist, a weak place between two heavy masses. We may discount the possibility 
that, though intended for a group, the statuette never was so combined. 


The existence of these two lifted wrestlers, so similar yet so different in scale, 
may be taken as evidence that the type was popular, and popular enough to be mass 
produced by mechanical means. That such means were more complicated and diverse 
than had been supposed either by Edgar or by myself is indicated by the methods of 
construction. Kirwan states that the lifted figure in Cairo is a solid cast, and that 
its left hand with wrist, right forearm, and right and left upper arms were cast 
separately and attached each to its adjoining part by a lead joint.° These joints and 
a lead repair on the left knee he attests are original and since the excavation record is 
complete there can be no doubt that he speaks correctly. The Walters bronze is a 
hollow cast without joints. Duplication with the help of moulds took place by two 
processes : by combining wax parts cast in partial moulds and finishing the wax model 
by hand, and, alternatively, by combining small bronze parts cast in partial moulds. 
In either case, variation was achieved by choosing moulds taken from various original 
types. The prospects for almost unlimited variation and cheap production based on 
a few good models must have been enticing to lazy manufacturers. 

Failing to find Kirwan’s publication, I also missed the interpretation of another 
statuette in our collection (Pl. 55, c),’ a hollow figure in a curious pose—bent knees 
spread wide apart and bearded head tipped sharply forward and a trifle to proper left. 
The explanation was elusive because of the loss of both feet, most of the right arm 
and the whole left arm together with the shoulder. I supposed it to be a drunken 


6 Kirwan, op. cit., p. 56. A cutting of the shoulder to receive a separately cast arm is very clear 
on one of the Dioskouroi published in my previous article, Art in America, 1943, pp. 182 ff., fig. 1; 
Catalogue, p. 27, no. 48, pl. 12. Mortised in place, the arm would have to be secured by a binder, 
such as lead. 

7 Walters Art Gallery, 54.723. Ht. 0.185 m. Purchased 1924, and said to have come from 
Asia Minor. Hill, Catalogue of Classical Bronze Sculpture in the Walters Art Gallery, p. 48, no. 98, 
pl. 22; Bieber, Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, fig. 579. 
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Herakles and, indeed, examples exist of an inebriated Herakles supported by an 
attendant or falling over for lack of such support, but the drunken Herakles is never 
identical with this statuette, always having extended his right leg and tipped his head 
forward and in the direction of this outstretched leg.’ So, while the drunken group 
bears only a vague similarity to our statuette, the Cairo “ drop” group we have been 
discussing (Pl. 56, a, b) includes an almost exact duplicate as its erect member, the 
similarity extending beyond the pose to details of the face with huge, round eyes and 
corkscrew curls of the beard. Moreover, when we scrutinize the Walters figure we 
discover that just where the right arm breaks off near the shoulder, there are heavy 
accretions of bronze that must be the remains of the second figure held with left hip 
and left elbow close to the shoulder of his opponent (cf. Pl. 56, a). 

So the same erect wrestler is represented by the Cairo group and the Walters 
detached statuette, and still a third example is to be found in one of the plaster moulds 
from the Memphis cache (Pl. 56, c),° a three-part mould comprising a bearded head 
and a torso down to the middle of the thighs. It is not easy to compare the sizes; the 
footless Walters bronze is preserved to a height of 0.185 m., while the mould, with 
its top and bottom borders included in the measurement and most of the legs excluded 
from the impression, is 0.145; the scales are not very different and they may be 
identical. Though I dare not claim this mould produced the figure in Baltimore or was 
made from it, and though it certainly has no direct connection with the much smaller 
wrestler of the Cairo group, the existence of this mould is positive proof that wrestler 
groups of the type we have been discussing were produced by moulds. 

Face moulds could be interchanged at will, and a single type could by the change 
be made to represent many subjects. It is not very profitable to try to decide the 
meaning of our wrestler type, since we have very few examples of its use. A certain 
other wrestler type is known to have been adapted, merely by change of the face 
moulds, to represent Herakles, Hermes, and several athletes of quite different ex- 
pressions.” The Cairo group could be interpreted as Herakles lifting Antaios, the 
antagonist who had to be separated from earth, his source of strength, but it might 
be merely a simple genre subject. The Walters statuette, though it has an Alexander 
face, was not intended to represent the conqueror for he is unthinkable in the role 
of defeated wrestler. Rather, in a shop stocked with many moulds and among them 


* See the entry in my Catalogue. The best example is a bronze statuette in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, Bieber, op. cit., p. 140, figs. 577-578; Richter, Handbook of the Greek Collection, 
1953;-p2125, plel04)d. 

° Edgar, Greek Moulds, pp. 13f., no. 32045, pl. III. Ht. 0.145m. The effect of the spreading 
legs is heightened by the pour channels that form angles with the legs and create the appearance of 
knees at the wrong height. 

*° Walters Art Gallery, 54.1050; Hill, Catalogue, p. 66, no. 140, pl. 30; Art in America, 1943, 
pp. 182 ff., fig. 3; Bieber, Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, p. 151, fig. 643; compare Sieveking, Die 
Bronzen der Sammlung Loeb, pl. 21; Jahrb., XIII, 1898, paly7epl 11: 
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many representations of Alexander, some worker chose a mould to represent an 
athlete or, conceivably, Antaios. Such misuse of the Alexander face is not without 
precedent.” 

More interesting than the problem of identification is the problem of dating, and 
equally difficult. Unfortunately there is no hope of establishing the positive or even 
the relative dates of these items. What evidence accrues from study of their details 
individually suggests that all were produced during a short period of the early days 
of the Roman Empire. Our Plate 55, a has, as we have repeatedly stated, an Alexander 
head, and with its bristling front locks and smooth crown surrounded by a band with 
hair rampant before and curled behind, it resembles the later Alexander portraits 
more than his contemporary ones."* Large hands, such as it sports, were classed by 
Neugebauer as a Roman characteristic ** and although I consider this large hand to be 
due to a mixing of moulds, I nevertheless recognize the similarity of the whole figure 
to the large-handed figures Neugebauer was discussing. The erect statuette in Bal- 
timore (Pl. 55, c) is better modelled and there are grounds for assigning it to the 
Hellenistic age, but the curious treatment of the beard indicates something quite 
different. This beard is composed of long, tightly twisted locks, each ending in a wisp 
on the chest, its twists rendered by deep diagonal cuts. Such beards occur rarely 
except on a certain type of practical attachment: the busts of silenes that ornamented 
many couches and a few other objects. An example is illustrated in our Plate 56, d.“ 
The ornaments from couches were studied by Greifenhagen * who found that though 
the silene type began in the second century B.c., the examples with beards of just this 
kind, notably one in the Terme and one attached to an incomplete couch formerly on 


11 For switching of heads of Alexander and others see J. H. Young and S. H. Young, 
Terracotta Figurines from Kourion in Cyprus (Museum Monographs), 1955, pp. 229f., and J. H. 
Young, Bulletin of the Walters Art Gallery, VI, 2, November, 1953. 

12On Alexander types, see Bieber, Proceedings of the American Philosophical Society, XCIII, 
1949, pp. 373-427. 

18 For example, the negroes and the Theseus group, both in Berlin; Neugebauer, Die 
griechischen Bronzen der klassischen Zeit und des Hellemsmus (Katalog der statuarischen Bronze 
im Antiquarium, II), 1951, p. 89, and S chumacher-Festschrift, 1930, p. 235. 

14 Walters Art Gallery, no. 54.878. Total height, 0.102m. The head is complete at the back 
and free; the bust is open and circular. Both ivy crown and the leg of the nebris are strongly 
undercut; apparently they were modelled in wax and added to the model which was mouldmade. 
Similar ivy crowns appear on the bust in the Terme and on the horse head on the same couch; see 
Rém. Mitt., XLV, 1930, pl. 45. The eyes have large, deep centers, pierced clear through the wall 
of bronze; for such eyes in silver on bed attachments see Fiegel in S chumacher-Festschrift, 1930, 
p. 281, pl. 27; for the same in bronze, the wagon attachments of note 15; for varied treatment of 
eyes, Neugebauer, 87 Berlin Winckelmannsprogramm, 1927, pp. 13 f. 

15 Greifenhagen, Rém. Mitt., XLV, 1930, pp. 153-159, pls. 39 ff. For further comment on the 
wagon attachments see Von Mercklin, Jahrb., XLVIII, 1933, pp. 94 ff. For the copying of Greek 
couches by Romans see Hoffman, A.J.A., LXI, 1957, pp. 176 £. Two more silenes’ busts have been 
found at Volubilis: Thouvenot, Mélanges Charles Picard, 1949, pt. II, pp. 1003-1007, figs. 3, 4; 
and Picard, Rev. Arch., ser. 6, XXVII, 1947, pt. I, p. 201. 
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the Paris market, were made shortly before the destruction of Pompeii, while a pair of 
wagon fixtures from the Hadrianic period have even more tightly twisted, more 
stylistically treated beards. I therefore must date Plate 56, d and Plate 55, c within 
the first century after Christ and with them the Cairo group, Plate 56, a, b, on which 
the beard treatment is similar, though less carefully executed (the Cairo mould is so 
badly preserved that it is difficult to judge the beard; it seems rather dissheveled). 
Further evidence of the date of the Cairo group is provided by the curious linear 
treatment of the legs which recurs on a group dated by Neugebauer in the Roman 
period * and by the face of the lifted figure which is not altogether unlike the 
“ Alexander ” face in Baltimore, though it has more of the satyric about it. In 
summary we may say that the various statuettes have many stylistic and technical 
traits in common with each other, and that every such trait of one or all that can be 
classified is characteristic of bronze sculpture of the early days of the Roman Empire. 
This conclusion reinforces that of Edgar, that the moulds from the Memphis cache 
are Roman, a conclusion which had the telling support of the fact that many of 
Memphis moulds were for Roman practical utensils. 

I have compared the technique of constructing bronze groups to that of the 
coroplast, but whereas the latter was limited by the feebleness of clay, the metal- 
worker had tremendous scope for the employment of his moulds. The sculptor of 
terracotta contented himself with combining heads, torsos and limbs, chosen at 
random, to form bizarre figures, rarely groups, while the bronze sculptor composed 
wildly, building assymetric structures which almost defy the laws of gravity and 
suggest a mere moment in time, achieving extreme instability in the type under 
discussion. How much greater was his freedom than that of the sculptor in marble, 
one hardly needs to remark. Recognition of the vast difference in opportunity offered 
artists by the various media should deter us from drawing hasty comparisons between 
statues in different materials and deceiving ourselves about date and stylistic develop- 
ment. If my dating, based on evidence so far available, is correct, these daring groups 
were manufactured by the partial mould process after the peak of centrifugal sculpture 
in marble had been passed and during a period of flat marble groups, conceived for 
a single point of view.” This apparent conflict offers a challenge for further study.” 


** Neugebauer, Die griechischen Bronzen der klassischen Zeit und des Hellenismus (Katalog 
der Se ae Bronzen im Antiquarium, IT), 1951, p. 86 and Schumacher-Festschrift, 1930, 
Pico: 

*"Krahmer, Nachrichten Géttingen Gesellschaft (Phil.-Hist. K1.), 1927, pp. 53-91; Bieber, 
Sculpture of the Hellenistic Age, pp. 146 ff. 

18 Since I wrote the above I have seen a similar bronze group, Fitzwilliam Museum, Cambridge, 
bequeathed in 1953 by Sir Robert Hyde Greg whose collection was formed in Egypt. It is small 
and gives the impression of hasty hand modelling. The juncture between figures is made at the 
raised person’s right ankle, not his hip, and the figures, rather widely separated, are side by side so 
that the group is unifacial. This example proves that the type was perpetuated into the period of 
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Finally, let me emphasize that there is no evidence that the pieces I have been 
discussing form a series, and there is even the positive evidence of scale that the 
group of Plate 56, a, b did not belong in a series with the others. Taken together, 
all these objects provide evidence that such a series did exist, and that it was produced 
by partial moulds taken from each group to form the next. The process of com- 
mercial duplication was somewhat more complicated than had been supposed, and its 
application to this particular sculptural type had not been recognized. The isolation of 
another commercially reproduced type is valuable for the light it throws on the 
personalities and methods of ancient sculptors. 
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the one-view groups, even though it may have been invented earlier, and it therefore corroborates 
in a general way the dating I have suggested. 

19 The best series of figures so far available is the Aphrodite type; there are five of almost the 
same size, but no mould; see my review, A.J.A., L, 1946, p. 504. 
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N a recent study published in the B.C.H., LX XX, 1956, pp. 483-506 Mrs. Vanna 

Svoronos-Hadjimichalis has reconsidered the problem of the evacuation of smoke 

from the kitchen of the Classical Greek house, represented in actual remains almost 
exclusively by the houses excavated at Olynthos between 1928 and 1938. 

Particularly valuable is her first-hand acquaintance with the modern Greek house 
and, although she is unable to adduce any close analogies to the “ pillar-partition ” 
so characteristic of the Olynthian kitchen, she does illustrate smoke-vents in the 
sloping tile roofs of houses at Hagia Anna in Euboea and at Hellinopyrgos in Thes- 
saly (op. cit. fig. 5a, b) which bear a remarkable resemblance to the form I proposed 
as a reasonable one on purely theoretical grounds in the original study of the question 
in Olynthus, VIII (pp. 194 f. and p. 99 fig. 4), and to which I later noted analogies 
in Swiss houses of recent times in my article in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 328-346, 
especially pp. 345 f.* 

It is encouraging to me that she accepts my general position in regard to the 
interpretation of the kitchens and of the pillar-partitions as set forth in the Hesperia 
article, and even in such details as the draft-holes in the lower part of the flue.* 


The principal new point Mrs. S-H. attempts to demonstrate in her article is the 
following: that the large flue (II) over the fireplace of the Olynthian kitchen-complex 
had, instead of a rather small covered smoke-vent at the top—as I had pictured it and 
to which, as I have said, she has found modern-Greek analogies—, a clerestory covering 
the entire area of the flue and serving not merely to evacuate the smoke but to admit 
light both to the kitchen at the bottom of the flue and, more particularly, to the large 
adjacent room (I) separated, in the characteristic scheme, from the kitchen flue (II) 
by a row of four pillars, the “ pillar-partition.”” This would mean in effect that the 
principle of the light-well, so common in Minoan Crete, was also in use in Classical 
Greece, a conclusion which merits careful examination. 


As a corollary of this Mrs. S-H. suggests in her study (p. 499, note 1) that 
similar clerestories—whose existence can be traced in the remains only by the char- 
acteristic row of stone bases fronting the hypothetical “ light-well ”—may have been 
used to light rooms other than the kitchen-complex, and that this explains the dis- 


* Mrs. S-H. is not correct in saying that my inspiration for the form of the smoke-vent came 
from these Swiss houses (p. 490 note 2) since my discovery of the Swiss analogy came some 
fifteen years after the original publication. She also takes exception to my citing analogous hearth 
forms from 17th century (not 7th century, as Mrs. S-H.) Norway rather than from ancient Greece 
(p. 497 note 2) ; but the latter had already been cited in Olynthus, VIII, pp. 187 £. 

* B.C.H., LXXX, 1956, p. 492; Olynthus, VIII, p. 195. 
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agreement between Prof. Mylonas and myself on the identification of certain of the 
rooms of the pillar-partition.* 

The structural resemblance of the Olynthian “ pillar-partition ” and the rect- 
angular space beyond it (II) to the typical Minoan light-well is indeed rather striking 
and was noted, as Mrs. S-H. mentions (p. 499), in my article in Hesperia (pp. 
333 f.).* One significant difference, however, is the regular presence in the Minoan 
form of a drain, and the complete absence of one in the Olynthian. This must mean 
that the former must have been open to the sky, the latter protected in some way; and 
that is of course why Mrs. S-H. introduces the idea of a clerestory arrangement 


above IL.’ 


DJ 


Mrs. S-H. does not specifically mention the obvious fact that the covering of 
the “ light-well ” would limit the amount of light it could transmit and therefore would 
be less efficient than the Minoan light-wells if they were really completely open to the 
sky. To measure as closely as possible the amount of light reaching the large room 
(1), or “ Common Room” as Mrs. S-H. calls it, under different conditions I con- 
structed a scale-model (at 1:25) in plywood of the whole kitchen-complex and the 


8 See the Hesperia article cited above, passim. 

In the final version of my Hesperia article I suppressed the following note. = Lherevis-a 
superficial resemblance in plan to the familiar ‘ light-wells’’ of the Minoan palaces, but there are 
so many objections to such an interpretation that it would be a waste of space to discuss the idea 
(evidently I was wrong!) ; to mention one of the less obvious: if light-wells, why partially close 
the space between the pillars with an adobe wall on the ground floor, as clearly in the Villa of Good 
Fortune. Light may however have been a secondary consideration. Some Swiss kitchens received 
very little natural illumination except by way of the opening in the roof for the smoke, cf. 
Brockmann-Jerosch, La terre helvétique (French edition, 1931), p. 85.” 

’ Mrs. S-H. suggests indeed that the projections on the top of some of the houses (“ roof- 
attics” as Evans calls them, P. of M., II, p. 370) of the Knossos “Town Mosaic” are covered 
light-wells, but this is very uncertain; it is possible that, as she says, they formed the enclosure for 
stairways leading to the flat roof. 
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room and roofing above it.? A photographic flood-light was moved close enough to 
the model to give an effective illumination approximately equal to that of the sun on a 
clear day, and readings were taken with a sensitive light-meter through a suitable 
aperture in a wall of I not facing II. 

With a movable piece of plywood set in a position in the model corresponding to a 
section of roofing in the original house raised about 65 cm. above the general roof 
level? and covering the opening over II results not unfavorable to the hypothesis of 
Mrs. S-H. were obtained. With the “sun” in a mid-morning position—the most 
favorable position for it to shine obliquely into the “ light-well ” through the openings 
of the clerestory—the illumination in I with the roof of the clerestory removed was 
only about 50% greater than with it in place; with the sun in a midday position the 
lighting with the roof removed was about eight times as great as with it in place, but 
this only means that under such conditions the sun would shine directly down the 
shaft, flooding both and Hf with light, and incidentally with unbearable heat in warm 
weather. In the midday position, and with the roof in place, II was still fully as 
strongly illuminated, if not rather more so, than in the mid-morning position. In any 
case we can only conclude that with a bright sun during most of the day room IT would 
have been adequately lighted. We must not expect modern standards of illumination, 
and in dull weather or late in the day we can only suppose that the light of the fire 
or of lamps served the purpose, however inadequate we might consider it. 


Mrs. S-H. seeks to bolster her case for the light-well by quoting (p. 502) a 
passage in Herodotos,* often cited in this connection, which speaks of the sunlight 
coming through the “ kapnodoke ” and shining on the floor of a room in a Macedonian 
palace; it is perhaps significant that it is called a ‘ smoke-” not a “ light-” receiver. 
In any event, even if this passage can be literally transferred to a Greek house, it 
only proves that the sun could shine through the flue-opening, not that the flue-opening 
was imtended also as a source of light. And a shaft of sunlight could find its way 
through a flue-opening of the kind suggested in Olynthus, VIII and the article in 
Hesperia as well as through the larger opening advocated by Mrs. S-H.;* if we 


* Only in one-third of the Olynthian kitchen-complexes is the full length of the flue (II) open 
to the large room, since in the others one end of II is occupied by a bathroom (III). On this point 
Mrs. S-H.’ drawings in her fig. 12 are quite misleading for II has been given the proportions of II 
and HII together and four pillars instead of three. 

‘The unscaled sketch in fig. 12 of the article by Mrs. S-H. approximately agrees with this 
hypothetical estimate. 

§ Herodotos, VIII, 137. 

*“ That a relatively small, well-protected opening was preferred, even for admitting light, in 
the classical period is suggested by recent discoveries at Pompeii. Spinazzola (Pompei alla luce degli 
scavi nuovt di via dell’ Abbondanza, 1910-1923 [1953], figs. 52, 57) illustrates two such openings 
observed in houses IT ii 4 and IX xii 6; the first he describes as “ una apertura rettangola, protetta 
da un gran cappuccio fatto di due tegoli combacianti di terracotta, che, impendendo il passaggio delle 
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wished to make a point of it we could claim that the smaller patch of sunlight actually 
fits the circumstances of the story better. 

As another argument for the larger opening Mrs. S-H. advances the claim that 
with an opening as small as I have advocated the draft over such a large flue would 
be nearly non-existent (p. 497). But since the roof at the top of the flue was always 
a sloping one a hole of reasonable size near or at the highest point (as I have always 
restored it) should draw off the smoke efficiently; actual experiment with the scale- 
model confirms this supposition. Moreover if this opening is hooded (as in my 
restoration) the smoke will not be blown back into the flue and the room beyond except 
when the wind is coming from the direction in which the flue-vent faces; on the other 
hand with a clerestory open all around, as suggested by Mrs. S-H., a considerable 
breeze from any direction will cause the smoke to baffle back into the flue. A little 
experiment with the blast of air from a hair-dryer directed against the model shows 
that this is true. 

Another objection to the large clerestory opening—and my principal reason for 
having from the beginning suggested as small an opening as possible within the limits 
of reasonable efficiency—is that it would admit a great deal of cold air in the winter 
season (and this can be quite severe in the Chalcidic peninsula), while a driving rain 
from any direction could hardly be prevented from sending quantities of water on to 
the hearth immediately below.* A small hooded vent, such as I would advocate, would 
be much less vulnerable to rain and could even be closed by a hinged cover operated 
from below.” 

Mrs. S-H. further declares that the use of the pillar-partition instead of a solid 
wall to separate I from II was to make I and II interdependent and to provide air and 
light for I. I would agree as to the interdependence, but would suggest that the 
principal reason was rather to allow the heat to radiate from II into I in order to keep 
II cooler in hot weather, and I warmer in cold weather. 

As for the lighting of I, which seems to be of such concern to Mrs. S-H., it is I 
believe clear that windows were in regular use on the ground floor of the Olynthian 
houses.** Her statement (p. 499) that the kitchens could not have had other openings 
than the doors (which moreover opened usually on porticoes and not directly on the 
court), since they were located in the interior of insulae far from the exterior walls, 
conveys a very false impression. At least one wall of the kitchen-complex was always 


acque, permetteva che un po’ di luce scendesse dall’alto sull’ingresso, immediatement sottoposto.” 
The restoration shown in his fig. 57 closely resembles my original theoretical restoration referred 
to above. 

® This would certainly be true on the restoration suggested by Mrs. S-H. in her figs de the 
amount of rain-water penetrating the flue could be somewhat reduced (and the light too) by 
extending the area of the roof covering the “ light-well” beyond the limits of the shaft. 

10 Cf, my Hesperia article, pp. 345 f. 

1 Hesperia, XXII, 1953, pp. 199-203. 
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an exterior wall or adjacent to a court. It is true that at times this exterior wall was 
next to an alley some two meters wide running down the middle of an “ insula,” 
but it is my belief, based on a study of the “alleys ” between the individual houses in 
Row A on the North Hill of Olynthos as well as of those in the regular ten-house 
blocks, that although they were used for drainage their primary raison d’étre was to 
serve as light areas so that the main block of rooms of both storeys in the north half 
of the houses could be provided with windows. As I have pointed out before, these 
“ alleys ” were not actually used for passage since they were blocked by walls at their 
ends; *? windows could therefore open even more freely on them than on the streets. 

The other rooms on the ground floor also had to depend on windows and doors 
for their light and there would seem to be no convincing reason for equipping the 
kitchen-complex with a special system of lighting. Tasks requiring much light could 
be performed in the porticoes or court when the weather was good; bad weather 
was a serious handicap to daily living before the invention of window-glass and 
electric lights! 

Lastly, let us consider Mrs. S-H.’ suggestion (p. 499, note 1) that the hypo- 
thetical light-well was occasionally used in combination with rooms other than I, in 
other words that it was not itself always a kitchen (II). Against this is the considera- 
tion, already pointed out in detail in the Hesperia article (p. 338), that the room- 
complexes which have been separately classified by Mylonas (and it is these she has 
in mind) are really indistinguishable from the kitchen-complexes. 

In any case one might suppose that the Olynthian builders would only have 
troubled to provide a light-well for rooms of some importance. Yet this is far from 
the truth; for example, the one outstanding room recognizable in the Olynthian house 
—the andron—is never so equipped. Nevertheless let us examine the six houses where 
we might most reasonably expect to find evidence of this room group’s being used, 
according to Mrs. S-H.’ hypothesis, for some other purpose, for Prof. Mylonas has 
already assailed my position on the ground that such comparatively small houses as 
the Olynthian would not contain two kitchen complexes.** These are the six houses 
in which two of the I-II(-III) complexes occur: A iv 9, A vi 7, B vii 2, F -ii 9, A viii 
2, and the Villa of the Bronzes. 

In A iv 9, jk certainly constitutes a kitchen-complex since a hearth was found 
in k; but c, the large room (I) of the other group, was a mere kind of entrance-hall 
with perhaps a stairway to the upper floor. In A vi 7, it is the room next to the main 
room (I) of the secondary complex which has a cement floor and red-stuccoed walls; 
c (I) itself is plain and unadorned. Again in B vii 2 the large room, c (I), is plain, 
though the other rooms are the same in this house; but a (I) of F -ii 9, the “ House 


1 Olyninus, Vill, p. 3/. 
8 My reply is given in Hesperia, XXIII, 1954, pp. 338-340. 
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of Many Colors,” is plain while all the better rooms were carefully decorated (Hes- 
peria, XXIII, 1954, p. 338). In A viii 2, d (1) is one of the plainest rooms in the 
house. Finally, b (1) of the Villa of the Bronzes does indeed have a simple mosaic 
floor and plastered walls yet the evidence for fire-places in a (II) seems clear (ibid. 
pp. 340 f.). 

One might also wonder why, if the pillar-partition room was really used as a 
light-well, it was not sometimes endowed with a pillar-partition on both sides so that 
it might light rooms on each side of it—as was occasionally done in Minoan Crete, 
for example in the Villa at Hagia Triada, and in the north residential quarter at 
Phaistos.* 

The hypothesis of Mrs. S-H. that the Olynthian kapnodoke served a double 
purpose—to vent smoke and to admit light—is therefore, I believe, not warranted 
by the evidence at our disposal. The vent probably varied somewhat in size and form 
but it may be doubted whether it ever approached the point where it could be called 
a light-well, or that it was sometimes used as a light-well purely and simply. 

J. WALTER GRAHAM 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 
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14 Rooms 3 and 4 and Room 50 respectively. 


OEPMAY2TI2, ETC. 


D. A. Amyx in his detailed discussion of the word 0éppavoris * occurring twice 
in the Attic Stelai notes the only other instance where this word is recorded in 
exactly the same form (surprisingly omitted in Liddell-Scott-Jones). It is found in 
the inventory inscription /.G., II’, Add., 1424a (not 1428a), line 287: Geppavores lI, 
 €r[é]pa ddvow éxe.” Further recording the various forms appearing in a group of 
interrelated words, he mentions the inventory inscription /.G., II’, 1425, line 379, 
where the whole line has: Oepudori[a AD JII? erepa ....vme IIl.° However it has 
escaped his notice that both these passages refer to one and the same object and that 
Kirchner already twice, in the commentary of no. 1424a and in the Add. to no. 1425, 
restored the latter passage as Oeppdor[ecs Il], 7 érépa [GAvor|v Exe.” 

The text of no. 1425, line 379, is based on the reading of Eustratiades, “Apx. 
"Ednp., 1874, pp. 462-469, no. 438, pl. 69 B, made from a gypsum cast of the inscrip- 
tion. He had read: Oeppdort[a] ALD III, érepa ...ma Ill. Combining Eustratiades’ 
reading and mine from a squeeze in the collection of the Institute for Advanced Study 
I transcribe: Oeppdore[es]| Il, 7 érépa advo [e]v exe. As we could surmise, the form 
Géppavores in the same period (second quarter of the fourth century B.c.)° alternated 
and was equivalent in meaning with the form Oéppaoris.° 

Amyx mentions also the similar word Oéppaorpis or Oeppaorpis and refers to /.G., 
IT’, 1414, line 42 and to Inscr. Délos, 1416 (not 1415), A, I, line 15, and 1417, B, I, 
line 12. In the first of these passages, an inventory inscription, the whole line reads: 
—— beppacrpis: nr[épa ——. It should be noted that Preuner using the evidence from 
I.G., II’, 1424a suggested * restoring the line as follows: O€ppaorpis, yrlépa advow 
éxeu]. That should mean that 0éppavoris = Oéppaoris = Oéppacrpis. Although that 
can be possible, an examination of the squeeze reveals that the reading is: — — 0ép- 


8 


pacrprs ” FIL] --— 

* Above, pp. 219-221. See also W. K. Pritchett, Hesperia, XXII, 1953, p. 292. 

* Dr. S. J. Charitonides informs me that the stones of J.G., II*, 1428 and Add., 1424a, have 
been recently transported into the Epigraphical Museum. 

* The form @cpydorpi[a? pl.] in p. 219, note 13, is a lapsus calami or a misprint; cf. p. 220, note 
25. The restoration made by Eustratiades was doubted by Kirchner followed by Amyx p. 219 
note 13; p. 220, notes 21 and 25. ; 

- = some misprint in the commentary of no. 1425 Add. the brackets around exe. have been 

omitted. 

* For more exact dates see A. M. Woodward ’Apy. ’E¢., 1937 A, pp. 165-166. 

pCi. py22ienote 2/2 

7 See I.G., Add. to no. 1414. 

* I note some other changes in the same text: 

Line 1 -O-E-AI-—-; 3 Prtttlll; 5 at the end after the number is an erasure; 9 — — ow; 12 
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For deppdéorpuv Amyx refers to Inscr. Délos, 1417, A, II, line 58. This is an 
inventory of objects kept é r&. dda ofkwr. The item is described as Jepyaorpiov 
ovdnpodv wahav. It may be noted that the catalogue of these objects and of the ones 
preceding (ev 7[@u K] Gian év r&x oikan, év du 6 Oeds) and a great part of the following 
(€v tae THS “ApréuidSos vade) are recorded also in Jnscr. Délos, 1403, B, b, II. There 
are registered exactly the same objects with variation only in the description, except 
that instead of the Oepudozprov, is a Ovprat| ypu] ov wadaudv (lines 35-36). Which one 
of these entries is the correct may be indicated from a third similar inventory, Jnscr. 
Délos, 1412, a, line 47, where in the corresponding place we find: [— — — Ovprarnpov 
madav. K[ai rade «7h. Unfortunately a bracket is missing because of a misprint and 
we do not know exactly what part of the two words is actually preserved on the stone. 

Amyx has noted * that the manuscripts of Aeneas Tacticus XVIII, 6 give both 
Geppacrpuov (H) and bepydorov (M). Actually the only authoritative manuscript 
of Aeneas, codex M (ediceus), and (judging from the silence of the editors) its later 
derivatives (A, B, C, and D) give the reading Oeppdorov, while Oepudorpiov was an 
emendation of Hercher (1870) introduced in the text by him in his editions. Two 
subsequent editors (Hug, 1874 and Schoene, 1911) relegated this emendation to the 
apparatus criticus, but the Loeb editors (1923), Hunter and Handford in their elabo- 
rate edition (1927), as well as the compiler of the Lexicon Aeneium, D. Barends 
(1955), did not mention it. For the meaning of the word reference may be given to the 
commentary of the edition of Hunter and Handford and especially to the Barends 
Appendix where a drawing of a Oepudoriov, as he imagines it, is given.” 

The form 6éppacres in the Brauronian inventories has been established from the 
time of Hicks. A more complete text of the pertinent passages based on an examina- 
tion of the squeezes follows: 


I.G., Il’, 1514, lines 28-29 
Xitaviokwov Kaprov Tradetov ave[ a] | typadov, wapudyy exe Oéppacrw. 
Pie2 tl aL al; lines 21-22 
[xe] rw[viox]ov [k]a[p]r[o]v wale] detov [ avert | ypadov, 7] a[ pudyy exer O€ | palo] rw. 
I.G., II’, 1516, lines 7-8 


xOwvioxt[ov kaprov| | madeioy dveriypahov, mapydyny exer Oéppalorww]. 
For a fuller treatment of the subject two more passages may be mentioned,” one 


orp |oyyvAdros ; 13 Kai BaO[pov; 14 end AAM; 21 (cf. Add.) dpyvpé juli]v—-—; 24 (cf. Add.) ertonos 
[Niky] d[omidos|«rA.;25 dpyvpav [éxoo]a[v ——] ; 26 or]|vam[vos .]c——3; 27 al véOnx]ev; 46 *Apyorrxat ; 
48 — 08:0 mapa; 50 xJal airé; 51 — — 88 eps. 

9 Above, pp. 219, note 13; 220, notes 20 and 21. 

10 P, 167 and Diagram 3, IV. 

11 Cf, Liddell-Scott-Jones Add. 
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from the Pap. Cairo Zenon 59782(a) 50, 61 (becent: B.C.), where the word 
Jeppacrpis is used with a meaning probably related to the encaustic work of a painter, 
and from the gloss of Hesychius oxivdav Jeppaotprov. 

In summary I give a list of the evidence with some additions, classified according 
to the forms of all the related words, chronologically under each. The meanings where 
they can be determined with any certainty are added in parentheses at the end ot 
each reference, as follows: I = ‘ tongs, pincers, or pliers,’ II = ‘kind of violent dance,’ 
III —‘ kettle, cauldron,’ IV =‘ oven, furnace,’ V =‘ kind of ornament of garments,’ 
VI =‘ bathing-house.’ The accentuation is in many cases conventional. 


Oepydorwov: Aeneas Tact. XVIII, 6 (1) Theodoret., Quaest, in IIT Regn. 24, LXXX, 
; 1% p. 690 B Migne (III). 
Oeppaorprov : Inscr. Délos 1417, A, I1 58 Hesych. sv. (I) 


Hecye ee 
Soa aon Ssiduarist< Stele 97 08) CLD) 


Oéppactis : Ie iE. 1514 29, 1515 21, 1516 8 L.G., Lie Add., 1424a 287 (IIT) 
Oe Oéppavorpis : Eupolis ty: 228, 3 (Kock, ié Pp. 320; 
Oéppaorpis: I.G., I1?, 1414 4274 Edmonds, I, p. 392 with meaning I) apud 
[Arist.] Mech. 854a, 2575 (1) Polly. 2192 (111) 
19 
Pap. Cairo Zenon 59782(a) 50, 61(1) Athen. XIV 629 d, 630 a™° (II) 


I 192 
Inscr. Délos 1416,**, A, I 15, 1417, B; I 12 alg Ses 102 105 (II) xX 66, ( II) 9 
Athen. Mechan. 34, 438 Hesych. Sas béppactpis ZU (IT) 
LXX, 3 Kings VII 26 (40), 31 (45) (III) Photsseuit) 


Poll. X 66 (III) Eust. Od. 1601, 2722 (II) 


% This, formerly published by P. Roussel, Délos, colonie athénienne, Paris 1916, p. 225, note 
14, and by A. Plassart, Délos, XI, Paris 1922, p. 122, is missing in Liddell-Scott-Jones. (Cf. above, 
p. 219, notes 12-13. The reference in p. 220, note 25, should be corrected to read Inscr. Délos, 
1417, By t line 12), 

*8 See above, p. 325. For the accent see Ch. Charitonides, IAdrov, IV, 1953, p. 98. 

14 See above, p. 324. 

*° The mss. have Oeppaorpidos except P (Vaticanus 1339) and W* (Urbinas 44) which have 
the wrong reading xepyaorpidos. The ms. Parisinus A, in which scholia are intermixed with the 
text, has in the place of Ocppacrpis the word zepdvy. 

*® Not 1415 (p. 220, note 15). 

“' Formerly published by P. Roussel, Les cultes égyptiens & Délos, Nancy 1916, p. 220. (Cf. 
p.-2c0, noteselocand*25). 

** In the new edition of Athenaeus by R. Schneider, Abhandlungen d. k. Ges. d. Wiss. eu 
Gottingen, Phil.-hist. Kl, N.F., Vol. 12, 5 (1912), an old drawing from the manuscript (Pl. VII 2) 
gives in the place of Oeppaorpis the name tpdané. 

In the first passage the mss. ACE give 6épyavorpic, in the second the ms. A has Oavpact pes 
corrected by Casaubon (cf. p. 220, note 17).; the mss. of the epitome (Peppink, II 2, p. 133) have 
Oeppavorpis. 

*° Lemma added by Schmidt (vox e fuga revocata). 

*. According to Eustathius the ball-game called otpavia was a kind of dance akin to Oeppavorpis. 
Naber thought that the source of Eustathius was a rhetorical lexicon (Aelius Dionysius or Pau- 
sanias) ; Diels thinks that perhaps the origin of the information is from Suetonius Tepl TaLolov. 
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Oeppavorpa: I.G., XI 2, 144, B 19 2 xaAxiov Oeppavrnprov: ** Stele I 96 (III) 
Callim. Hymn. in Del. 144 78 (IV) 1G, 1, 09 14-15 (111) 

Ga, Tieriato, 1641 37, 1673 38;2 (iil) 

Galen. XIII 663 Kithn 

Poll, X Go (111) 

Herod. Philet. p. 450 Pierson *° (IIT) 


Oeppdorpa: Callim. Hymn. in Del. 14478 (IV) 
Euphorio fr. 51, 8 Powell ** (IV) 
Hesych. S.U. Jeppactpar = (IV) 
Constant. Porphyr. de cerim. 272, 11 


Bonne * (1V) Geppapiov: Euchologium pp. 624, 832, 837 (IIL) 
Oeppactpibev: Hesych. s.v.*7 (IV) thermarium: Aelfric Glossarium Latino-Saxoni- 
Oepavorpitw: Critias fr. 36 Diels (*II, p. 392) ey 

ap. Eust. Joc. cit. (II) G€ppacoa: Herodian. 2. xabodA. rpocwdias I, 267 

[Lucian.] de salt. 34 (II) Lentz (1V) 
Eust. Od. 1601, 29 (IT) Arcad. p. 97, 4 (IV) 

Geppavrnp: Poll. VI 89, X 66 (IIT) Geppayis: Corp. Gloss. Lat. ITI, pp. 325, 504, 
Theodoret. loc. cit. (III) a22 (IV) 


The above notes are presented not with the idea of offering final solutions to 
the vexing problems of forms, accents and meanings, but in the hope that this col- 
lection of evidence will aid the achievement of this goal.” 


GEORGE A, STAMIRES 
INSTITUTE FOR ADVANCED STUDY 
PRINCETON 


22 The exact date is 303 B.c.; J. H. Kent, Hesperia, XVII, 1948, p. 265. 

23 All the mss. have Oeppavorpar except S (Matritensis Gr. 4562 of the year 1464), Q 
(Multinensis-Estensis 164 of the end of the XV cent.) and its derivative q (Ambrosianus 11) which 
have Geppatotpa (Oeppavorpai, I. Laskaris), corrected by Meineke (1861) and before him by 
Blomfield (1815) from Hesychius. Cf. the scholia ad. loc., II, p. 70 Pfeiffer. 

24 Preserved in a papyrus of the V cent. a.v., Berlin. Klass. Texte, V, I, 57 ff. 

25 Gépyactpac the ms. (Marcianus), corrected by Schmidt. For the accents in this ms. see 
K. Latte in his edition of Hesychius I, p. XXIX. 

26 Now written @epydorpa as place name (in the palace?) ; see the ed. by A. Vogt, Paris 1939, 
Lid pe, 

27 The ms. has Oepydornbev corrected by Kuster. 

28 Cf. above pp. 218-219. 

2? Amyx p. 218, note 5, notes that Kirchner’s reading in /.G., IT’, 1467 23 [Gepyavriip ].ov 
édehdvrwov is hardly credible. This is an understatement. The restoration which was made by 
Hondius, Novae inscriptiones Atticae, Leyden 1925, p. 88, on the basis of LG., II?, 1416, line 2, 
as the only one fitting the space, and which was accepted by Kirchner is impossible because of the 
meaning of the word. Also impossible is the restoration [-yopyoveid]vov proposed by Cronert. The 
word is not attested. For such diminutives cf. Ch. Charitonides, IAdroy, I, 1949, pp. 151-155. 

20 The ms. has Oepparnpiov corrected by Pierson. ; 

81 Thanks to Prof. K. Latte I refer to his “ De saltationibus Graecorum,” Religionsgesch. Vers. 
u. Vorarb., XIII 3, Giessen 1913 for the meaning II = figure of dance or dance (esp. pp. 2, 6, 21- 
22), for Tryphon as common source of Athenaeus, Pollux, Diogenianus (Hesychius) : for [Lucianus] 
and Eustathius. See also in general H. Frisk, Gr. Etym. Worterbuch, Lief. 7, Heidelberg, 1958, 


p. 665 s.v. Oeppos. 
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(VOL) XXVID 


KINGS, EMPERORS 


Lucius Verus:  [Avroxpatwp Aovkios Ovdjpos], 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 41, 44 
2, restoring I.G., II®, 2339 2; [Avroxpdrup], 
44 4, restoring I.G., I1?, 2339 4. 


Meivws (Kpys), 124 (4 6) 


‘PaddpavOuvs (Kpiys), 124 (4 6-7) 


MEN AND WOMEN 


A[----- ], in a casualty list, ante med. saec. 
V a, Plate 45) a. 

*Ayabdvu[pos], ca. a. 131 p., father of Bvodos, 
45 76 =/.G., II*, 1999 46. 

*"Ayabovupos, ca. a. 131 p., father of Zezmvpos, 45 
72 = 1.G., I1?, 1999 42. 

*Ayaoup[drns], in a casualty list, ante med. saec. 
Veg. 157eand Plate.45-a; *Ayaoux<p>atys 
xad[6]s, on a red-figured cup, fin. saec. VI a., 
157 and Plate 45, c. 

°"AOn[ va | vos Movow| viov], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 58 
= I,G., IT’, 1999 2s. 

*AOnvddwpos: [....] *A@nvd8wpos, initiated in the 
mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 36=—J.G., II?, 
1999 8. 

AtA(ws)[— — —-], non-citizen in Athens, initi- 
ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 84—= 
EiGe 11271999 <4; 

Aid(wos) [— — —], non-citizen in Athens, initi- 
ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 87 = 
*Apx. “Ed., 1950/51, p. 31—=1.G., IT’, 1999 57. 

AidX(wos) KaddXias, non-citizen in Athens, initi- 
ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 61= 
TeGryl lO 9S ai. 

Aid (vos) E[-—]evos (Ilav[8i0vid0]s), Areopagite 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 44 19 
= *Apx. “Ed., 1950/51, p. 31, where this line 
has been added to J.G., II? 2339. 

Aid(ws)[—- — —]s (IHav[S8:0vi80]s), Areopagite 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 44 18 


== Apy.. Bé., 1950/51, -p. 031 =22Gy il, 
2309 18, 

AioytXos, father of Adpuwv ‘Poyxidas, 122(1). 

*Adé~av[Spos], ca. a. 131 p., father of *Avrioxos, 
45 75 = I.G., II?, 1999 45. 

[’AAK]apevns (“EpexOeidos), ca. a. 131 p., father 
of [AAK]auévns and [’AAK]apevyns ve(arepos), 
39, 40, 44 12-13 = J.G., II?, 2339 12-13. 

[AAK ] apevns ) (Epexcidsos), Areopagite initi- 
ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 39, 40, 44 
12 = I.G., II?, 2339 12. 

[PAAK ]apévns ) ve(wtepos) (’EpexbeiSos), Areo- 
pagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 
39, 40, 44 13 correcting J.G., II?, 2339 13. 

*AXkias, on a lamp, med. saec. V a., 159, Plate 
46, b. 

"AvOos *AoxAnmad[ov], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 80 
= 1G e117 319090550. 


*Avr.[———], panegyriarch a. 21/0 a., 42, note 8, 
suggesting different restoration for Hesperia, 
XXVI, 246-258 (97 1-2). 

*Avrixdeidns, on a lamp, med. saec. IV a., 159, 
Plate 46, b. 


"Avtiundns, On a lamp, med. saec. IV a., 159, 
Plate 46, b. 

"Avtioxos *AXeEdv[Spov], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 7% 
=1.G., II?, 1999 45. 


‘Ax[....]o[---], non-citizen in Athens, initi- 
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ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 55—= 
I.G., IT?, 1999 25. 

*Aro[— — —], non-citizen in Athens, initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 86 = ’Apy. ’Ed., 
1950/51, p. 31 ==J.G., II?, 1999 56. 

[’AveAnéis], archon a. 21/0 a., 42, note 8, sug- 
gesting different restoration for Hesperia, 
XXVI, 246-258 (97 1). 

*AtodAwvidys Méuvoves, non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 67 
= 1.G., II?, 1999 37. 

*AmoAAGvios Avoyé[vovs], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 70 = 
I.G., Iz, 1999 70. 


*Apioro[— — — —], in a casualty list, ante med. 
saec. V a., Plate 45, a. 
*AptotoBovAos: [...... ]pos 6 K(al) *ApiordBov- 


A(os), initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 
45 38==*Apxy. E¢., 1950/51, p. 31—1.G., 
TI?, 1999 io. 

*Apitoto[da]yys, member of a committee in an 
unknown town ca. a. 200 a., 75 2-3; ’Apuoro- 
davys, 75 3, 76, 77. 

*Apiotodavys, Steward in an unknown town, ca. 
2 me) 755,11, 76, 75: 

*Apxecidas, On a lamp, med. saec. V a., 159, 
Plate 46, b. 

*Apreuidwpos: AitdBovdos 6 x(al) ’Aprepidwup(os), 
non-citizen in Athens, initiated in the mys- 
teries a. 164/5 p., 45 66=*Apy. *Ed., 1950/ 
51, p. 31 — I.G., II?, 1999 36. 

*Apreuidwpos Ai’roBovAo|v], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 59 
= I.G., II?, 1999 29. 

*Apteplows, ca. a. 131 p., father of KéAados, 45 
73 = I.G., II*, 1999 43; *Aprepio[sos], father 
of Avovicwos, 45 74 = I.G., I1?, 1999 44. 

*ApxikAjjs 6 kat [Ei]oxqpov, non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 63 
=I.G., 1999 33. 

[’Ao]KAnmiddys, ca. a. 131 p., father of [’Ao] x- 
Aymddys, 45 79 = 1.G., I1?, 1999 49; *AcKAy- 
mid8[qs], father of "AvOos, 45 80 = J.G., I1?, 
1999 50; ’AckAn[mddns], father of “IovAuavds, 
45 si=—J.G., II’, 1999 51. 


*AokAnm[d8]ns, ca. a. 131 p., father of [..... ]- 
VS, 45 33 = TGs Il*,.1999'8; 

[’Ao]Axymadys ), non-citizen in Athens, initi- 
ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 79 =I.G., 
IT?, 1999 49. 

“AoxiA[n]ma8[n]s E[——], non-citizenin Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 57 
a= J.G., 117, 1999 97; 

[’AckA] nriddns Kaprov (7Epexeisos) , Areopagite 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 44 15 
=al,G., 17; 2339 15. 

*Ackdymddys Anu[— —] (Iav[8ovi80]s), Areo- 
pagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 
A4 o5 == 1,G., 112, 2339 23: 

[Al enxés,.cd.d, 131). father of |e o,eetl s 
45 29 =1.G., II?, 1999 1. 

Aip(7Avos) Anutros (Ilav[8ioviso]s), Areopagite 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 44 22 
= Apy. "E¢., 1950/51, p. 31 = I.G., IT?, 2339 
20. 

AiroBovdo[s], ca. a. 131 p., father of "Aprepido- 
pos. 45 59 = I.G., II?, 1999 29. 

AiréBovdos 6 K(al) *Apreuidwp(os), non-citizen 
in Athens, initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 
p., 45 66 = *Apy. “Ed., 1950/51, p. 31 = L.G., 
1999: 36. 

*Adeooias, wrong reading in J.G., I1?, 2339 5 
corrected, 41, 45. 

[’Adpo]deiovos KéAcov, initiated in the mysteries 
a. 164/5 p., 45 40 = J.G., IT’, 1999 12. 

*Ayevatos (?): *Axevdrw on a column-krater, 
198, note 79. 


BAaoros pavris, on a statue-base from the Corin- 
thian Isthmia, 22 (2). 

Botpus Anptdov, non-citizen in Athens, initiated 
in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 77 = I.G., II? 
1999 47. 

BovAapxos, in a casualty list, ante med. saec. V 
a., Plate 45, a. 


I'[——-], non-citizen in Athens, initiated in the 
mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 89 "Apy. “Ed., 
1950/51, p. 31 —=JI.G., II?, 1999 59. 


Adpov: Adpov, dedicant of a Panathenaic am- 
phora at the Corinthian Isthmia, 31 (35). 
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Adpov Aicytriov xa? 0 (ofeciav 8) Navdirida 
‘PoykiSas, dedicant from Kamiros in an in- 
scription found on Karpathos, 122(1). 

Afe]éar8pi[8ys], in a casualty list, ante med. 
saec. V a., Plate 45, a. 

Anu[— —] (Iav[8ori80]s), ca. a. 131 p., father 
of *AokAnmddys, 44 25 = 1.G., II’, 2339 23. 
Anpyrpios: [..- A] nunrpros (’EpexOci8os), Areo- 
pagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 

44 14 = IT?, 2339 14. 

Anptros, ca. a. 131 p., father of Borpuys and 
Anptros, 45 77-78 = 1.G., I1?, 1999 47-48. 

Anptros ), non-citizen in Athens, initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 73 = J.G., IT’, 
1999 48. 

Anpdtros: Adp(jrwos) Anptros (Iav[8c0vido]s), 
Areopagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/ 
5 p., 44 22 = *Apy. “Ed., 1950/51, p. 31— 
DG LL 52339820. 

Avw[- — —], non-citizen in Athens, initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 85 = ’Apy. *E@., 
1950 /51)00., silted G 121099 5. 

Awoyé[vns], ca. a. 131 p., father of Myvédwpos and 
*AtodAwvios, 45 69-70 = 1.G., II?, 1999 39-40. 

Avoyévys IHavAeivov, non-citizen in Athens, initi- 
ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 60 = 
I.G., IT?, 1999 30. 

A.dsoros, steward in an unknown town, 75 9, 
14, 76, 78. 

Avovicios *Apremwo[fov], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 74 
== 1.G., I1?, 1999 44. 


Aéxmos, in a casualty list, ante med. saec. V a., 
Plate 45, a. 


E[--—--—-], ina casualty list, ante med. saec. 
Voids rb later45. a, 

E[--—], ca. a. 131 p., father of *AcxA[n]mé8[n]s, 
45 57 == 1.G., II?, 1999 a7. 

"EXrevOepos Suvtpdpov (’EpexOcidos), Areopagite 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 38, 44 
Heat, L12, 2o30) 10. 

*ExayaOos, ca. a. 131 p., father of Kdows, 45 71 
ex I.G,>II?, 2339 41. 


*Eraiveros, member of a committee to collect 


money in an unknown town ca. a. 200 a., 75 
31 One ae 

Ex) Boyd: [Mépmos] “Ext Bup[6 Gopixcos], 
dpywy [THs Tév pvoTnplov Sevtépas rravnyvpeus | 
a. 164/5 p., 38-43, 44 1-2=—I1.G., II’, 2339 
1-2, 45. 

*Exiyovos Suvtpddov (*EpexGeiSos), Areopagite 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 38, 44 8 
oe J G., 117, 2332 8 

‘Epéviios : 6 xpa(tiat0s) ‘Epév (vos) ‘Potdos (Ilav- 
[SvoviS0]s), Areopagite (?) initiated in the 
mysteries a. 164/5 p., 43, 44 26 correcting 
*Apy, *Ed., 1950/51, p. 31 = J.G., Il?, 2339 
24, 

Evodos “Ayabwvi [nov], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5, p., 45 76 
zx J.G., 1]?, 1999 46. 

Evoynpov: “ApyixAjs 6 Kal [Ed] oynuov, non- 
citizen in Athens, initiated in the mysteries 
a. 164/5 p., 45 63 == J.G., II?, 1999733. 

Eiruxys: DT. TovaAvos Eiruyys ve<w>xo[pos], from 
the Corinthian Isthmia, 23(4). 


Znvias, steward in an unknown town ca. a. 200 
Ws, 75085 18.0/ Oo: 

Zorvpos “Ayabwvd[ pov], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 72 
==J.G., 11?, 1999 42. 


Zwoyuaves @epavd[p]ov, non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 65 
= Apy. “E¢., 1950/51, p. 31=—1.G., II?, 
1999 35, 


Zooipos: Arx(ivvos) Zdéouos, non-citizen in 
Athens, initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 


45 s2=1.G., II?, 1999 52, 


‘Hpa[— — —], non-citizen in Athens, initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 83 =J.G., II?, 
1909 «ss. 


@ep[va]rox[A}]s [—--], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 56 
=I.G., II?, 1999 26. 

®cpiowv: “TovA(vos) @euiowy (Tay [8covi80]s), 
Areopagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 
p., 44.24 =1,G., IT*?, 2339 22, 
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@eo[— — — —], in a casualty list, ante med. saec. 
V a., Plate 45, a. 
Geoyerys, ca. a., 131 p., father of [.....0 66. | 


@eoyévns, 45 31 = ’Apyx. "Ed., 1950/51, p. 31 
=I.G., II?, 1999 3; [@]eoyévn[s], father of 
las Sans |, 45 32 == 1.G., IT?, 1999 a. 

@coyévys: [....5..6. ] Ocoyéevns ), initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 31 = ’*Apx. ’E¢., 
1950/51),-p. 31 <= I.G., IT*,; 1999 s. 

@cdgevos: [..]p Oedkevos (‘EpexOeiSos), Areo- 
pagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 
44 11=—"Apy. “Ed. 1950/51, p. 30—1.G., 
T* 2509 11. 

®@épavd[plos, ca. a. 131 p., father of Zwoipavds, 
45 65 = "Apx: “E¢., 1950/51, Pp. 31—1.G., 
II?, 1999 35. 

®@ép<o>avd[p]os, emendation of J.G., II?, 1999 
35 in *Apy. "Ed., 1950/51, p. 31, rejected, 
45 65. 


‘Tépwv: “Iov(Avos) ‘Iépwv (Iav[dioviSo]s), Areo- 
pagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 
44 20 = ’Apy. *E@., 1950/51, p. 31, where 
this line has been added to J/.G., II?, 2339. 

IovBevriavds tepe’s, On a statue-base from the 
Corinthian Isthmia, fin. saec. II p., 23(3). 

TovAtavos ’AoxAn|[miadov], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 81 
== ].G., II?, 1999 51. 

LT. *IovAvos Eituyys ve~w>xo[pos], from the Corin- 
thian Isthmia, 23(4). 

TovrA(t0s) Oepiowy (Tay [8:0vid0]s), Areopagite 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 44 24 
= I.G., II?, 2339 22. 

Tot (Atos) ‘Iépwv (Ilav[dvovido]s), Areopagite ini- 
tiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 44 20 = 
*Apx. "Ed. 1950/51, p. 31, where this line has 
been added to J.G., II’, 2339. 

TovA(w0s) YrparddAas (IMav|diovido]s), Areopagite 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 44 21 
=’Apy. “E¢., 1950/51, p. 31—1.G., Il’, 
2339.19. 

[*Io]v¥A(vos) Bidurros (Hav [Siovido]s), Areo- 
pagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 
44 23 = *Apy. “E¢., 1950/51, p. 31=1.G., 
II?, 2339 21. 


KadXias: Atd(wos) KadAlas, non-citizen in 
Athens, initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 
p., 45 61 = I.G., II?, 1999 31. 

KadAdAias 6 x[al..... ]vos, non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 64 
= I.G., II?, 1999 34, 

KadXivopo[s], in a casualty list, ante. med. saec. 
Veo. Plates45, a, 

Kapros (EpeyOeidos), ca. a. 131 p., father of 
[?AokA] nmiddys, 44 15 = 1.G., IT, 2339 15. 
Kdows *Exayd8ov, non-citizen in Athens, initi- 
ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 71= 

I.G., IT”, 1999 3, 

Kédados ’Aptemiciov, non-citizen in Athens, initi- 
ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 73 = 
I.G., IT?, 1999 43. 

Kédoos, ca. a. 131 p., father of [’Adpo] 8eloros, 
45 40 = 1.G., I1?, 1999 12. 

KopyyAtos: 6 kpa(tiat0s) Kop(vjdwos) Ma[--— —] 
(Hav[ScoviSo]s), Areopagite(?) initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 43, 44 28, correct- 
ing “Apy. “Ed., 1950/51, p. 31 =<I1.G., II’; 
2339 26. 

Kopviydtos: 6 Kpa(tictos) Kop(vyAvos) Map[- —] 
(Hav [Siovi8o]s), Areopagite(?) initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 43, 44 27, correct- 
ine “Apy. “Mo. 1950/51, p. Sl==1-G5, 1h; 
2337 25. 

Kpivrmos, on an alabastron from Egypt, 213, 
note 103. 


Aewvidys TlappéA[od], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 68 
=I,G., II?, 1999 38. 

Aux (ivvos) Zdéoos, non-citizen in Athens, in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 82 =1.G., IT?, 
1999 52. 

Avolas, potter’s signature on the oinochoe 
Louvre F. 339, 256, note 5. 


M[------- ], non-citizen in Athens, initi- 
ated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 54 = 
1G. Il", 1999 24. 

Ma ———: 6 xpd(t0T0s) Kop(vijAwos) Ma[-—- —] 
(Iav[Siovi80]s), Areopagite(?), initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 43, 44 28, correcting 
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"Any. Ha se1950/51 prcle=tiG., 11%, 2339 
26. 

Map — —: 6 xpa(tiat0s) Kop (vjAvos) Map[- -] 
(Hav [Scovido]s), Areopagite ( ?) initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 43, 44 27, cor- 
recting ’Apy. Ed., 1950/51, p. 31 =1.G., I’, 
2339 25. 

[Méppuos] *Emi Bop [6 @opixios], apyoy [rHs Tov 
pvotnpiov Sevtépas Tavnytpews| a. 164/5 p., 38- 
43, 441-2, 45, restoring 1.G., 117, 2339:1-2. 

Mép(puos) Ieoroxparns (EpexGeidos), Areopagite 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 44 9 
= I/.G., II’, 2339 9. 

Mépvov, ca. a. 131 p., father of *AroAXwvidys, 45 
67 ——U.G., 1127 1999 37: 

Mnvodwpos Avoyé [vous], non-citizen in Athens, 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 69 
—I/.G., II?, 1999 39. 

Movodr[wos], ca. a. 131 p., father of *AOy[va] cos], 
45 58 = 1.G., II?,1999 28. 


NavdiAidas, adoptive father of Aduov ‘Poyxidas, 
12261): 
Nixopydys, damiourgos of an unknown town ca. 
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*Oxpa(tios), rejected reading in J.G., II’, 2339 
24-26, 43. 

1Ovacwidas, Steward in an unknown town ca. a. 
DOO den7 Did, 10,917,- 70, 7/2 

*Opeorddas, Owner’s name scratched on an open 
jar at the Corinthian Isthmia, 32 (42). 


IldpuqiA[os], ca. a. 131 p., father of Acwvidys, 45 
65 Ge bl el O99 38. 

TlavAcivos, ca. a. 131 p., father of Aroyévns, 45 
60 = J1.G., II?, 1999 30; father of IavAcivos, 
45 62 = ’Apy., "Ed., 1950/51, p. 31 =1.G., 
II?, 1999 32. 

TlavAcivos ), non-citizen in Athens, initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 62 = *Apy. E¢., 
1950/51, p. 31 = J.G., II?, 1999 32. 

{Ila]voavias, ca. a. 131 p., father of [........ ifs 
45 30 = J.G., II?, 1999 2. 

Thioroxpdrns: Mép(ju0s) Toroxpdtns (*Epexbei- 
dos), Areopagite initiated in the mysteries a. 
164/5 p., 449=1.G., II?, 2339 9. 


Ilocbadiwv, member of a committee to collect 
money in an unknown town ca. a. 200 a., 75 
o/s da 

IIpagias, on a lamp, med. saec. IV a., 159, Plate 
46, b. 

Mpagivx [os], in a casualty list, ante. med. saec. 
V a., Plate 45, a. 


‘Poidos : 5 Kpd(ticr0s) ‘Epév(vios) ‘Poddos (Ilav- 
[ScovéSo]s), Areopagite(?) initiated in the 
mysteries a. 164/5 p., 43, 44 26 = *Apy. “Ed., 
1950/51, ps3 Gs, 2339 ee 


>[-— — -], steward in an unknown town ca. a. 
200 Gf OS 8/02/76 

S[-—Jevos: AtA (vos) S[——]evos (Mav [Srovido]s), 
Areopagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 
p., 44 19 = ’Apy. *Ed., 1950/51, p. 31, where 
this line has been inserted in /.G., I1?, 2339. 

Srpatddas: “lovA(vos) Srparddras (Iav[Sdovido]s), 
Areopagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 
p., 44 21 = *Apy. Ed., 1950/51, p. 31 = J.G., 
II2,.2339 18: 

SWryrpopos (Epeybeidos), ca. a. 131 p., father of 
*Exiyovos and *EdevOepos, 38, 44 8, 10 = 1.G., 
11?,-2339 8,40. 

Swokparns, steward in an unknown town ca. a. 


LOO Gg aia 6n/ O01 S: 


Teuodixos, in a text from Karpathos, 124 (4 4). 

Tp[-— — —], non-citizen in Athens, initiated in 
the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 88 = *Apy. *E¢., 
1990/51 5p..31 "1G, 112) 1099 aa, 


Didurmos: [Io]vA(vos) idurros (Tay [8io0vi8o]s), 
Areopagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 
p., 44 23 = *Apy. "Ed., 1950-51, p. 31 = 1.G., 
LU 22539 em; 

Dirddypos, On a Jamp, med. saec. IV a., 159, 
Plate 46, b. 

Piogavys, steward in an unknown town ca. a. 
200 205,75! 6) 122155 /6578. 

Pippos, ca. a. 131 p., father of [..... Jos and 
[....]ovos, 45 34-35 = J.G., II?, 1999 6-7. 
PrAdGBios: [T(tros)] ®A(déBuos) [---], boy ini- 
tiated ad’ éorias a. 164/5 p., 41, 44 5, 45 cor- 

recting 7:G., 117.2339 5. 
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Ppovreivos: [— — — Bpolvreiv(os) ([...]ei8os), 
initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p. or 
[Bpo]vreiv(os) ([...]eiSos), ca. a. 131 P., 
father of [- —- -], 45 48 =J.G., II?, 1999 18. 


Xatpias, love-name on a kylix, 159 and Plate 
46, a. 


[.]Jn[f------ ], non-citizen in Athens, ini- 
tiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 53 = 
Pit. 114, 1999 23. 

..p(——) @edgevos ("EpexGeidos), Areopagite ini- 
tiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 44 11— 
*"Apx. E@., 1950/51, p. 30 —=J.G., IT?, 2339 11. 


[....]ovos Pippov, initiated in the mysteries a. 
164/5 p., 45 35 = /.G., II?, 1999 7. 
[ Soke jos: KadXlas 6 1 ]vos, non-citi- 


zen in Athens, initiated in the mysteries a. 


164/5 p., 45 64 =J.G., II?, 1999 34. 


bone |vns ’"AckAnm [48 ]ov, initiated in the mys- 
teries a. 164/5 p., 45 33 = J.G., II?, 1999 5. 
eee vos, ca. a: 131 p., father of [..... ]vos, 


45 39 = *Apy. “Ed., 1950/51, p. 31=1.G., 
IT?, 1999 11. 

Peta ]vos), initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 
p., 45 39=—“"Apy. “E¢., 1950/51, p.-31 = 
J.G.p11*, 1999 11. 


Lawods los @ipyov, initiated in the mysteries a. 
164/5 p., 45 34 == I.G., II?, 1999 6. 
eae ]pos 6 x(at) *ApiordBovdA(os), initiated 


in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 38 = ’Apy. 
Eee ooU/ol op. Slt=—leGs 112, 31999 10: 


feo Issedn@s Sl fp. father or it: a-cas ]s, 45 
37 == J.G., IT?, 1999 9. 

avnteRecs ]s), initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 
p., 45 31 = 1.G., IT?, 1999 9. 

Rice JAvavos ([... eos), Areopagite ini- 


tiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 43 = 
I.G., IT?, 1999 15. 

Pitetanis scares Jos ([...]eSos), Areopagite ini- 
tiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 45, cor- 
recting J.G., I1?, 1999 16. 

[----- ]éows ([...€80s), initiated in the 
mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 49 = 1.G., II?, 1999 
19, 

[----- |nvos ([...]ei8os), initiated in the 
mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 51=1.G., II?, 1999 
21. 

[----- Jiov ([...]eiSos), initiated in the 
mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 50 = 1.G., II*, 1999 
20. 

[— —]vos, graffito on an oinochoe, 158, note 27. 

—-—- s: AlA(wos)[— - —]s (Iav[8:0vid0]s), 
Areopagite initiated in the mysteries a. 164/5 
p., 44 18 = *Apy. "Ed., 1950/51, p. 31 = 1.G., 
Li? 2539 18; 

[------ ]uv ([...]et8os), initiated in the 
mysteries a. 164/5 p., 45 52 = 1.G., II”, 1999 
22. 


PLACES, DEMES, PHYLAI 


*AOnvaios: [rod Sypov tod “APnvaiwy], 43, 44 3 
restoring [.G., I1?, 2339 3. 

’AOnvnbev : [AGE]|veHev, on a Panathenaic amphora 
found at the Corinthian Isthmia, 31 (35). 
Aiynis: [Aiy]eiSos (7), 43, 45 41=—J.C., IT? 

1999 13. 
"EpexOnis: "EpexGeidos, 38, 44 6 = 1.G., I1?, 2339 
6. 


[@opixios], 44 2 = T.G., II?, 2339 2, 45. 

Kavaort|pai]ov, 267, note 24. 

Kpys: Kpjres, ethnic, 124 (4 7). 

Oivnis: [Oiv]eiSos(?), 43, 45 41—J.C., IT?, 
1999 13. 

Tlavévovis: Tav[diovido]s, 38, 44 16 = J.G., II’, 
2339 16. 

‘Poyxidas, demotic of Kamiros, 122(1). 


MYTHOLOGY, RELIGION, MONTHS 


Alas, on the cup Louvre G 458 (ca. a. 450-425 
a.), 59, note 67. 

*Ayriérn: Avtiore, on a hydria in Rome (Tor- 
lonia), 54. 


*ArddAwv: AzodXov, on a hydria in Rome (Tor- 
lonia), 54. 

’Adpodirn: “Adpodiryns iepov, in Tabula Iliaca 
Capitolina, 47, note 2; Adpodire, on the sky- 
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phos Boston 13.186, 53; Agpodirn, on the 
oinochoe Vatican H 525, 54; Adpo — -, ona 
kalyx-krater in the collection of Mrs. E. 
Strong, Rome, 54, note 33. 

Ba[8]pdju0s, month in an unknown town, 75 8, 

V77R78: 

Tevéows, month in an unknown town, 7577s 
78. 

Aapdérpios, month in an unknown town, 75 7, Vi, 
78. 

Aeéevios, month in an unknown town, 75 11, 77, 
YESS, 

Atos, month in an unknown town, 75 3; [Aios], 
TI ASO, 105 

‘Edévy: EnXeve, in the neck-amphora Louvre G 
3, 52; Hedeve, in the Odessa plate of Oltos, 
52, 60, 68; on the skyphos Boston 13. 186, 
53; on a hydria in Rome (Torlonia), 54; 
[Hedev]e(?), restored on the kylix Acropolis 
212 (ca. a. 500 a.), 63; HAevn, on the oinochoe 
Vatican H 525, 54. 

Bipodrisa, 41, note 6= I.G., I?, 313 162. 

*Hyatos, month in an unknown town, 75 14, 77, 


78. 


®é€py.os, month in an unknown town, 75 11, 77, 
78. 


*Iararos, month in an unknown town, 75 12, 77, 


78. 


‘Iepds, month in an unknown town, 75 15, 77, 78. 


KagodvSpa, on the cup Louvre G 458 (ca. a. 
450-425 a.) 59, note 67. 

Kpwseis: see Xpvonis. 

Kpisevs : see Xpvons. 

Kpoxayépios, month in an unknown town, 75 
105 shh 

Mevédaos: Mevedeos, on the skyphos Boston 13. 
186, 53; on a kalyx-krater in the collection 
of Mrs. E. Strong, Rome, 54, note 33; Meve- 
de[os], on the Odessa plate of Oltos, 52, 60, 
68; Mredeos, on a hydria in Rome (Torlonia), 
54; MeveXews, on the oinochoe Vatican H 525, 
54; Meveros, in the neck-amphora Louvre 
G5" 52, 

Méoyios, month in an unknown town, 75 5, 77, 
78. 

IIdvios, month in an unknown town, 75 6, 77, 78. 

IIdo.os, month in an unknown town, 75 16, 77, 
78. 

Tledo, on the oinochoe Vatican H 525, 54. 

IIpvazos, on the skyphos Boston 13. 186, 53. 

Seiovdos, on a statue-base from the Corinthian 
Isthmia, 22(1). 

"Ymepos, a warrior on the kylix Louvre, G 152, 
238-239, note 48. 

Xpvonis: Kpioes, on the skyphos Boston, 13. 
186, 53. 

Xptons: Kpicevs, on the skyphos Boston 13. 
186, 53. 

Hercules, on an altar at the Corinthian Isthmia, 
23-24(5). 
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XLV 194 le risba neon eee 299-300 


Auction Sale XVI, June 30, 1956: Classical Antiquities, Monnaies et Medailles, S. A., Basle, 1956 


Beazley, Attic Red-Figure Vase Painters 


Denes Oss 00.105 1k Sy NOn Lace ees 289 
Vee Le Or 597, n009s es wee ane 299-300 
DroORNOMIZ De: Serene ates eee ete 292-293 
Dep soe MeO eels hexts oh lesa sits 294-295, 297 
Pe L409, OUNCE ON wen in tay ye he cee ae 297-298 
Dames RO oo. tor a otal cate tates 295-298 
joe HOA Kea ta pra Oe a ee eh a are 8 296-298 
DMO LINO) re a cits Ce Oe oes ee 305, note 60 


PeRa/ 27 Ga" Sie eae oe ener ieee 305, note 60 
D. S410, NO 2 noe cnc Sen Cee 298-299 
Diss DULG at adie oe ee 292, note 15 
P7405 00. 1 Ox geatarale eee eee 59, note 67 


DA S05, NO19 yer ee ee 299, note 48 
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Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum 


Braunschweig, text, p. 34, fig. 14....... 299 San Francisco, 1, text, pp. 26f....295, note 26 
Copeniarven, /G; text’ p, 105.5 cece es 296-298 Schloss Fasanerie (Adolphseck), I, p. 31 
Louvre, 4, IIT Id, text, p. 24...... 292, note 14 207, note 50; 298, note 42 
Lowvre,4, 111 Le, text; p:3.<..... 292, note 14 Siracusa, 1, III I, text, p. 4 

Bouyre, 6G, TIT Te, text, p. 410. 26. ss 297-298 292, note 17; 293, note 21 


Exploration archeologique de Délos 
CV LIE 100) no. 500... sc... 186-187, note 3 


Hackl, Miinchener arch. Studien dem Andenken A. Furtwingler gewidmet, Munich, 1909, pp. 1-106 


BO og Se Pes nice wk vai eee bud 295, note 31 MCE OO fF iad cs hae eee ee ates 293, note 19 
Ege erik an GHEE Sos 293, note 19 NOS= CO1L=G0 1a vost emearens irene aan 299 
SU POE NEE gic kn Ok we ee eae 296, note 32 TUE REIOG i orer ha a chcav tre Tere ae eee 293, note 19 
Fis oes 6 oe ekige par eck ake 295, note 31 POS GNSS Bea ak gee 6 ate Ie 299 
iS aa bp ee eo ee re 199, notes 82-83 ; 289-292 
Hesperia 

Ve DG bo ee ee ee eee 23, note 22 BL 225 299 a en seein Cae earns 163-307 
PG SR oe? So eg ee 39 OM aaa Oy Ll. loOlarewa tenia eis 169, note 7 
ee tee TNS Lee ia Ag hw ek ndane's 157, note 20 DONT, 262. NV 11 5/=b8aes eee oe 258, note 21 
OEE SS uae Rae sex 212, notes 89-90 KVL 246 (97) ne Weta so smn tet 42, note 8 


Inscriptiones Graecae 


OB SE Se See er 157, note 20 DEO 2, OU tus cua se aie aces acto 251, note 130 
EN 2S a oe eee ee 39 RE MAGS 2 o to ttaes ne ha ta oe eae 42, note 8 
i]?, 1416: .... 218, notes 3 and 5; 229, note 91 DT 1900 |. Sivahcu a tusresndny RCRD 38-46 
BT 14240) (act 14283), 287 «oes oes OT NG. ead eon eee 6 ee emeies 39 

219, note 11; 220, note 16; 221, note 27 Le 2 SSe ced bea eS EES oem ae 38-46 
Die Pi ce ok Ee ee 218, note 5 | WIAs oc PR ted GRA ar aaa ae Ge 2 2am 46 
WG 2 a a eee rn 76 

Mnemosyne 


Series III, vol. 10, 1942, pp. 151-156..287-307 _ Series IV, vol. 4, 1951, pp. 258-266. . .287-307 


Museum Etrusge de Lucien Prince de Canino—Fouilles de 1828 @ 1829 = Vases peints 
avec inscriptions, Viterbe-Tosoni, 1829 


peter eel he ro, 1198s 6552.65 os. 298 


University of California Publications in Classical Archaeology 
T, 811941, pp. 179-108 ccna ne on aoe 287-307 


Unpublished Vases 
Bowdoin College, no. 13.8....... 198, note 79 Princeton 29. 103 seam sice ssh pees 198, note 79 


CORRIGENDA 


p. 49: the texts in lines 25 and 30 should be transposed. 
p. 49, note 10: read Lysistratam 


p. 61, note 8, line 11: Sir John Beazley notes that this wrongly reports “ leaving ”’ 
for the text of A.R.V., p. 444, no. 25, where “leading ” is in fact correct. For 
his correction of this stupidity, I express my thanks.—P.A.C. 


p. 68, line 12: read supra, p. 60 
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c. Type-Drawings of Basketry: The Basket with Slip-On Lid. 
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b. Vienna Hofmuseum 558. 
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h. Munich Inv. 2309. 
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D. A. AMYx — THE ATTIC STELAI, Part II 
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g. Lost lekanis (once Pourtalés Collection). 
Graffiti on Vases. 
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a.and b. Bronze Group, Wrestlers. Cairo Museum 
After Bulletin de l’institut frangais d’archéologie orientale du Caire 
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c. Cast from Plaster Mould d. Bronze Attachment, Sil 
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By GORHAM PHILLIPS STEVENS 
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The original edition of this collection of Mr. Stevens’ drawings proved so popular and useful that a second 
edition with two additional drawings is now available. This collection includes twenty restored drawings of 
Greek, Roman and Byzantine buildings in Athens, Corinth, Tivoli and Leptis Magna as well as a plan of 
the Acropolis at Athens and a photograph of Mr. Stevens’ model of the Acropolis. A brief explanatory 
text and a bibliographical reference accompany each plate. The beauty of these precise and detailed 
drawings along with the wealth of archaeological information they incorporate make the famous ancient 
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MEDIAEVAL ARCHITECTURE IN THE CENTRAL 
. AREA OF CORINTH 


By ROBERT L. SCRANTON 


There is gathered together here all the available evidence for buildings, streets, and squares in the area 
of the Classical Agora and the Lechaion Road of Corinth from the end of antiquity up to the mid nine- 
teenth century. Most of the walls no longer exist, but all records of post-classical construction found in 
the sixty years of digging in that area have been brought together and presented in both text and plan, 
with an attempt to identify and interpret each construction. In Part I material is divided chronologically, 
with chapters on the Early Christian Period, the Age of Barbarism, the Byzantine Recovery, the Full 
Byzantine Period and the Frankish Period; with each chapter the whole area is divided topographically 
after a brief historizal introduction for each period. Part II treats the material typologically with chapters 
on Techniques of Construction, Ornament, and Plans and Types of Buildings. The chapter on ornament 
catalogues 191 pieces representative of the mass of fragments found in the area, most of them re-used so 
without context of significance, but interesting as an indication of general Corinthian style in ornament; 
they are largely from the early Christian centuries. 
The picture of the market and commercial area of Corinth with some domestic quarters interspersed 
in the several successive periods adds considerably to our knowledge of secular construction and planning 
in Greece in those periods—especially the twelfth century. 


Published April, 1957. xvi + 147 pages with 15 figures in the text, 36 plates, 7 plans. Quarto. Cloth. 
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GREEK LAMPS AND THEIR SURVIVALS 


By RICHARD HUBBARD HOWLAND 


In this publication of the terracotta lamps found in the Athenian Agora dating from the 7th century 
to 86 B.c. a new series of types is established. Early Roman lamps which are survivals of Hellenistic forms 
are included in the fifty-eight types and sub-divisions. These types are based on a study of many hundreds 
of lamps found in the excavations, only a selection of which are here catalogued. After an Introduction 
summarizing conclusions on lamp-makers, lamp types and inscriptions, the material is arranged by type. 
For each type the characteristics are described in detail and notable foreign connections are indicated; a 
brief catalogue of examples follows. Signed bases are given special attention. An Index of the dated 
deposits from which the lamps came and which yielded so much evidence for the chronology, a concordance 
listing the types of many lamps not catalogued, and a concordance of Broneer and Agora types are added. 
The plates include photographs of most of the catalogued items and full-sized profiles of many, plus 
drawings of all grafitti and signatures. 

The unusually precise evidence for chronology offered by the Agora lamps makes this volume of 
outstanding value to the field archaeologist. The new detailed typology will be of great service to all to 
whom lamps of Athenian manufacture are of concern whether directly or indirectly. Epigraphers will 
appreciate the prosopography in the numerous signatures. In the broad historical picture, moreover, these 
lamps veritably shed welcome light on trade relations between Athens and other Mediterranean centers, on 
the financial situation in Athens in certain periods, as well as on the artistic interests and tastes of the 
populace. 


Published June, 1958. ix + 252 pp., 56 pls., chart. Quarto. Cloth. $12.50. 
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LITERARY AND EPIGRAPHICAL TESTIMONIA 
By R. E. WYCHERLEY 


Here are presented all the ancient written references, both literary and epigraphical, to the agora 
(including its environs) and its monuments. The Introduction summarizes chronologically the authors 
cited, evaluating the contributions of each. The texts are given in the original Greek or Latin, followed by a 
translation and a commentary. They are grouped in parts: the Stoas, Shrines, Public Buildings and Offices, 


Market, Honorary Statues, Miscellaneous including Boundaries, Trees, Kerameikos, Panathenaic Street, 


Old Agora. Within each part the monuments are arranged alphabetically and under each monument the 
texts are listed alphabetically by author with inscriptions at the end. Many texts not given numbers in 
this order are included in the archaeological and topographical commentaries. Each section on a monument 
opens with a brief synopsis of the evidence contained in the texts which follow. The Index of Authors gives 
dates and editions as well as passages and inscriptions cited and is followed by an Index of Subjects. The 
plates show plans of the agora and its environs and of the route of Pausanias. ia: 

This collection of texts concerning a site of prime artistic, philosophical and political importance will 
fill a need long felt by students of all phases of the ancient Greek world. Its range in time (from the earliest 
written references in the 5th century B.c. through the Byzantine writers and lexica of as late as the 15th 
century), its completeness (many obscure texts are here available and epigraphical material found in the 
Excavations of the Athenian Agora up through the summer of 1957 are included), and its judiciously 
selected archaeological commentary make this volume invaluable not only as handy reference to the texts 
but equally for an understanding of the significance of those texts, which must be studied in connectio 
with the results of the excavation of the area to give the true picture of its place and meaning in the history 
of civilization. 


Published December, 1957. x + 259 pp., 4 pls. Quarto. Cloth. $10.00. 


